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Art. I—Poems of Alfred Tennyson. Fifth Edition. London: 
Edward Moxon. Dover-street. 1848. 


NDER the influence of an enthusiasm, genuine or false, a 
love true to our perceptions or feigned through self-interest, 
we may give help and sympathy to the weak, the seeming; sup- 
port it if we can with pillars of adamant, proclaim its strength 
and reality at the top of our voice, and thus the sound may be 
re-echoed far and near that the Ephemera may live out its little 
life. But for the fate of that which is, in our own or others’ life, 
let us not care, as it needs neither sympathy nor support, is suffi- 
cient unto itself, and is before us for nothing but to accept love, 
to minister to our joy, and to reveal to our eyes what rich jewels 
lie scattered within and around us. 


“ O we will love! O we will learn!” 


shall be our watchwords in time to come, and we will preserve 
our childish habitudes of feeling in the presence of the elders of 
the church, nor deem it possible that such manifest wisdom and 
holiness can be assailed. 

The ground for this remark is, that generally the disciples of a 
great master take on themselves a duty which is often most 
heroically performed, of vindicating him ; and that this appears to 
us a most gratuitous service, and taking the wrong position with 
regard to their master, who, from being so, is their teacher, the 
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unraveller of their tangled web of thought, and whom if they 
could vindicate, they would have searched through and be no 
longer disciples. Shall this work then be given up, as one that 
cannct be truly done; and then shall we seek to find out what 
else we may do, for who would be silent altogether? We may, 
we should, the generous intelligent soul must communicate to 
its fellow-men what it loves and knows, hopes and fears ; what 
words, or deeds, or looks warm with beauty and truth, have 
* fanned the smoking flax” which by its clearer light has sent us 
on our way rejoicing. Nor, after this remark, shall we surprise 
the reader by owning that inclination and power are equally 
wanting to place ourselves in any position, save that of the 
disciple, in reference to the poet whose name is found at the 
head of our article. For though admiration here is now strictly 
orthodox, and to dispraise would show far more courage, yet 
we may, 
“ In impotence of fancied power,” 


give a catalogue of the poet’s nature, may think we are wending 
our way through the lofty chambers and rich recesses of his 
Being, and give the results to the world, which work we also 
decline, as beyond our ken, and can only propose to speak with 
the reader of the treasures our imagination and affections possess 
in the poems before us, leaving him to suggest it may be some 
far richer and more beautiful for himself;—and with this slight 
preface to our remarks we will let the lover in ‘ Locksley Hall’ be 
the first to speak to us. 

What a different poem this becomes after many perusals! 
On a first reading, full and deep sympathy with a generous 
nature deceived and disappointed, indignation as intense towards 
the deceiver, and a blush of shame that the world puts its 
seal of approval on such proceedings—legitimatizing acts that 
spring from germs of moral corruption, that can exist only at 
the expense of every nobler impulse—fill the mind, and the 
book is closed with no feeling but that of unrelieved sorrow ; for 
though wrong has wrought misery on the wrong-doer, it has done 
so equally on the innocent, to say nothing of the fact that the day 
seems gone, the feeling dying from man’s mind, the mind at least 
capable of any deep unselfish movement, seems losing the feeling 
that the sinned against receive any compensation to themselves 
or us by the misery of the sinner. On the contrary, there is 
deep regret that sin is such sorrow all round, and he would feel 
the dark picture somewhat lightened, at any lessening of the 
sorrow, though it be in the heart of the latter. Nor does reason 
crush this sympathy by showing how impossible is the realization 
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of such wish ; for while aware of the unbending eternal nature of 
law, she sees in this sympathy the germ of what, when made 
to flourish far and wide in the social garden, shall root out the 
sin; its shadow, sorrow, falling to earth with it, and shows very 
clearly, that, more or less, there must be grief all round, tiil 
there be j joy all round. 

Well, the poem has been read once through, it has won deeper 
and deeper interest; we feel it to be a true bitter experience of 
a human heart, a thrilling throbbing heart—a heart really alive, 
and therefore sensitive to torture; and save that some one choice 
line here and there in the power of its beauty has struck a 
harmonious note, we feel nothing else. We do not read it soon 
again; we remember it, think on it, it is a picture in our brain 
evermore, but the sadness—it is so really sad, and we turn to 
other poems, till some kindred mood suggests a second perusal, 
and we find that the first page or two creates a host of new im- 
pressions, and that ere we know of his love, we suspend our 
reading to gaze with delight on the youth, unconnected as he yet 
is, with any external circumstances of interest. In the young 
soul eager for all knowledge; asking it of the past and of the 
present ; unlocking their rich vast stores, without fear questioning 
the future, with an eye warmed by beauty, watching the stars 
take possession of the lonely skies— 


“ Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 


Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid.” 


Wandering by the sea, musing, thinking, 


oe nourishing a youth sublime,” 





in all this we see exceeding moral beauty ; youth what it should 
be, a youth that sows seed fora glorious manhood; and feel a holy 
confidence that one so spiritually armed shall eventually recover 
from all outward shocks, and thus, at the first step, is excessive 
sy mpathy with his sorrow discountenanced by the heart’s rejoic- 
ing in the native richness and beauty of his soul. Weare reading 
a new poem, and feel that true poet’s work must be done to make 
the picture, as a whole, worthy of these noble outlines. With 
still deeper interest than before we follow him to manhood, for 
as circumstances borrow their charm from the temper in which 
they are received, the outward facts of such a being will possess 
deep interest for us, nor are we disappointed. He loves, and 
nobly ; the purest depths of his nature are fathomed by it, its 
most ethereal portion roused to deep, burning, earnest passion :— 
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“« Love took up the glass of time, and turn’d it in his glowing hands ; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 
Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of self, that trembling, pass’d in music out of sight. 
Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses ring, 
And her whisper throng’d my pulses with the fulness of the spring. 


Many an evening by the waters, did we watch the stately ships, 
And our spirits rush’d together at the touching of the lips.” 


“ And our spirits rushed together.” Before a picture so 
sacred in its love, so holy in its beauty, the eye would fain 
rest. But we must look further, and be made acquainted that 
the youth, ardent in his search for knowledge, Tr bearing 
fruit in wisdom, fraught with passionate intuitions of beauty, is 
as yet young in life experience, and has with child-like faith, 
flung his love and hopes upon a desert strand; that the love 
returns to him desolate, and that the hopes are most cruelly 
destroyed. The blossoming was fair, but the fruit that should 
have been golden was turned to ashes in his bosom; and we find 
how young he is, how slight his experience has been, for falsehood 
may never have existed before, so much surprise and agony does 
it create in his mind. Not that personal disappointment absorbs 
him quite, for we are allowed to infer that if the lady of his love 
had deserted him for a lover more richly endowed, that he may 
have felt such desertion proved her allegiance to beauty, and 
that some higher truth was involved, because the contrary state 
seems exquisitely painful to him. 

* Ts it well to wish thee happy ?—having known me—to decline 

On a range of lower feelings, and a narrower heart than mine!” 

In the lines that follow there is deep pathos, bitter anguish 
and restlessness of spirit, and we fully learn the truth of his 
words to her— 


“ Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.” 


And now it must roll back on himself. Strong and deep as it 
is, it must return; and, ere channels can be found for it, a night 
of dark, dreary chaos must be endured. Who will help!—who 
will watch with him through that night !—who that has known a 
pang of anguish, will not say, God speed to him! For awhile, 
each fair stone of the temple, but yesterday so lovely, is in the 
dust ; fair and good as ever, but in fragments; and he, losing the 
harmony of his nature, is no longer a Being, but a chaos of dis- 
jointed elements. At times are uppermost, indignation at the 
direct and indirect causes of his agony ; self-reproach, for having 
so loved the unworthy; heavy reproach of the world’s conven- 
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tionalities ; ar agonized questioning of his soul where comfort 
can lie, and what he is to do; with “ some method in his mad- 
ness,” as his spirit seeks relief in remembering the sweet visions 
he has had of man’s coming happiness and the world’s progress. 
In the lines in question, and which will be given presently, we 
can perceive the dawn of a new and bright day for him; through 
the dark, heavy clouds that still begirt the horizon, the streak of 
light is seen—and it shall prove no ignis fatuus. The noon of 
night may not be past, but day is coming. Over the tumultuous 
sea of his being, order is brooding; and the angels that have 
wept and watched with him, see a faint vision of a fairer temple 
than was heretofore. 


** Men, my brothers—men, the workers—ever reaping something new; 
That which they have done, but earnest of the things that they shall do: 
For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue ; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the people plunging thro’ the thunder-storm ; 
Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


In these lines we learn that the boy has grown to manhood, 
that the intuitions that welled up from his soul in his youthful 
watchings of the stars, his eager reading, his musings by the sea, 
have blossomed to positive tangible thought, which realizes 
beyond itself an horizon more and more retreating, but is in 
itself as philosophically and logically true as any problem ever 
solved by the mathematician. Years have elapsed since his first 
introduction to us, for this harvest of the mind tells of time, long 
time nobly used. The tendency of public events is clearly seen 
to be high and hopeful through the veil of ignorance and selfish- 
ness that hide it from so many, and a faith that the poet only 
can command is excited in us, that the current is onward, that 
man everywhere is by degrees becoming man-like, is putting 
away his childish follies, while he is recovering his early faith in 
whatever is just and fair. Science and moral philosophy are to 
join hands, though this latter word expresses but feebly our 
meaning, and religiousness would do it better, indicating a mood of 
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mind, which when it exists, man lives and works obedient to 
some higher power. Loves and wills to do, what a Being richer 
in all grand attributes than his purest, highest imagination can 
reach, requires: and when every power in man is holily used, 
science shall become religious, so that in the grand future time 
they do not join hands, but are one. And, for an assurance that 
the poet takes no Utopian view of things, but a view as wise as 
beautiful, we may look into our own hearts, and enquire what 
work in ourselves or others moves us most, whether we have not 
constant demands made on us from heaven above, and the angel 
conscience within, for a oneness and nobleness of spirit to be 
carried through all we do? And that we so often fail, that some 
of the institutions that ignorant—we had better say, undeveloped 
—man has reared in the world God has given him for a season, 
almost necessitate a swerving sometimes from what conscience 
says is right; that even some of the sweetest tendencies within 
us will enlist themselves on the side of error,:for instance, our 
desire for love, to give and to receive from our fellow-men, our 
brothers but yesterday, the sympathy of approval, of their good- 
will, kind glances, and words: the presence or absence of these 
to living human hearts, forms no mean item in the daily joy or 
sorrow of those hearts, though thank God, there are yet heroic 
natures that can and do yield all for love of Him, let us not 
think that man as a whole fails, for he does not. 

But to return to him who suggests these thoughts; to the 
lover who has looked in fullest faith for the realization of his 
most beautiful fancy in one human being, his mistress, and has 
been disappointed. She, who has stood apart from all women, 
to his imagination infinitely excelling every one, fails, not so 
much in her love to him—that could have been borne—but in 
her allegiance to truth of thought and act. Is content to live, a 
Lie, legitimately dishonoured ; is content to have her soul rebuked 
by every noble sentiment she shall henceforth hear or read, 
till its delicate edge is worn off, and—* As the husband is, the 
wife is.” 

And of necessity, for a season, his faith in woman is gone. 
When the highest fails, where is there ground for trust, for 
belief? The deity before whom he has hitherto knelt with 
such reverential love, has stepped from her shrine, and has done 
what he blushes to think of; and he knows how impossible 
similar conduct would have been for him; that the most brilliant 
attractions rank or wealth could have offered, would have been a 
feather in the balance, if at the cost of one gentle smile from her. 
Thus, standing in his imagination as the first of women, she 
makes woman of no account with him :— 
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“Weakness to be wrath with weakness! woman’s pleasure, woman’s 
pain— 
Nature made them blinder motions bounded in a shallower brain.” 


‘* Woman is the lesser man.” 


And not very soon will he learn—not perhaps till he has unlearnt 
his love for her—that all his soul asked of, all it could desire from 
woman, is in her power to give. That his love has gone to an 
ideal truth in nature, the mistake and consequent misery resting 
with himself, in supposing it to be realized where it could not 
be: and as his sorrow ripens thought, laying bare the abysmal 
deeps within him, so that germs of Being find atmosphere to 
unfold, are brought near enough to the surface to bud and bloom, 
it is very likely that a nature so delicately strung, will perceive, 
that some ignorance on his part, sinless to all save to himself, has 
been the cause of his sorrow. Not that we will leave it to be 
inferred that of necessity, the result of a fully developed nature, 
is to be alone, or even best obtained through the agency of deep 
sorrow. Let joy be as deep as sorrow, as full and real, born of 
the Being’s harmony in thought and work with what is holy ; the 
cry for clearer knowledge of the right have answer, his human 
sympathies he fully, nobly, passionately met, and the high 
development he would be on the path of attaining, the blessing 
he would be to humanity, the imagination alone can realize. 
No, sorrow is ignorance, undevelopment, and in how many sin. 
As proof that man cannot let ignorance and sin dwell with him 
and know peace, we will be glad that sorrow is; as proof that 
“ God is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity,” and that he has 
“made man in his own image” we will be glad. While ignorance 
and sin are, who would not say let sorrow be, for where is the 
rey for man, when the fruit of sin shall not be sorrow? True 
that 


“ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers,” 


and pain must tell us the same tale many times over, ere we can 
believe that wisdom, at any cost, must dwell with us; that is, 
substantiated knowledge, the materials for living acts used ; 
and that, otherwise, the perceptions of truth have been won to 
torment us, and, when looking at the question unphilosophically, 
taking an epicurean view of it, we have just cause for wishing we 
had not lifted the veil—that no gleam from Truth’s radiant counte- 
nance had fallen on us. And because our hero has sinned, inno- 
cently or otherwise, he must sorrow. If Imagination has been 
allowed the whole game to itself, and has called the wilderness a 
flower-garden, Truth nevertheless és, and will assert itself, Law 
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is law; and the imagination must be true, relatively no less than 
abstractedly. How numerous are the examples afforded to us by 
the history of the world, of the bitter grief experienced by noble 
souls, because this has not been known and acted on. 

We have nearly read through the poem ; and may we let hope, 
well-grounded hope, prevail with us as we close the volume, for 
sorrow has done its legitimate work—has not crushed but roused 
the heart it has riven; made it know that, whatever may die 
around, the soul must be alive within; that the relation of the 
individual to the Infinite is more than the fullest human sympathy ; 
that. the obligations of that relationship fulfilled, its house has 
been built on a rock, against whose base adverse winds and waves 
beat in vain: and full of hope for himself and for the world, a 
true lover of all things lovely, his heart full beating— 

* O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set ; 
Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all my fancy yet.” 
He goes on his way rejoicing. 

To the poem ‘ CEnone’ we turn. Few must be the touches of 
our pen, where every line may be brought out in bold relief, and 
our fancy linger enchanted with the idyllic beauty, apart from 
the pure pathos. Surely the wail of G{none’s soul has been 
wafted down from the ancient time; and the poet in some lonely 
wandering, has heard faint echoes of it, so vividly is she in her 
beauty, her grief, and in the words that ease her soul’s passionate 
agony, before us; or rather we are with her in the vale of Ida, 
* lovelier than all the valleys of Ionian hills.” 

An outline of the principal circumstances of this poem may be 
given in a few words. To celebrate the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, all the powers of Olympus are invited, except the Goddess 
of Discord, 


«—__ hated both of gods and men,” 


who, in a manner very appropriate to herself, evidences her dis- 
pleasure ; for she “ uninvited, came into the fair Peleian banquet- 
hall,’ and flung among the assembled guests a golden apple, 
inscribed “ For the most fair.” Each goddess claims it, but all 
withdraw in favour of Here, Pallas, and Aphrodite, who consent 
that Paris, the as yet life-long lover of GEnone, 
“ Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris !” 
shall be umpire on the occasion, GEnone seeing and hearing all, 
though herself anseen. Each goddess pleads before him; the 
Queen of Heaven and Earth offers him power— 
“ Ample rule, 
Unquestion’d, overflowing revenue 
Wherewith to embellish state.” 
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Still she spake on, and still she spake of power, 
Which in all action is the end of all ; 
Power fitted to the season ; wisdom-bred 
And throned of wisdom—from all neighbour crowns 
Alliance and allegiance, till thy hand 
Fail from the sceptre-staff.” 


And Paris is moved— 


* So much the thought of power 
Flattered his spirit ; but Pallas, where she stood, 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bared limbs 
O’erthwarted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold, 

The while, above, her full and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply.” 


What a picture of Minerva! a being of mind alone, of perfect 
knowledge and wisdom ; neither knowing, nor feeling for, the 
temptation and infirmities of human nature. Wise and stern, 
to be trusted in and feared, not loved; to be approached as the 
severe master, the all-competent judge, not the loving friend. 
And as the mind realizes the abstract ideas of the Greek my- 
thology on this point, it clearly perceives that Cytherea and 
Pallas must become one, as they do in the Christian Madonna. 
Where a love as high and pure as the wisdom of Minerva is 
united to wisdom forming an ideal, that in its living beauty and 
its harmony with the whole nature of man, shall last the world 
for many generations to come. Its reign, indeed, is hardly yet 
begun ; but Pallas speaks and offers Paris— 


* Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power, (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 
Again,— 
“Oh ! rest thee sure 
That I shall love thee well and cleave to thee, 
So that my vigour, wedded to thy blood, 
Shall strike within thy pulses, like a god’s, 
To push thee forward thro’ a life of shocks, 
Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
Sinew’d with action, and the full-grown will, 
Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom.” 
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(Enone hopes Pallas will receive the prize, but Aphrodite has 
yet to speak. Her words are few; standing in careless mood, she 
has let each say what she would; sure of triumph, has scarce 
listened perhaps, revelling perchance in the sunshine and the 
flowers around her, or watching the gambols of the infant Cupid 
at her feet. We must give the poet’s lines on her, for they con- 
vey a picture to the mind, that painter and sculptor have vainly 
tried to reach; and it may be impossible with their materials, 
and that the artist of the highest class has worked from an idea 
as living in its beauty as this, whenever he has substantiated his 
perceptions of the goddess in question. 


“ Tdalian Aphrodite beautiful, 
Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paphian wells, 
With rosy slender fingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair, 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulder—from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o’er her rounded form, 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches, 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved.” 


And if we ask what words of magic power they were that won 
for her the “ golden fruit,” why simply these— 


“ T promise thee, 
The fairest and most loving wife in Greece.” 


And CEnone is deserted, the sea is crossed for Helen, who is 
carried off his prize and wife to Troy. none is left desolate, 
heart-broken; in the noon-day heat when all things are resting, 
the hum of the insects still, the flowers drooping languidly, when 
even 
“ The golden bee is lily-cradled,” 
she says— 
“ T alone awake. 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love, 

My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim, 

And I am all aweary of my life.” 


And again, in an appeal to earth, the hills, caves, and moun- 
tain brooks, in which, by the by, is a very happy allusion to 
the Walls of Troy rising, as the old legend tells us, at the sound 
of Apollo’s lyre. Troy, “ Ilion’s column’d citadel,” it will be 
remembered, was before her. 


“ Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
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Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 
A cloud that gathered shape: for it may be 
That, while I speak of it, a little while 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe.” 


And why was “ beautiful Paris evil-hearted ?”’ and is there any 
lesson of universal application, as true now as three thousand 
years ago, that he may teach us, and if we wish to seek solely a 
** moral purpose” feel little for G£none, have no eye for the 
beautiful pictures of hill and valley, mists, waters, and flowers, 
that come in warm colours before our gaze, can we be satisfied ? 
In short, as this vision of the past floated through the imagina- 
tion of the poet, has he made it tell for wisdom as well as beauty ? 
He could do no other, and we could find no poem in the volume, 
through which did not flow in a full bright stream the Passion 
of Virtue. Intellectual views, clear, sound and comprehensive, 
verified and warmed by a soul of most fervent passion. Thus 
he places himself among the world’s highest moral teachers, 
proving things noble to be congenial te the spontaneous emotions 
of man, blending with the native movement of his soul, and not 
to be obeyed through the command of the intellect alone. In such 
there is unity and harmony of nature, and mental philosophers 
must retire from classifying their powers under intellectual, moral, 
and animal, or more heads, for these words are names standing 
for nothing here. One deep full warm circulation is visible 
throughout, the conscience shedding streams of light and heat 
everywhere, by which the intuitions of the intellect are sure as 
they are deep, the imagination acting in concert with it, and the 
mind of the reader is made to perceive, that when the God-like 
tendency in man is developed, each power he possesses will be holily 
used, and will give the result of happiness to himself, and be a 
high stimulus to those around him. We question if the poet is 
always, perhaps ever, aware of the moral that may be educed from 
his poems ; writing from a full soul, stirred with thoughts that are 
warmed to passions, very likely he is conscious of nothing but 
giving expression to his own overflowing spirit; but, as in such 
thoughts, there must be of necessity wisdom and beauty, they 
may be well left to us to find out, and each according to the need 
of his own mind. We do not know, indeed, what after-imagina- 
tions as to the suggestions that may arise in other minds from 
what he has written, may be the poet’s. Of his mind, of his 
passion, little can we know. In proportion to the richness and 
beauty of that little, we may judge of the realms of thought that 
remain undiscovered from us, and it may be for ever. 
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“ Vex not thou the poet’s mind 

With thy shallow wit : 
Vex not the poet’s mind ; 

For thou canst not fathom it. 
Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river ; 

Bright as light, and clear as wind.” - 


To return to “ evil-hearted Paris.” May we not consider that, 
in leaving GEnone, the playmate of his childhood, afterwards the 
mistress of his soul—whose beauty and love had been, through 
long years, the joy of his shepherd’s life—one who gave him a 
whole passion, deep and warm as his own, only truer—that in 
leaving her, when Aphrodite excited, by her presence and her 
words, his sensuous emotions in reference to another—that he 
showed a most ignoble love of change, a want of appreciation of 
the real blessings already in his hand, of individual allegiance to 
the spirit of love, and of loyalty in his love, that should in one 
passionate burst have borne evidence to those around, of the 
treasure he had won, worn, and still possessed in GEnone ? 

And are there no intimations now, that heart-treasures, which 
can be more effectually wrecked than treasures in land and gold, 
are less valued, and much oftener risked than these? We ques- 
tion if Paris would have given up a kingdom over which he was 
ruling, had he been told he should find another beyond the sea. 
We have banks, and deeds of parchment, national honour, and 
individual respectability in the world to maintain, which are the 
securities of our material treasures, and are motives for the due 
care of our property ; but what parchment-deeds, in the form of 
a development of constancy to what is known to be high—of a 
growing feeling within the mind, of the priceless value to be set 
on a noble love given us by another, do we draw up ?—and what 
articles in detail, formed in the deep places of the soul, to make 
our right more and more certain ? 

And again, any unique gem or work of art we see possessed 
by another is admired, but. respected ; it does not enter into the 
imagination that, becuuse of the admiration it excites, it is there- 
fore | fair game, to be sought, and, it may be, won; but a human 
heart, however circumscribed—a living gem, a breathing work?of 
art—is to most fair game, the right admiration of, and sympathy 
with it. And we do it innocently; because who among us is 
honest? But the world, in time, will learn this lesson; ; and it 
must be granted that it is no easy one. With the deep, instinc- 
tive need of human sympathy that we possess, the errors that 
are so frequent in our social arrangements, the little knowledge 
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of this subject, and the immense difficulties that environ it every- 
where, we should pause ere we censure; while we may read, if 
we will, the hope of something purer in the very sin itself, with 
its attendant pain. We could also add, that man’s spiritual 
existence—the wealth of his soul—is not, as yet, that positive, 
tangible reality to himself and his fellow-men, that his material 
treasures in houses, lands, and gold are. With the conduct of 
Paris, however, on the occasion in question, the remarks we have 
last made have very little to do. But law asserts itself—king- 
doms rise in arms, nations are overthrown, and the selfish dream 
of what was called love, is rudely broken by the clash of hostile 
arms. 

We turn now from this tale of old to the poems that give us 
some of the poet’s political views, the sound philosophy of which 
would make him a wiser and safer Mentor for the young patriot 
than e’er Telemachus had; more strictly logical than the nicest 
political economist, who, trusting solely to his logic, reasons with- 
out his heart. A guide that will teach him to reverence the right, 
and to love and serve his land truly; who takes the young 
statesman by the hand, and expects of him knowledge of the past 
and present, with insight into the wants, hopes, and tendencies 
of the future, demanding wisdom as well as knowledge; who 
will suggest to him that as government is an art, the governor 
must be an artist or a quack; who will send him to his study to 
meditate, and into the world to observe, ere he consents to his 
passing into the arena of public life. While the young patriot 
under his guidance is feeding his mind from every channel open 
to him, he will, from the same source, have his love of freedom 
strengthened till it become a deep passion, directed by an 
enlightened intelligence, before which sophistry shall bow, and 
kindred passion and intelligence in other men leap into life—his 
helpers henceforth in the work to which he is devoting himself. 
The young patriot will listen to the poet because his words are 
warm as they are wise; because he feels that the poet knows, and 
rejoices in knowing, how wildly the young heart beats, and but 
speaks that the rich life current be not wasted ; because it is such 
full-beating hearts that are wanted for the world’s regeneration, 
which cannot be achieved by intellects without hearts. Intellect 
is an abstraction, views society in detail, somewhat as a perfect 
piece of mechanism, without giving full weight to the influence 
of the blood, of a living circulation; and it is left to the soul to 
perceive the electric chain which unites every man to his brother, 
proclaims one common parentage, one fate in life, and one hope 
after. The poem commencing with “ Love thou thy land,” would 
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illustrate what we say; and well known, as it must be, we are 
tempted to give some verses from it :— 


“ Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 
From out the storied past, and used 
Within the present, but transfused 

Thro’ future time by power of thought. 


True love turn’d round on fixed poles, 
Love that endures not sordid ends, 
For English natures, freemen, friends, 

Thy brothers and immortal souls. 


But pamper not a hasty time, 

Nor feed with crude imaginings 

The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings, 
That every sophister can lime. 


Deliver not the tasks of might 

To weakness, neither hide the ray 

From those, not blind, who wait for day, 
Though sitting girt with doubtful light. 


Make Knowledge circle with the winds ; 
But let her herald, Reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 

Bear seed of men and growth of minds.” 


In the last verse, where he prays that Reverence may fly 
before Knowledge, just after saying 


* Make Knowledge circle with the winds,” 


he seems to have probed the disease of the time, for do not 
holy ideas win many more pugnacious advocates than lovers of 
themselves? The time is not now, when the shoes are too often 
taken from the feet, and the ground on which we stand felt to be 
holy ground; when we look up and listen to sounds descending 
from above, rather than to words of approval breathed around us 
for the slight wealth of knowledge that we have won for our- 
selves; and how often does that modicum stand out in fuller 
relief to our own eye, than the infinity of knowledge before us ! 
The reverence that the poet would quicken in us, and we have 
heard the tale before—words full of this idea float to us in echoes 
distinct enough down the vista of near two thousand years— 
would teach us to win much knowledge, that we may be more 
perfect in obedience to the source of all knowledge, may love 
and serve him, do his work in our own hearts and in the world, 
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may live and die for him, giving as our intelligence is quickened 
a more living, while a more unquestioned, obedience, 

We will now give the concluding verses of this poem, leaving 
many equally beautiful to be sought by the reader for himself. 


* Oh yet, if Nature’s evil star 
Drive men in manhood, as in youth, 
To follow flying steps of Truth 
Across the brazen bridge of war— 


If new and old, disastrous feud, 
Must ever shock, like armed foes, 
And this be true, till Time shall close, 
That principles are rain’d in blood ; 


Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt, 
But with his hand against the hilt, 
Would pace the troubled land, like Peace; 


Not less, though dogs of Faction bay, 
Would serve his kind in deed and word, 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword, 

That knowledge takes the sword away— 


Would love the gleams of good that broke 
From either side, nor veil his eyes: 
And if some dreadful need should rise, 

Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke: 


To-morrow yet would reap to-day, 
As we bear blossom of the dead ; 
Earn well the shrifty months, nor wed 
Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay.” 


Many will agree with the poet in the hope to be inferred from 
these lines that not always will new and old meet as “armed 
foes ;” that war, a necessity till now, has nearly played its game 
out, is regarded by many men as the ungraceful and dangerous 
plaything of their youth, inevitable while man is young and 
therefore undeveloped, and as certain to pass away before the 
development of his nature. And any patriot disciple of the 
poet, will, while the elements of discord are ripe around him, 
have faith in the power of other means than war for restoring 
peace, and “ with his hand against the hilt,” while prepared if it 
need be to 





“ strike, and firmly, and one stroke” 
will he 
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We could linger long over his Poem to Freedom, so really does 
its wise deep passion move us; and also with the one in which 
he gives us his reasons for dwelling in his native country— 


“Tt is the land that freemen till, 

That sober-suited Freedom chose, 

The land, where girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak the thing he will.” 


And as the world goes it is enough, and an earnest of something 
better, that in England there can be only social martyrs. What a 
man says or does may win him foes, may give him misery 
through his sympathies, yet can he say and do what seemeth to 
him good. In years passed away this same social martyrdom 
existed, but with it exile, the prison and the scaffold; and may 
not this blot even on our social system give us hope, as suggestive 
of the world’s improvement ? 

Easily as we could linger here we must away, and run through 
with our reader the very exquisite verses entitled “The Poet ”— 


** The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 
Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 


Our imagination had given him this birth-place, and when in the 
after verses we are told that he discourses somewhat of the 
meaning of Life and Death, and the wondrous working of the soul, 
our faith surely follows ; and when he is said to be the revealer 
in some measure of the will of the Everlasting, we know that is 
true also; for we have learnt that the poet has discovered all 
things for us, that it is he who has read what pages have yet been 
turned in Nature’s book, that heaven and earth are most kind 
and communicative to him, that no commonest article of daily 
use can be traced to its ideal source, and surely each once had 
one, and that source not found to be the soul of the poet; that 
there too we must look for every idea that science, or moral or 
political philosophy has substantiated from the earliest time till 
now. Not difficult of proof were this; and when it is inferred 
that in man generally there is a poetic consciousness, which, 
under the poet’s magic influence is quickened, and beauty, holiness, 
and science have meaning for him, experience will suggest to 
most minds that this is true also. 


* So many minds did gird their orbs with beams, 
Though one did fling the fire. 
Heaven flowed upon the soul in many dreams 
Of high desire. 
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Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden show’d, 

And thro’ the wreaths of floating dark upeurl’d, 
Rare sunrise flow’d.” 


Then comes, we are told, “ Freedom,” a freedom not in name, 
nor blood-purchased—a freedom enjoyed by free men, not won 
by them as a community from any government, but individually, 
from God having recognised this truth. 


*¢ And in her raiment’s hem was traced in flame 
Wispom, a name to shake 
All evil dreams of power—a sacred name,” 


And when this glorious Freedom is 
“ Making earth wonder” 


through what she achieves, it is with “no sword of wrath” we 
are told; no, with nought 


“ But one poor poet’s scroll, and with Ais word, 
She shook the world.” 


And God speed the revolution his child the poet is working 
the wide world over, a revolution not to be stayed by the repre- 
sentatives of the most ancient of dynasties, however seemingly 
powerful, whose leaders are not seeking reward in glory or gold, 
but are resting on the justice of their cause, on its harmony with 
the eternal principles of Truth and Love. What such revolu- 
tionists build up, earth must make room for, and governments 
must build in reference to their plan ; for easier were the founda- 
tions of society rooted up, and high and low change places, than 
that, as time advances, one jot or tittle of their words should 
prove of no effect. 

From a poem so comprehensive in its scope—suggesting to the 
mind how ideas arose, how knowledge and wisdom germinated in 
their rear, and the process by which the boundless plains of 
hidden thought are to be made to bear far choicer and richer 
fruit than the soul has yet known—we turn to the experience of 
a single individual, and learn how a life of action and travel deve- 
loped the mind, and gave tone to the sensations of one born three 
thousand years ago—the “wise Ulysses.” After twenty years’ 
absence from his kingdom of Ithaca, journeys through many 
lands, an experience of many men and modes of government, 
of great variety of customs, languages, and habits of thought; of 
ten years’ companionship, before Troy, with the choice spirits of 
the age in Trojans and Greeks—which circumstances had sup- 
plied to him more materials for the development of his great 
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mind, and excited a deeper thirst for unknown realms of thought, 
than perhaps all the books that have been written since would 
have done, untested by experience, devoured and half-digested in 
the closet ;—he returns to his wife, his son Telemachus, and to his 
kingdom. But now these know him not; and save he can unlearn 
the wisdom of twenty years, they are, and must ever continue, 
strangers to each other. A people, he says, 


“ That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me.” 


True, he could improve them somewhat—could, after years of 
weary toil, widen by a degree the boundary of their mental hori- 
zon—could starve his soul on the barren shore of unsatisfied 
desire, while savagery should become. less savage ;—but, no! God 
forbid such antipodes should meet ; we will not, they should say, 
consent to feed on the soul-essence, the true life-blood of another ; 
—we will not place a delicately-strung nature in a position of 
torture, but the worker shall be squared to the work. 

Such sacrifice of the greater to the lesser is a waste of power, 
to say the least. It is the current of a mighty river set to turn a 
wheel, when one of its slight tributaries would perform the work 
much better; or in Young’s words, ’tis 


“Ocean into tempest wrought 
To waft a feather.” 


Trials within and around the noble soul, of necessity abound, 
and we should pause ere we desire him to accept more than he 
need. If we have no sympathy with the happiness of the indi- 
vidual, and look at him solely in reference to the world, for 
which object we want his services, is he not an influence there 
in proportion as he has won the elements of truth and beauty for 
himself, and do not these require an atmosphere in which they 
can best blossom in strength? However this may be, so it 
seemed to Ulysses. To live among, and rule over this people, 
would be for his being to stagnate; his soul cries to him for 
knowledge; there shall be an answer, and he will win more 
knowledge let whatever dangers threaten. 


“Tam a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch where thro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 
As tho’ to breathe were life.” 


To his son Telemachus he will leave the rule of his kingdom, 
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as to one more fitted for this work than himself. Ulysses speaks 
thus of Telemachus— 


“ This is my son, my own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods 
When Iam gone. He works his work, I mine.” 


The affairs of his kingdom settled, having knowledge enough 
to discover the work he can best do—and who can better perform 
than he, that, which outward circumstance seemed to point as 
his work —and possessing wisdom and courage to carry out in act 
what seems to him best, he calls the companions of his wander- 
ings on land and sea, 


* That ever with a frolic weleome took 
The thunder and the sunshine,” 


to sail away with him again in search of fresh experiences of men 
and things. He knows that youth is fled, with its strength and 
power of action, and his native fire of thought makes this a 
reason why he should immediately use what power still remains. 


“ Tho’ much is taken, much abides ; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


The life has hardly been lived in vain whose manhood is 
succeeded by such an old age—has not been devoted to the attain- 
ment of selfish ends, nor to gratify any mean ambition. We see 
him look on the resources left within and around him, and with- 
out one repining, he finds that by the decree of Time, they are 
not, and never more can be, what they were. An inevitable 
decree calls forth no regret in his mind, but resolution rises, to 
devote to noble ends whatever power remains. And in the hope 
of slaking his thirst for knowledge, danger is counted as nothing. 
Winds rough, or gentle, shall waft his sail through unknown seas, 
along lines of coast, whose quicksands and rocks no chart had 
noticed, Alas, for charts then! The sun his only guide by day, 
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and the stars by night, we would have wished him cloudless 
skies !—at the mercy of strangers for subsistence, whose language 
is unknown, and on whose graciousness we may not always rely ! 
But then there would be the consciousness of life—of life to the 
last—of unity in his life to the last. Death must find him living, 
working. Not resting on his oar listening to the praises of those 
around for his long and useful day’s work, but plying that oar 
with what strength he may. O brave Ulysses! Brave as wise! 

In the “ Palace of Art” the truth that the powers of our 
being must develope themselves simultaneously, and that as they 
do, we must recognise more and more a community of interest and 
hope with our fellows, is uttered in words of such deep pathos 
and wisdom, that all who read must heed, we fancy, and be deeply 
moved. There can be no one-sided development of a plant that 
shall give the result at last of a fine tree ; but the rain nourishes, 
the sunshine unfolds into leaf and blossom the whole, by degrees, 
but simultaneously. And the spiritual nature, if it only satisfies 
its craving for knowledge, its love of beauty in the perfect 
artistry of all around it, wilfully excluding whatever is un-beau- 
teous in form, using the richest gifts of mind and fortune to erect 
a shrine of beauty, where for ever rarest incense burns, whose 
pavement is daily laved with streams of crystal water—but so 
built, that the cry of those without, dwelling “in a dry and 
thirsty land, where no water is,” reaches not that calm and beau- 
teous presence—shall at last experience the anguish of soul felt 
by the heroine of this poem, who had even so used the chcicest 
gifts of intellect and of fortune. To own keen perceptions of 
beauty, an eye and ear on which its most delicate manifestations 
fell with full knowledge of their exceeding loveliness ; an intellect 
that delighted in garnering in its vast storehouse the riches of the 
past, till the philosophers and poets of all ages, through strength 
of the intellect and of the imagination, became living daily com- 
panions, meeting her eye from the canvas and marble, no less 
than in the powers of their abstract ideas ; the mistress of over- 
flowing wealth, so that her hand could ever be obedient to the 
rich intelligence which so well knew how to substantiate her 
beautiful conceptions. But to live for this only—to leave love 
for her fellows—all human sympathies, out; to hedge herself 
around from all ignorance or sorrow; to believe that herself was 
sufficient unto herself, neither giving nor asking for sympathy— 
this is a slight picture of the lady of this poem. 

** A sinful soul possessed of many gifts, 
A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 
A glorious devil, large in heart and brain, 


That did love beauty only, (beauty seen 
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In all varieties of mould and mind) 
And knowledge for its beauty; or if good, 
Good only for its beauty.” 
And in giving us the idea she had in erecting her palace, she 
says, 
“T built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 
I said, ‘O soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well.’” 


“My soul would live alone unto herself 
In her high palace there.” 


“And ‘while the world runs round and round,’ I said, 
‘Reign thou apart, a quiet king, 
Still as, while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.’ ” 
The mind that vegetates, the conscience that has never been 
awakened, or at all times overborne, may be born and die, for 
that it ever lives is too much to say, and know neither joy nor 
sorrow; yet is noteven such a mind separated from humanity, 
but borne a sleeping sentient being on the onward current, 
helping neither himself nor others, but waiting for some shock of 
death, or grief, or joy to be awakened, that he may join in the 
noble work, and be a participator of the high hopes that humanity 
is heir to. Somewhere, in some time, he awakes, and shall find 
himself, so is it whispered to us, in a human atmosphere, for 
he too is one of us. How then shall the mind that has drank 
deeply of knowledge, whose moral conscience has fed on the 
sublimest of truths, hope to separate itself from humanity, 
of which it is a living part,—not borne on whither its current 
listeth, but guiding with high intelligence its little bark, prudent 
amid rocks and breakers, yet through its clear far vision 
steering boldly over the wide sea, to the certain haven ;—how 
shall it hope to do so, and win peace? Strange that a vision so 
clear and far should miss the truth that the emotions are the 
only basis of a peace that cannot be moved. That a heart of 
sound, deep, warm emotions, will create more light within and 
around itself—will more clearly read the love and wisdom of 
God’s ways to man, though not united to the greatest powers of 
intellect, than this last, if wanting in genuine, warm emotions. 
But we will not separate them, and, still less, praise one at the 
expense of the other, seeing how fair knowledge is, that it is 
heaven-derived ; and how instinctive in man is the desire for 
it. We only ask that the intellect be unfolded in the atmosphere 
of the heart’s affections and warm aspirations—that it be alive, 
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be vivified, enlightened, and directed by the heart, whose intui- 
tions are very seldom at fault; for, deprived of such guidance, 
the intellect is not to be trusted, and most unsatisfactory is its 
vast wealth to itself and others. Instead of taking place, as it 
so often does, of the heart’s affections—making them give way to 
its cry for more and more learning—should not it rather be deve- 
loped solely in reference to the heart; garner wealth in the worlds 
of science and of abstract thought, that the heart may ever have 
fresh food for the play of its love and admiration ?—and then, 
perhaps, neither heart nor intellect will appear distinct; but, 
united in one mind, will give the result of a being whose emo- 
tions are full of logic as passion, of learning as of devout aspira- 
tion, and the stream of whose nature shall flow out wisely as 
wildly—the dawn of a day, indeed, bright for Earth and Heaven! 
To return to the poem. This truth has not yet dawned on 
the mind of its heroine. Her palace is built and enriched with 
whatever is choice and beautiful; the reader has, indeed, to bring 
some imagination to realize the wondrous beauty of the scene 
around him, and even then he feels it is rather the home of some 
fairy-queen, raised by magic hands in fairy land—that the trees 
flourish in a purer air, and the flowers ope their glowing petals 
beneath streams of sunny light, brighter and warmer than the 
earth could afford; or he is led into a picture-gallery more 
gorgeous than is found save in imaginary realms, each line of 
description glowing with living colour, and forming an image on 
the mind of perfect beauty. All is there pictured of sublime or 
simple; the record of the growth of mind from earliest time till 
now—how as it unfolded art and science grew, gathering their 
facts, making observations on the world around them, and gene- 
ralizing these two into systems true or false, or both. Whatever 
idea of beauty had been substantiated in words or in artist’s lines, 
in whatever country or age, sacred to whatever forms of religion, 
was there—and a taste almost god-like in its purity and intuitive 
perceptions of the beautiful, had presided over all, and made one 
harmonious whole. And Queen of this fair realm she lived a life 
of Thought. She would be ever dwelling on some truth in the 
world of reason or imagination, be ever conversing with seer or 
poet ; no un-harmonious sound—no appeal from a soul struggling 
in error, ignorance, or sorrow—should fall upon her ear; but the 
visions of perfect truth and beauty which her imagination and 
intellect should create, be undisturbed. Her soul shall enjoy 
itself, the ministrants are around, and she deems them sufficient. 
* All these are mine, 
And let the world have peace or wars, 
’Tis one to me.” 
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“ue has thought without her conscience, and so strongly, that 
for a while the reader doubts if she be not “ a glorious devil,” 
without the germ of any. But, no! Though every perception 
of beauty has been cultivated and satisfied to the full, and choicest 
food has been found for the powerful intellect—so that her mind 
buoyed up by false excitement has believed the foundations on 
which it is built are of adamant—yet is one germ of conscience 
feebly unfolding itself, strong enough to change her fairy-like 
palace to a desert ; and with the fullest satisfaction to her intellect 
and taste around, one feeble cry of her heart for sympathy, one 
suggestion by it that she is “ alone,” make ancient and modern 
lore, words of seer and poet, and works of sublimest art, as 
nothing. 


* Full oft the riddle of the painful earth 
Flashed thro’ her as she sat alone, 
Yet not the less held she her solemn mirth, 
And intellectual throne 


Of full-sphered contemplation. So three years 
She throve, but on the fourth she fell, 

Like Herod, when the shout was in his ears, 
Struck thro’ with pangs of hell. 


Lest she should fail and perish utterly, 
God, before whom ever lie bare 

The abysmal deeps of Personality, 
Plagued her with sore despair.” 


And again she says— 


* A spot of dull stagnation, without light 

Or power of movement, seem’d my soul, 

’Mid onward-sloping motions infinite 
Making for one sure goal. 

A still salt pool, lock’d in with bars of sand ; 
Left on the shore ; that hears all night 

The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white. 


A star that with the choral starry dance 
Join’d not, but stood, and standing saw 

The hollow orb of moving Circumstance 
Roll’d round by one fix’d law. 


Back on herself her serpent pride had curl’d. 
‘ No voice,’ she shrie{’d in that lone hall, 
‘ No voice breaks thro’ the stillness of this world : 
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One deep, deep silence all 
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Thus her Being resolves itself into its component elements, 
and a chaos of agonizing thought and passion has its reign ; and 
in the light of a conscience but now awake, and feeling for the 
first time the wish of ungiven, unanswered sympathy, the sin she 
has committed becomes apparent. The emotions sv long over- 
borne assert themselves, and grope in her unloving and unloved 
soul for food. Love, the germ of love that has undermined the 
seemingly fair and strong fabric, and causes all the agony she 
feels, also brings the remedy; and also an element that shall 
unite indissolubly all that is beautiful within. In awhile, and 
for one moment, over the surging billows his voice is heard, and 
her soul leaps at the sound. 


“ Far off she seem’d to hear the dully sound 
Of human footsteps fall.” 


a 

Yet is not the crisis past, she knows not how atonement is to 
be wrought out, she feels in how much, and whom, she has 
otfended—there is her sin and her sorrow; but hope nor the 
means of repentance are at hand, and her soul, ploughed up by 
her agony, asks wildly how she is to be saved. At last there is 
an answer, and however great the seeming sacrifices that are 
demanded of her, they are gladly made. 


“ So when four years were wholly finished, 
She threw her royal robes away. 

‘Make me a cottage in the vale,’ she said, 
‘Where I may mourn and pray. 


‘Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built: 

Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt.’” 


Yes, she may look forward to return. The love of beauty, and 
the power of realizing this love that had been shown im her 
mansion, 


“ So-royal-rich and wide,” 


were not at fault, nor she in believing that a high cultivation of the 
tastes and intellect are certain ministers of pure delight to man. 
And when God’s will with regard to her whole nature is obeyed, 
and loving service has been rendered to her fellow-creatures, 
this Palace of Art shall no longer seem a prison-house to her soul, 
but a happy home. The wisdom, however, to be learnt from this 
allegory is distilled for us by the poet in a kind of dedicatory 
preface to the poem, where he says, 
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“ That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge, are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sunder’d without tears. 
And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness. Not for this 
Was common clay ta’en from the common earth, 
Moulded by God, and temper’d with the tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man.” 


With this poem ends our present notice. But slightly have 
we performed our work, for numberless are the images of beauty, 
of real poet and artist touches, that arise to the imagination from 
each poem of which we have spoken, and that we have not 
noticed. But our intention was to give a slight sketch of each ; 
or otherwise, “ Locksley Hall,” our first subject, would have 
taken up a greater number of pages than our whole article con- 
tains, so full of beauty and meaning is it. Nor must the reader 
be surprised that he does not find here an idea of the poems of 
Tennyson as a whole, or of the scope of the poet’s mind. We 
have stated that the last is beyond our power ; and for the first, 
time and space alike have been wanting ; though the few poems 
we have noticed falling on the poetic temperament may, from 
their beauty, and the varied power they show, suggest many 
others that are unnoticed, but which will appear on opening 
the volume. And though our choice may have been as beau- 
tiful yet altogether different, we think our selections cannot 
but please, as failure must have been the result of any 
attempt at choosing ill. We had wished to have spoken of 
many that we have not, especial favourites with us, too—“ The 
Lady of Shalott,” for instance, and other poems not to be 
found, alas! in this new edition—and wherefore is this ?— 
of strains of pure high passion, of his songs, and of verses that 
fascinate by their genuine simplicity and sweetness. Easily could 
the author appear in grand relief as poet, child, or sage, scholar, 
idealist, and lover, if these do not merge into the poet in its widest 
signification. In the presence of our materials how little has 
been done, and how weak have been the hands to wield them! 
Nor do we presume that we have seized always, if ever, the 
meaning of the poet ;—one meaning, the meaning that some of 
his verses have for us, is the most we would urge. We have 
looked up and written, delighted at the rich exuberance of his 
fancy, often running to very wildness, yet ever graceful; his 
depth of imagination, his passion overflowing, streaming through 
the rich channels of his Being, till thought no less than feeling 
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are seen in living flame, the poetry of form and of idea—lines 
that sing their own song,—and his keen wise intuitions of the 
truth of things. 

The past is made as living as the present. We are, when he 
wills it, as much at home in the “ Vale of Ida” long years before 
Homer was—as really surrounded by fellow-beings with kindred 
natures, hopes and fears to our own, as in the forest-land, village- 
green, or wooded park of our native England in the nineteenth 
century. A simple tale of modern time wins tears from old and 
young; another string is touched, and there is realized to the 
mind how a life of travel and action developed and modified the 
mental consciousness of a hero from the antique. 

We now leave our subject, on the threshold though it be, and 
with a Palace of Beauty in prospect. Rich in happy hours to 
many homes and hearts shall it be, and in high stimulus to the 
mind, the wide ‘land over. For a while it will be ours to see it 
accomplish its sweet and holy destiny in the souls of men, and to 
give myriad evidences of its high birthright! 

Is. Is. 








Arr. I1.—1. Nineveh andits Remains: With an account of a visit 
to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or 
Devil-worshippers ; and an Inquiry into the manners and arts 
of the ancient Assyrians. By Austen Henry Layard, Esq., 
D.C.L. Two vols. London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

2.—Monuments of Nineveh. By Austen Henry Layard, Esq., 

D.C.L. London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MID the momentary languishing of the spirit of antiquarian 
research—the general ardour in the pursuit of the history of 
more authentic periods—and the ignorance which has compla- 
cently ascribed to mythic legend so much of the early traditionary 
history of the East—we have been startled by the most important 
and astonishing discovery that has ever yet rewarded the labours 
of the antiquary ; one which promises to lighten up much of the 
dark annals of ancient Asia, and to present us, though not perhaps 
with the perfect chain, at least with many of the lost links which 
connect us with the first rise of civilization. These antiquities, 
it must be remembered, are not to be regarded, like those on 
either shore of the Augean, as relics rendered interesting simply by 
historical association, but they rather form the almost only 
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remaining testimony of a nation, which had passed away before 
the Empire of Alexander, or of Cyrus, had arisen, and whose very 
records had been well nigh lost before the era of the historian. 
They have already served to establish at once the site, the splen- 
dour, and the arts of that great city, to which, however indistinctly, 
history and tradition point, as having been for many centuries 
the throne and the glory of Asia—as having shared with the 
pyramids the pride of being the earliest existing record of human 
art, and the primeval monument of post-diluvian civilization— 
and extended her conquests, at various periods, over the nations 
ranging between the Ganges and the Great Sea. The vague 
sentiment of wonder and speculation, with which we have been 
wont to regard the legends of this ancient people, has been 
replaced by a spirit of historical inquiry ; and the shapeless ruins 
of Assyria have been transformed into the mausoleums of their 
glory and art. The materials which we are engaged in collecting 
may perhaps suffice eventually to form their history; and it is 
strange that of the four great empires of the world, the annals 
of the earliest should be the /asé to be recorded in Europe. 

We should endeavour, perhaps, at the outset of our labours, to 
explain how far the inquiry has already proceeded, in order that 
our readers may be able to judge of the deductions which we are in 
a position to draw. The evidence which has as yet been adduced 
is, from two causes, rendered exceedingly incomplete: the one is to 
be found in the limited extent of the discovery; the other in the 
fact that we have hitherto been unable, with little exception, either 
to interpret the language, or decipher the character, of the inscrip- 
tions. It does, however, suffice to argue much concerning the arts of 
the Assyrians, and to throw considerable light upon their manners 
and religion. Beyond all, it has established the topography of 
Nineveh, and determined how far the ruins in the neighbourhood 
of the Tigris may represent the site of the Assyrian capital. But 
the national history, one which may be reasonably supposed to 
comprise the early annals of Upper Asia, remains almost wholly 
unrevealed, and the principal evidence we have at present obtained, 
rests upon the comparative antiquity of edifices and relics, upon 
imperfect genealogies of kings, and upon conquests shadowed 
forth in sculpture. We may, however, notwithstanding the 
progress which has already been made, still regard the investigation 
as in its infancy: from the records which we now possess, we are 
likely to gain very important historical testimony; and where 
they are found to fail, we doubt not that the enterprise of modern 
antiquaries will prompt them to seek further among the ruins of 
Assyria. Upon the superior historical value of the inscriptions 
we need not insist, and though it is more than probable that 
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those which have already been discovered, will afford us but 
defective testimony upon a subject so intimately interwoven with 
every incident as chronology, we can scarcely question that they 
will enable us to determine many of the more important points 
upon which modern writers are at issue. The difficulties, however, 
attendant upon the deciphering of the Assyro-Babylonian character 
are so great, that in any other than the able hands of Major 
Rawlinson we should almost be induced to despair of their being 
surmounted. 

We presume that none of our readers will be disposed to ques- 
tion the fact, that the mounds of Nimroud, in which these relics 
were discovered, do really represent the site of Nineveh; how- 
ever great might have been their reluctance at first, to suffer an 
accidental discov ery to overthrow the opinion of ages. Any 
doubts, however, which may be entertaimed on this head, will be 
dispelled by an examination of the internal evidence of the anti- 
quities discovered. The mounds of Kouyunjik, on the east bank 
of the Tigris and opposite the town of Mosul, have long been 
supposed, as we need scarcely remark, to occupy the site “of the 
city ; and the tradition which had placed the tomb of Jonal in 
their vicinity, strengthened the opinion. Lower down the river, 


and near its confluence with the Zab, are the vast mounds of 


Nimroud, which were the chief scene of Mr. Layard’s researches. 
To the northward of Kouyunjik, and at a distance from the Tigris 
are the ruins of Khorsabad; and not many miles from the 
mounds of Nimroud, in a position relatively similar, stand those 
of Karamles. The conflicting claims of these ruins had never 
hitherto been determined ; but we think with Mr. Layard that 
the question may be satisfactorily solved upon the supposition 
that the buildings which they represent were all comprehended 
within the walls of Nineveh. Even the ruins at Nimroud are 
wholly inadequate to convey tous an idea of that great city; and 
the description given by the prophet of its extent, corresponds 
in a very striking manner with the area comprised within these 
four principal ruins. The vestiges of former civilization, which 
we meet with on the west bank of the river, refer probably to in- 
ferior cities, but we must at present entertain faint hopes of their 
identification. 

Mr. Layard had been travelling through the countries border- 
ing on the Levant—the scenes usually frequented by travellers to 
the East—before he visited the ruins of Assyria. ‘The latter, he 
tells us, excited in him the deeper interest. He could scarcely 
have found a country so fitted for his researches as an antiquary, 
or so congenial to his enthusiasm as a pilgrim. The site of 
Nineveh could not have been interesting to him for its ruins and 
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antiquities alone: he must have remembered that it was the scene 
of the encampment of the ten thousand, who fought on the fatal 
field of Cunaxa; that it was also the scene where, at a period 
yet less remote, the Byzantine arms had signalised their final 
triumph over the standard of Asia, and the ancient prestige of the 
Persian monarchy had once more yielded to the valour and dis- 
cipline of the West. To Mr. Layard is unquestionably due the 
distinction of having first established, beyond controversy, as we 
have said, the site of Nineveh; of being, if not the first, at least 
the principal, discoverer of the treasures so long lost and hidden 
in its ruin; and of having brought to this country the most valu- 
able of the discovered memorials of the parent nation of art. We 
know not whether most to admire his unwearied industry and 
perseverance, or the importance of his enterprise. The diffi- 
culties which lay before him—difficulties which he so completely 
succeeded in surmounting—were such as many a more than ordi- 
nary mind would have sunk under, even with all his enthusiasm 
to buoy them up. The chief of these was the want of funds re- 
quisite for so great an undertaking; this was at length removed, 
after years of unabated ardour in the pursuit had well tested his 
merits, firstly by the liberality of Sir Stratford Canning, our Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, and afterwards by our Government 
at home: the determined opposition of the local authorities to 
the excavations was an obstacle overcome chiefly by his own bril- 
liant diplomacy; and the hostile spirit of the Arab tribes was 
tamed and softened, as we shall hereafter show, by that myste~ 
rious ascendancy which we occasionally find asserted by superior 
minds over an uncivilized people. 

In the work before us we think Mr. Layard has displayed 
talents as varied, as in the conduct of his researches. His style 
is clear and animated, his speculations are ingenious yet well- 
grounded, his arguments forcible and sound. There are, however, 
a few inaccuracies in his statements, a few instances of somewhat 
inconclusive reasoning, which he may easily correct in another 
edition. But these we will readily pass over, and rather express 
our surprise that one whose mode of life has been so unfavourable 
to study, should have achieved so much, than evince dissatisfaction 
at any errors we may discover. Albeit we believe the black flag 
is generally supposed to be flying from the camp of the reviewer, 
and little quarter, where mistakes do arise, to be either expected 
or received. The beautiful self-portraiture which Mr. Layard 
has so unwittingly presented to his readers, carries us back to 
the travels of Warburton, and the discoveries of Burckhardt: if 
he cannot rival the one as an author, he may at least eclipse the 
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other as an antiquary. The following sketch of his Eastern life 
is contained in the opening pages of his work :— 


“During the autumn of 1839, and winter of 1840, I had been 
wandering through Asia Minor and Syria, scarcely leaving untrod 
one spot hallowed by tradition, or one ruin consecrated by history. I 
was accompanied by one no less curious and enthusiastic than myself. 
We were both equally careless of comfort and unmindful of danger. 
We rode alone; our arms were our only protection; a valise behind 
our saddles was our wardrobe, and we tended our own horses, except 
when relieved from the duty by the hospitable inhabitants of a 
‘Turcoman village or an Arab tent. Thus, unembarrassed by needless 
luxuries, and uninfluenced by the opinions and prejudices of others, 
we mixed amongst the people, acquired without effort their manners, 
and enjoyed without alloy those emotions which scenes so novel, and 
spots so rich in varied association, cannot fail to produce. I look back 
with feelings of grateful delight to those happy days, when free and 
unheeded, we left at dawn the humble cottage or cheerful tent, and 
lingering as we listed, unconscious of distance and of the hour, found 
ourselves, as the sun went down, under some hoary ruin tenanted by 
the wandering Arab, or in some crumbling village still bearing a well 
known name. No experienced dragoman measured our distances and 
appointed our stations. We were honored with no conversation by 
pashas, nor did we seek any civilities from governors. We neither 
drew tears nor curses from villagers by seizing their horses, or 
searching their houses for provisions: their welcome was sincere ; 
their scanty fare was placed before us; we eat, and came, and went 
in peace.”"—P. 1. 


It may not be uninteresting, before we proceed further, to 
pause and consider what is the amount of credible information — 
gathered from whatever source, whether from the records of 
history or the reclamation of antiquities—which we have hitherto 
possessed concerning this ancient people. We shall endeavour 
simply to state the facts, and shall reserve the arguments which 
may be founded thereon, for another portion of our remarks. 
And the information gleaned from these sources is so scanty, that 
we need scarcely fear, by this digression, to weary the patience 
of our readers. The slight and incidental testimony of scripture, 
as gathered from Moses, and from the prophets (up to the com- 
paratively recent era of the collision between the Kings of 
Nineveh and Judea), serves simply to afford support to the notion 
of the extreme antiquity of the Assyrian nation, the era of its 
origin being a point in controversy among modern writers, as 
regards a period of a thousand years. The isolated statements 
which may be found in the writings of Herodotus, the great 
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historian of antiquity, give us a very insufficient insight into the 
annals of Assyria; that author having purposely refrained, under 
the idea that the magnitude of the subject demanded a separate 
dissertation, from making a more than casual allusion to this 
country in his great work. He does, however, assign a period of 
520 years, as the duration of the dominion of Nineveh over 
Upper Asia. Of his Assyrian history, if, which is questionable, 
he ever carried out his intention of compiling it, and that of 
Ctesias, who wrote in the following century, the one has been 
unfortunately, the other deservedly lost. The fragments of the 
latter, which, through their citation in the works of Diodorus 
and Photius, have survived, bear sufficient internal evidence of 
the grossest forgery and falsehood, to gain the condemnation of 
the whole. The succession of Assyrian kings which, together with 
the duration of every reign, from the remote era of the son of 
Nimrod, he has presumed to chronicle, includes many names 
conformable only to the genius of the Greek, Persian, and 
Egyptian languages, and wholly at variance, in point of construc- 
tion, with those of the kings of scripture, whilst other fabulous 
members of the dynasty appear to be dignified with the names of 
drugs, with which, as the physician of Artaxerxes Mnemon, he 
may be supposed to have been familiar! The vast hosts which 
he places under the control of Ninus and Semiramis, in the 
Bactrian and Indian expeditions of those sovereigns, are wholly 
irreconcilable with the early era he assigns them, if the Hebrew 
chronology be correct. We should, therefore, did we place 
reliance upon the records of Ctesias, be liable to almost as severe 
a condemnation for our credulity, as if, in treating of the sculptures 
discovered in Assyria, we were to regard them, like the Arabs 
by whom ‘they were exhumed, as the idols of the antediluvian 
giants, 

We are ready, however, with Heber, to admit that these fables 
may have heen. y) ‘ounded upon truth; but as that truth is only to 
be discerned by the light of authentic corroborative testimony, 
the historical value of th 1e writings of Ctesias falls to the ground 
at once. From the fragments of Berosus—the Manetho of 
Chaldeea, and, like him, the priest, historian, and astrologer of 
his country—we may gain information concerning the ancient 
Assyrians, ‘which considering the reputation and early era of the 
author, may be regarded as not altogether devoid of authenticity: 
but the writings of Moses of Chorene, and the later Armenian 
historians, should be read with a disposition to admit little more’ 
than the possibility of the probable, or less than the falsity of the 
doubtful. The reputation of ancient writers as regards this ques- 
tioh;may now, however, be said to rest upon the interpreting of 
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the inscriptions; and by their testimony, for the most part, they 
must stand or fall. 

Our acquaintance with Assyrian art has been hitherto yet more 
circumscribed than our knowledge of Assyrian history. The al- 
most inaccessible region from which the relics of this nation, if 
any still existed, must have been derived, joined to the apparently 
hopeless nature of the enterprise, had deterred more than one 
ardent antiquary from a pursuit which seemed likely to be fraught 
with so much difficulty and disappointment. The most success- 
ful of our countrymen—indeed, almost the only European of 
celebrity—who had hitherto embarked in the investigation, was 
Mr. Rich, who by a singular coincidence held the identical ap- 
pointment under the East India Company at Bagdad, with that 
afterwards obtained by Major Rawlinson in that city. His dis- 
coveries, however, which date from about the year 1820, were 
rather remarkable for their curiosity, than for any light which 
they were able to throw upon the early civilization of Asia; and 
the most important service, perhaps, which he succeeded in ren- 
dering to the cause of history, is to be found in his valuable in- 
quiries into the topography of ancient Babylon. We have now 
shown how slight is the information which we have hitherto ac- 
quired upon this subject, whether from the testimonies of the 
ancients or the revelations of the soil. We shall shortly en- 
deavour to lay before our readers a sketch of the wonderful dis- 
coveries of Mr. Lavard, and afterwards proceed, as far as our 
limits will permit us, to consider what additional light they have 
already served to throw upon the History, Arts, and Religion of 
the ancient Assyrians. 

But, beyond question, the discovery which will afford us the 
- most material assistance in the investigation of this subject—and, 
indeed, the most signal triumph of human industry and human 
ingenuity after that of Champollion and Young—is to be found 
in the interpretation of the trilingual inscriptions of Persia. This 
had been heralded during the present century by others of equal 
or inferior magnitude, but the Persian inscriptions had, till within 
the last few years, remained an impenetrable mystery. Burckhardt 
had discovered monuments among the ruins of Mexico; Laborde, 
and indeed Burckhardt also, had found carved halls and palaces in 
the rocks of Petra; the ingenuity of Champollion and Young had 
led them to the detection of a phonetic language in the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt—a discovery which was afterwards worked out 
and improved upon by the sagacity of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, of 
Lepsius, and Rosellini, and has since been so fully summed up in 
the clear and comprehensive deductions of Bunsen; but neither 
had the mounds of Assyria hitherto been successfully penetrated, 
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nor the inscriptions of Persia been deciphered. Of the latter, in 
case any of our readers should be yet unacquainted with their 
nature, we may be permitted to say a few words. They are in- 
deed so closely interwoven with the more legitimate object of our 
present inquiry, as to compel us, when speaking of those of 
Assyria, to make further allusion to them. 

Three kinds of the cuneiform or arrow-headed writing have 
long been found in Upper Asia, upon the remains: of ancient 
edifices and the smoothed surfaces of rocks, between the banks 
of the Euphrates and the eastern boundary of Persia. They have 
also been discovered, as in Assyria, upon cylinders and bricks : 
and their interpretation has at length assigned them, beyond con- 
troversy, to the Achemenian kings, and, therefore, to a period 
anterior to the Macedonian conquest. These three different 
forms of writing have been found to comprise the Persian, the 
commonly, but incorrectly termed Median, and the Babylonian 
languages, in which the sovereigns who succeeded to the throne 
of the great Cyrus, issued their proclamations to the three subject 
nations of Persia, Media, and Babylon. So far as the inscriptions 
in the Persian language are concerned, the apparently insurmount- 
able difficulties, which at first attended their interpretation, were 
dispelled by the fortunate discovery of the intimate connexion exist- 
ing, in words at least, between this branch of the cuneiform and 
the Zend and Sanscrit languages. With the aid of this key, the 
hitherto unintelligible lines and angles of which it is composed, 
have been resolved into an alphabet of forty letters, and the 
elements of this ancient language been recovered. When we 
attribute to our countryman, Major Rawlinson, the chief merit 
in the elucidation of these inscriptions, we should not forget the 
eminent services which have been rendered by Professor Lassen, 
the great eastern philologist of the University of Bonn, by M. 
Bournouf, of Paris, and M. Westengaard, an eminent Danish 
orientalist. The coincidence afforded by the fact that the inves- 
tigations of three at least of these ingenious antiquaries have 
conducted them, without communication, to similar results, joined 
to the internal evidence of truth which the translations bear, 
places beyond question the general accuracy of their statements. 

The effect of this great philological discovery has been to fufnish 
important historical evidence, either where we have hitherto had 
no testimony at all; or (more commonly) where ancient authors 
are at variance; or thirdly, where some corroborating authority is 
required to establish the truth of statements of questionable 
authenticity. The historian, whose assertions this discovery has 
served chiefly to bear out, is Herodotus ; and it is singular that 
some passages of his history, after having been for so many 
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centuries pondered over in incredulity, should thus derive their - 
confirmation, much as the records of Moses (we are reminded of 
this analogy by Dr. Sumner) have recently gained strength from 
some of our geological discoveries. And it is not least remarkable, 
that inscriptions which, from their evident antiquity, must have 
been ever regarded as objects of signal importance, and might 
reasonably have been supposed to bear an intimate relation to the 
history of ancient Greece, should have been so long permitted to 
baffle the ingenuity of the West. Among those which have proved 
of the highest historical value, are to be ranked that of Xerxes, 
on the rock at Van, and that of Darius Hystaspes, on that at 
Behistan : and more fortunate than the Magi of Belshazzar, have 
Major Rawlinson and his fellow-labourers succeeded in inter- 
preting the writing on these walls of nature, not indeed prophecies 
of the future, but memorials of an almost equally unknown 
ast. 

. So intimate is the connexion between the history of Persia and 
Assyria—so similar the method by which we proceed to decipher 
the inscriptions of either nation—that we could scarcely do justice 
to the great subject under our consideration, did we omit at the 
outset to refresh the memories of our readers with the nature of 
the discoveries in Persia, and with the chief means by which they 
have been attained. A knowledge of the construction of the 
Persian cuneiform will be an invaluable guide in the investigation 
of the Assyrian, with which we are at present almost wholly 
unacquainted ; and our mode of inquiry must, therefore, be by 
proceeding from the later to the earlier period—that which we 
are generally compelled to adopt when we attempt to compute 
the chronology of Asia. We have now to beg the pardon of our 
readers for this digression, which we have made with a view of 
placing before them a sketch of such discoveries as may bear, 
either directly or indirectly, upon Assyrian history and antiquities ; 
a solicitation with which, if our labours in the last few pages have 
in any degree contributed to their edification, we doubt not they 
will readily comply. 

We left Mr. Layard in Syria. After a three weeks’ journey 
from Aleppo, rendered dangerous by the foraging bands of Arabs 
which then infested the intervening country, he arrived at Mosul, 
the seat of the pashalic in which lay the object of his enterprise. 
This was in the year 1840. He first visited the mounds of 
Kouyunjik, whose position we have already described. Satisfied, 
however, that they alone could not represent the site of Nineveh, 
he pursued his journey through the desert to the Arab village of 
Hannaum Ali, situated on the west bank of the Tigris, and oppo- 
site the mounds of Nimroud, “ From the summit of an artificial 
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eminence,” he observes, “we looked down upon a broad plain 
separated from us by the river. A line of lofty mounds bounded 
it to the east, and one of a pyramidical form rose high above ‘the 
rest. Beyond it could be faintly traced the waters of the Zab.” 
These mounds at once suggested themselves to him as being the 
remains of the great city. He afterwards visited the ruins of 
Kalah Sheghat, but owing to circumstances which he does not 
explain, was shortly compelled to relinquish the investigation, 
which he had no opportunity of resuming until the autumn of 
1845. 

In the meantime, M. Botta, who appears to have shared the 
antiquarian zeal of Mr. Layard, had been established at Mosul 
as consul of France. He at once commenced excavations among 
the ruins opposite that city, but was shortly induced to transfer 
his researches to the mound of Khorsabad, where he soon pene- 
trated into the halls or chambers of an ancient palace; and “to 
him,” Mr. Layard frankly owns, “is due the honour of having 
discovered the first Assyrian monument.” The walls were 
adorned with sculptured slabs representing sieges and battles, and 
developing a degree of art, which served at once to cast a new 
light upon the early civilization of the East. Yet however im- 
portant this discovery may have been, it formed but the prelude 
to those splendid relics which were afterwards revealed at Nim- 
roud ; and M. Botta, content with the antiquities he had already 
transmitted to Paris, did not investigate any other ruins. 

At length Mr. Layard returned to Mosul with means at his 
disposal for the prosecution of his researches. He had been sup- 
plied by the British Ambassador, previous to leaving Constanti- 
nople, not only with funds, but with letters of introduction to the 
Pasha of the province, surnamed Keritii Oglu, and the concilia- 
tion of this functionary was the first, and not the least arduous, 
step in hiscareer. It called, indeed, for the exercise of no trifling 
shrewdness to enter upon a negotiation with Keritli Oglu, a 
pasha whose perfidy, like the “ Punica fides” of old times, had 
passed into a proverb. Seldom, indeed, among the various 
Eastern officials whose evil deeds have gained them an European 
notoriety, do we read of one so prodigal of his reputation for 
truth and honour. Mr. Layard, therefore,on his introduction, 
wisely determined rather to avoid the subject of his journey, than 
attempt to overcome the objections which the Pasha might enter- 
tain to the renewal of his researches, and being moreover appre- 
hensive of the jealousy of rival antiquaries, withdrew secretly to 
Nimroud, to commence his operations upon the mound. But 
the discoveries of the first few days, which sufficiently re-assured 
his hopes, had created such great sensation in the neighbourhood, 
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that Mr. Layard thought it expedient formally to acquaint the 
Pasha with his proceedings ; doubting little, nevertheless, that 
he had been forestalled in his information. Reports, indeed, not 
of the excavations only, but of wealth thereby acquired, had 
already reached Mosul, but the Pasha himself was in the pursuit 
of too congenial an occupation to be disturbed by them at that 
moment. “He had,” says Mr, Layard, “on the day before, 
entrapped his subjects, by the reports he had himself circulated 
of his death, and was now actively engaged in seeking pecuniary 
compensation for the insult he had received in the rejoicings 
of the population.” There are, in truth, few instances to be 
found of the uncontrolled exercise of so much tyranny and 
oppression, as that which prevails under the dominion of these 
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of modern times. But we must here take leave of Keritli Oglu, 
and refer such of our readers as may be interested in the 
details of Turkish tyranny, to the work before us. The part 
performed by this functionary is altogether unworthy to form 
a longer episode in our narrative; and, indeed, the only cir- 
cumstance which entitles him to mention, one however which 
will ensure him a lasting notoriety, though scarcely a very envi- 
able one among European antiquaries, is to be found in his 
resolute repugnance to the prosecution of Mr. Layard’s re- 
searches. From this unfortunate circumstance the works at 
Nimroud were materially retarded, and often indeed completely 
suspended ; and the disputes which arose upon the subject, invol- 
ving a series of prevarications on the part of the Pasha, and of 
recriminations on that of Mr. Layard, were only terminated by 
the deposition of the former, and the arrival of a firman, granted 
at the solicitation of Sir Stratford Canning, which guaranteed to 
the latter the uninterrupted prosecution of his enterprise. 

Mr. Layard commenced his excavations simultaneously at 
various parts of the mound, and they were not destined to be 
long unrewarded. The calcined fragments of bas-relief, which 
presented themselves at the outset of his labours, bore testimony 
to some tremendous conflagration that had finally sealed the 
doom of the Assyrian Empire. As the investigation proceeded, 
the existence not of sculptures only, but of edifices beneath the 
soil, was clearly indicated, and Mr. Layard’s labours eventually 
resulted in the discovery of four separate palaces of different eras, 
developing different stages of art, and in different states of pre- 
servation. They were found to contain vast galleries or chambers, 
the walls like those of the palace discovered by M. Botta, at 
Khorsabad, being covered with slabs of bas-relief, either comme- 
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morative of the conquests of the Assyrians, or symbolical of their 
religious mysteries and superstitions. The inscriptions as yet 
for the most part undeciphered, which almost uniformly accom- 
panied them, promised, from their evident historical nature, to 
afford important insight into the annals of this people. The 
exact object, as well as the dates of these edifices, is a question 
which the inscriptions alone can satisfactorily determine. For, 
whilst little doubt can be entertained of their having been the 
palaces of the Assyrian kings, the figures of priests, the represen- 
tations of sacrifices and other religious ceremonies pourtrayed 
upon the walls, together with the winged human-headed lions (to 
which we shall afterwards allude), which appear to have been 
designed as objects of veneration, though not probably of worship, 
lead us at the same time to the belief that they were temples 
consecrated to the Deity. Mr. Layard endeavours to reconcile 
these conflicting notions, on the supposition that the king being 
regarded as the visible representative of the god, and combining 
a religious character with his temporal supremacy, united in these 
edifices the sacred temple and the royal palace. 

The ruin at the south-west corner was first thoroughly exa- 
mined. As the investigation proceeded, it became evident that 
this edifice had been destroyed by fire; the slabs along many of 
the walls being cracked in every direction and reduced to lime, 
and bearing other traces of exposure to intense heat. The 
destruction of the chief buildings of a captured city, appears 
to have been the usual custom of the eastern conquerors of 
those times; as we find, among other instances, in the rasing 
of the temple, palace, and greater buildings of Jerusalem, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, not many years after the fall of Nineveh. 
It soon became manifest that this edifice had never been 
completed, but that it was probably in process of construc- 
tion at the time when the city fell into the hands of Cyaxares ; 
and the appearance of the sculpture itself sufficiently proved 
that there must be at least one building of an earlier date within 
the mound of Nimroud. The slabs almost uniformly bore testi- 
mony to having been brought from a more ancient structure, 
being placed with the carved side facing the wall, and the backs 
having been smoothed, apparently with a view to their being 
again sculptured ; for the invariable custom of the Assyrians was, 
as Mr. Layard has satisfactorily established, to fix their slabs on 
the walls before they sculptured them. A more accurate exami- 
nation of the carvings on the various slabs led our author to 
conclude that they had been transported from as many as three 
different edifices; the bas-reliefs exhibiting as many characters of 
sculpture, which differed materially from each other, both in style 
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and artistic perfection, as the customs of the nation had changed 
and the skill of the sculptor retrograded or advanced. And the 
result justified his conclusions. The style of many of these 
bas-reliefs was afterwards clearly identified with that of those in 
the north-west, or most ancient building, and the niches from 
which they had been abstracted were-discovered: that of others, 
was found closely to correspond with the sculptures in the central 
palace; whilst the bas-reliefs of the third style, differing widely 
from the rest, appeared to belong to a structure which Mr. Layard 
was unable to discover. The whole appearance of the south-west 
edifice was that of an unfinished building ; the embellishments 
had evidently never been far proceeded with; few, if any, of the 
slabs had been again sculptured. Many of those which had been 
removed from the north-west palace were found in passages 
connecting the two buildings, where they appeared to have been 
left in consequence of some great and sudden event, such as the 
fall of the city, which had arrested the project of the Assyrian 
king. It is, therefore, rational to conclude, upon these and 
other premises, not only that the south-west structure was the 
most recent of the palaces of Nineveh, but that its origin could 
not be referred to a much earlier era than the fall of the empire. 
We may, therefore, perhaps be permitted to suggest the year 607 
B.C. as that of its foundation, being the year in which the capital 
was wrested by the Assyrians from the hands of the barbarous 
Scyths, and that preceding its destruction. With regard to the other 
and more ancient buildings, we cannot hope, with our present 
limited information, to assign their respective dates, but only to 
suggest their relative antiquity. 

The discoveries in this palace were not so various, nor, with the 
exception of a few of the bas-reliefs, so interesting as in the 
north-west. The floors of some of the chambers were paved 
with stones, inscribed on either side, and laid on layers of bitumen, 
which had preserved, with remarkable clearness, an impression of 
the characters carved on the stone. We have mentioned that 
those of the bas-reliefs.contained in this palace, which had been 
brought from an unexplored edifice, and appeared to be of more 
recent origin, differed materially from those of the north-west 
and central, or more ancient structures. The execution of the 
later period was very inferior to that of the earlier; the art, 
however, appeared to have deteriorated, not only towards the fall 
of the Assyrian Empire, but exhibited, as far as the relative 
antiquity of the sculptures in the different edifices could be 
determined, a gradual and progressive decline, almost from the 
earliest period chronicled by these ruins. The bas-reliefs of the 
more recent style corresponded with those of Khorsabad, and 
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the inscriptions on each corroborated the testimony afforded by 
the sculpture, in assigning their execution to a similar era, if not 
to the identical sovereign. Our readers will be interested to 
read, in Mr. Layard’s own words, a description of the more 
remarkable of these sculptures, illustrative as they are of the 
manners and arts of the Assyrians. In speaking of two slabs, 
which appeared to have been brought from the north-west 
edifice, he observes : 


“On each slab were twu bas-reliefs, separated from one another by 
a band of inscriptions. The subject on the upper part of No. 1 was 
a battle scene,—two chariots drawn by horses richly caparisoned, 
were each occupied by a group of three warriors ; the principal person 
in both groups was beardless, and evidently an eunuch. He was 
clothed in a complete suit of mail, and wore a pointed helmet on his 
head, from the sides of which fell lappets covering the ears, the lower 
part of the face, and the neck. The left hand, the arm being extended, 
grasped a bow at full stretch; whilst the right, drawing the string to 
the ear, held an arrow ready to be discharged. The second warrior 
urged with the reins and whip, to the.utmost of their speed, three 
horses, who were galloping over the plain. A third without helmet, 
and with flowing hair and beard, held a shield for the defence of the 
principal figure. Under the horses’ feet, and scattered about the relief, 
were the conquered, wounded by the arrows of the conquerors. I 
observed with surprise, the elegance and richness of the ornaments, 
the faithful and delicate delineation of the limbs and muscles, both in 
the men ané horses, and the knowledge of art displayed in the grouping 
of the figures, and the general composition. In all these respects, 
as well as in costume, this sculpture appeared to me, not only to 
differ, but to surpass the bas-relief of Khorsabad. I traced also in the 
character used in the inscription a marked difference from that found 
on the monuments discovered by M. Botta.” 

“The lower bas-relief on No. 2 represented the siege of a castle or 
of a walled city. To the left were two warriors, each holding a cir- 
cular ghield in one hand, and a short sword in the other, <A tunic, 
confined at the waist by a girdle, and ornamented by a fringe of tassels, 
descended to the knee ; a quiver was suspended at the back, and the 
left arm was passed through the bow, which was thus kept by the side, 
ready for use. They wore the pointed helmets before described. 
The foremost warrior was ascending a ladder placed against the castle. 
Threé turrets, with angular battlements, rose above walls similarly 
ornamented. In the first turret were two warriors: the one in the 
act of discharging an arrow, the other raising a shield and casting a 
stone at the assailants, from whom the besieged were distinguished by 
their head-dress,—a simple fillet binding the hair above the temples. 
Their beards at the same time were less carefully arranged. The 
second turret was occupied by a slinger, preparing his sling. In the 
interval between this turret and the third, and over an arched gate- 
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way, was a female figure, known by her long hair, descending from 
the shoulders in curls. Her right hand was elevated, as if in the act 
of asking for mercy.”—Vol. i. pp. 40—42. 


From Mr. Layard’s description of the bas-reliefs which ap- 
peared to have been brought from a more recent edifice, we select 
the following :— 


“ The most perfect of the bas-reliefs (No. 1), was in many respects 
interesting. It represented a king, distinguished by his high conical 
tiara, standing over a prostrate warrior; his right hand elevated, and 
the left supported by a bow. ‘The figure at his feet, probably a cap- 
tive enemy or rebel, wore a pointed cap, somewhat similar in form to 
that already described. I was, from this circumstance, at first inclined 
to believe that the sculpture represented the conquest of the original 
founders of Nimroud, by a new race,—perhaps the overthrow of the 
first by the second Assyrian dynasty; but I was subsequently led to 
abandon the conjecture. 

* Another slab in this wall (No. 3), was occupied, with the excep- 
tion of the prisoner, by figures resembling those on the slab just 
described. The king, however, holds his bow horizontally, and his 
attendant eunuch is carrying his arms—a second bow, the mace, and 
u quiver. All these figures are about 3 feet 8 inches in height, the 
dimensions of those before discovered being somewhat smaller. 

“The rest of the wall, which had completely disappeared in some 
places, was composed of gigantic winged figures, sculptured in low- 
relief. They were found to be almost entirely defaced.”—Vol. i. 
p. 60. 


The similarity of style between the latter bas-reliefs and those 
discovered in Persia, will be recognised by all who have any ac- 
quaintance with Persepolitan sculpture. The carvings also upon 
the rock of Behistan, representing Darius Hystaspes and the 
rebels, strikingly coincide with them. 

Mr. Layard, before he had exhausted the antiquities contained 
in the south-west edifice, penetrated into the chambers of the 
north-west, or principal palace. The date of this structufe was, 
as we have shown, anterior to that of the buildmg at the south- 
west corner, and the ruin at Khorsabad, but its positive era 
cannot at present be determined. The sculptures discovered in 
this edifice were, for the most part, in a better state of preserva- 
tion, and exhibited a higher degree of artistic skill, than those 
which had been carved for either of the latter, and were moreover 
of greater interest. From our author’s descriptions of the bas- 
reliefs found in this palace we shall select one or two, that our 
readers may judge how closely they corresponded in design with 
the earliest of those from the south-west edifice, to which we first 
alluded, and which their discoverer, as we have said, attributed to 
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the north-west palace. The identity of style in the horses, the 
chariots, the warriors, the sieges, is everywhere conspicuous. 
The fact of the Persepolitan representation of the Deity being 
found in this edifice, does not affect the question of its antiquity, 
since the changes which were successively introduced into the 
religious rites of the Eastern nations do not appear, for the most 
part, to have materially affected their conception of the Deity, 
who seems to have been recognised as the same immaterial 


Being, both after and before he was worshipped under the sym- 
bol of fire. 


“The bas-reliefs, above and below, were of the highest interest. 
They represented the wars of the king and the conquest of some 
strange people. The two upper bas-reliefs, on slabs Nos. 3 and 4, 
formed one subject—the king followed by warriors, in battle with his 
enemies under the walls of a hostile castle. He stands, gorgeously 
attired, in a chariot drawn, as usual, by three horses, richly capari- 
soned. He is discharging an arrow either against the besieged, who 
are defending the towers and walls; or against a warrior, who, already 
wounded, is tumbling from his chariot, one of the horses having fallen 
to the ground. An attendant protects the person of the king with a 
shield, whilst a second is holding the reins and urging on the horses. 
A warrior, fallen from the chariot of the enemy, is almost under the 
horses’ feet. Above the king, discharging an arrow, the head of 
which is in the form of a trident, is the great Deity, represented—as 
ut Persepolis—by a winged figure within a circle. He wears the 
horned cap resembling that of the human-headed lions and bulls.”— 
Vol. i. p. 332. 


Weare struck by the noble design of these sculptures, and by 
the national spirit which they evince. They were well calculated 
either to swell the pride of the king, or raise the enthusiasm of 
the people. Magnificent must have been the spectacle presented 
by these palaces, as they were seen by the prophet Ezekiel in 
their glory, when not only did their walls tell of their annals and 
their arts, but when they were thronged by the priests and princes 
of Assyria, and the captives of surrounding nations. With what a 
blending of pride and veneration may we fancy the people of 
Nineveh gazing upon a temple, which was at once the monument 
of their conquests, the sanctuary of their religious mysteries, and 
the dwelling of their deified sovereign—where their sculptures 
were, in a measure, the archives of their history, and their Art 
symbolised their Glory! Well may we fancy the Assyrian king 
designing this great memorial of the achievements of his people, 
like the Roman poet, (whose lines we will not mutilate to render 
more fully applicable to the present occasion) :— 
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“In foribus pugnam ex auro solidoque elephanto 
Gangaridum faciam, victorisque arma Quirini ; 
Atque hic undantem bello, magnumque fluentem 
Nilum; ae navali surgentes ere columnas ; 

Adde tot urbes Asiz domitas, pulsumque Niphaten, 
Fidentemque fuga Parthum, versisque sagittis ; 

Et duo rapta manu diverso ex hoste tropxa, 
Bisque triumphatas utroque ab littore gentes.” 


We resume our narrative of the excavations. Mr. Layard’s 
researches in the north-west palace were attended with the greatest 
success, and his discoveries of bas-reliefs were rapidly followed by 
that of the sacred figures, which derived peculiar interest by the 
insight they afforded into the religious ceremonies of the Assyrians; 
but whether they represented orders of the priesthood, or were 
designed as inferior divinities, is uncertain. The fact of their 
being furnished with wings, inclines us to the latter, the sacrifices 
they are bearing, to the former opinion. Their robes, fringes, and 
tassels were not very dissimilar to the attire of the Levitical 
priesthood, and bespoke them of the sacerdotal order. The wrists 
were ornamented with bracelets, and the feet girt with sandals 
answering to the rédAa of Homer. They appeared to be pro- 
ceeding to the altar; one was bearing an incense-basket in the 
left hand, and an offering resembling a fir-cone in the right; 
another was carrying a fallow deer. The fir-cone, it has been 
surmised, from its inflammable nature, was regarded as an apt 
emblem of the sacred element in the later religious system. At 
a distance from these figures was one about nine feet high, with 
the head of a vulture or eagle, which though otherwise similar to 
those we have described, could not represent a sacerdotal order. 
Mr. Layard describes among his discoveries a figure of the king, 
upon which the finest art of the Assyrian sculptor had evidently 
been lavished. He is attired in robes somewhat similar to those 
of the winged figures; his crown is not very unlike the cap of 
the eunuchs; his right hand rests upon the hilt of his sword, and 
in his left he holds a staff. 

The ivories, from the evidence they afforded as to the era of 
the destruction of the building, were perhaps the most important 
of Mr. Layard’s discoveries in this palace. To their historical 
value, however, we shall afterwards allude. They consisted of 
two small tablets, upon which were represented two sitting 
figures, each holding in one hand the Egyptian sceptre. Between 
them is a cartouche containing hieroglyphics, and surmounted 
by a plume similar to those found on the monuments of the 
eighteenth and succeeding Egyptian dynasties. The whole device 
is of Egyptian aspect; and the existence (at a period which Mr. 
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Layard endeavours to determine) of an intimate connexion 
between Egypt and Assyria, is very clearly indicated by many of 
the Assyrian relics, if not indeed by those previously discovered 
in the former country. We should not omit to mention the iron 
scales of armour and the helmets which were also found among 
the ruins, and are valuable as affording, by their similarity to the 
representations in bas-relief, additional evidence of the truth and 
value of Assyrian sculpture, as a portraiture of the national 
customs. 

The discovery of the gigantic head, which immediately followed 
that of the sacred figures, excited the greatest astonishment among 
the Arabs, who regarded it as the exhumed head of Nimrod him- 
self. Surely these simple and literal people must have thought 
the “ winged eagle-headed figures,” one of which we have just 
described, as the most wonderful ornithological phenomena they 
had ever witnessed! This head was sculptured in full, out of the 
alabaster of the country, and appeared to belong to a winged 
lion or bull, similar to those of Khorsabad and Persepolis. Mr. 
Layard next found the “ winged human-headed lions,” which, 
after enduring through all these ages of oblivion, appeared, when 
again brought to the light of day, as perfect as though they had 
been but just sculptured. These figures alone remained to mark 
the division of the chambers: the doors had perished, but the 
warders had survived, and were found guarding the portals where 
they had been left twenty-four centuries ago. Mr. Layard regards 
them as the most extraordinary specimens of Assyrian art which 
have been yet discovered. ‘They were twelve feet in height, and 
as many in length. They bore inscriptions in the cuneiform 
character, which probably declare their origin, though unfortu- 
nately, in a language almost unknown. At present, therefore, 
we must be content with Mr. Layard’s intelligent suggestions, 
delivered in one of the most impressive passages in his whole 
work, 


“T used to contemplate,” he observes, “for hours these mysterious 
emblems, and muse over their intent and history. What more noble 
forms could have ushered the people into the temple of their gods ? 
What more sublime images could have been borrowed from nature, by 
men who sought, unaided by the light of revealed religion, to embody 
their conception of the wisdom, power, and ubiquity of the Supreme 
Being? They could find no better type of intellect and knowledge 
than the head of the man; of strength, than the body of the lion; of 
rapidity of motion, than the wings of the bird. These winged human- 
headed lions were not idle creations, the offspring of mere fancy; their 
meaning was written upon them. They had awed and instructed races 
which flourished 3,000 years ago. Through the portals which they 
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guarded, kings, priests, and warriors had brought sacrifices to their 
altars long before the wisdom of the east had penetrated to Greece, 
and furnished its mythology with symbols long recognized by the 
Assyrian votaries. ‘They may have been buried, and their existence 
may have been unknown, before the foundation of the Eternal City. 


For twenty-five (?) centuries they had been hidden from the eye of 


man; and they now stood forth once more in their ancient majesty. 
But how changed was the scene around them! The luxury and 
civilization of a mighty nation had given place to the wretchedness 
and ignorance of a few half-barbarous tribes. The wealth of temples, 
and the riches of great cities, had been succeeded by ruins and shape- 
less heaps of earth. Above the spacious hall in which they stood the 
plough had passed, and the corn now waved.”—Vol. i. p. 59. 


‘All this” Mr. Layard adds, “to the wondering Kurds is a 
creation of Satan!” They had ever been accustomed to regard 
these mounds as masses of indistinguishable ruin; and the sudden 
development from beneath the soil, of palaces so greatly tran- 
scending their notions of Assyrian splendour, led them, not 
irrationally perhaps, to ascribe these works to other than a human 
hand, and regard them like that infernal temple created by the 
fancy of Milton:— 

** Not Babylon 
Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equalled in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belus or Sérapis their gods, or seat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury.” 


The excavations in the centre of the mound yielded perhaps 
yet more startling results. Ata stage of the inquiry at which 
few traces of sculpture and still fewer of building had been found 
in that quarter, Mr. Layard discovered tombs which indicated by 
their contents, not only the introduction into Assyria of customs 
different from those of the earliest and latest periods, but the 
occupation of the country, at some undetermined, but probably 
medieval era, by a different people. The mode of sepulture 
(except as regards the fact that the bodies were not embalmed), 
was evidently Egyptian: the vases of clay, the copper mirrors 
and spoons, the beads and other ornaments, contained in these 
tombs, were, like the ivories, of a purely Egyptian form and 
character. Beneath them, at the distance of about five feet, were 
the ruins of an ancient palace, which had apparently been dis- 
mantled with a view to the embellishment of another of less 
remote origin. Its walls of unbaked bricks could still be distin- 
guished; but the slabs had been displaced: many of them were 
lying upon the floor, others were packed in rows, apparently 
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with a view to their removal. A somewhat similar discovery re- 
sulted from the operations at the south-east corner. Here like- 
wise were tombs: they too were of Egyptian character, and 
seemed to date from a similar era. Beneath them, also, were 
vestiges of a building. This, however, had been almost totally 
demolished; the walls were bare, and presented no trace of 
sculpture or of inscriptions, which might have thrown light on 
its antiquity. 

The historical question arising out of these discoveries, is at 
once one of the most important and most difficult of solution. 
It is difficult to conceive that changes of such a nature could 
have been wrought by the gradual progress of events; that the 
people who built the city would have at once buried their public 
buildings, and introduced foreign customs into their mode of 
sepulture. At what period, then, did a race, apparently of 
Egyptian extraction, overthrow the dynasty of Assyria, subvert 
the finest monuments of the national art, and raise mausoleums 
for its dead, over the palaces of Nineveh? Mr. Layard’s dis- 
coveries at present serve simply to determine the fact; and the 
only information we can gather with regard to the period must be 
derived from ancient historical records. 

As our limits preclude us from noticing Mr. Layard’s various 
discoveries, we have for the most part restricted our observations 
to such as are illustrative of Assyrian history. We should not, 
however, omit to mention the “ winged human-headed bulls,” 
which were found in the centre of the mound, and are of dimen- 
sions similar to those of the gigantic lions; the winged sphinxes 
found in the south-west palace; the procession of gods carried 
on the shoulders of warriors, also discovered in that edifice; or 
the vases of glass and alabaster in that at the north-west corner. 
We cannot, however, so cursorily allude to the obelisk, which 
appears to be the most ancient, if not the most important 
Assyrian relic. No one, indeed, who has seen it in our Museum, 
can hesitate to assign to it a far higher antiquity, than to any of 
the bas-reliefs which have been brought to this country. It is of 
black marble, about seven feet high, and is sculptured on the 
four sides. Major Rawlinson, who has lately succeeded in 
deciphering the inscription, states that it contains the annals of 
the son of Ninus. The design of the sculpture is a victory. A 
prisoner is represented prostrate before the king: foreign people 
appear to be offering tribute of various kinds; they are leading 
animals, such as the elephant, the rhinoceros, the lion, the 
Bactrian camel, which are only to be found in India, or other 
countries far eastward of the Tigris. It may therefore be assumed 
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to be commemorative of one of the hitherto legendary conquests 
of the Assyrians over Central Asia. 

Comparatively few of the Assyrian antiquities are as yet 
deposited in our Museum. In addition to the bas-reliefs, we 
have scarcely any besides the inscribed slabs, the obelisk, and 
the ivories of Egyptian character, to which we have alluded. 
Among the most interesting sculptures are the winged sacred 
figures, the figures of the king, the impaled prisoners, the repre- 
sentations of sieges and battles, of armies crossing a river, and of 
eastern scenery. Many of the most valuable specimens were 
injured by heing opened at Bombay, and carelessly repacked, and 
some relics of great value were abstracted. 

Mr. Layard’s remaining labour consisted in the transport of 
the antiquities. The winged lion and bull, which he had selected 
for removal, were the most important that remained at the con- 
clusion of the excavations; the obelisk and other curiosities having 
been previously sent to Bagdad. The difficulties, however, 
which he had to encounter were great; but every obstacle having 
been at length overcome, the Assyrian palaces, despoiled this time 
not by the conqueror but by the antiquary, were again closed and 
covered by the soil; the winged lion and bull were lowered from 
the mound, and amid the rejoicing and the war-cry of the Arabs, 
conveyed upon carts over the plain, to the banks of the river, and 
after being placed upon the rafts, they floated down to Busrah. 

Our antiquaries may now thank Mr. Layard, that instead of 
having to wander along the desolate shores of the Tigris, cut off 
from their kindred and countrymen, like departed spirits on the 
banks of the Styx, to visit these Plutonic halls of the Arabs, they 
may henceforth pay their pilgrimages to the shrine of Assyrian 
art at the British Museum. 

We must now pass from the ancient to the modern East. Mr. 
Layard had been compelled, during the progress of his inquiry, 
to suspend the operations at Nimroud till he could gain further 
assistance ; and he spent the interval of relaxation thus afforded 
him in visiting the Arab tribe of the Shammar (which extended 
itself over the greater part of Mesopotamia), the Chaldean 
Christians of Kurdistan, and the celebrated Yezidis, or Devil- 
worshippers. On his return to the scene of his labours, he found 
that the British Museum had been placed in a position to advance 
considerable funds, which enabled him, in a more vigorous manner, 
to prosecute his researches. He was anxious, in the first place, 
to conciliate Sofuk, the Sheikh of the great Shammar tribe, 
through whose friendship alone he could hope to be protected 
from the plundering bands who would probably cross the Tigris 
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during the summer, and pay him a not very welcome visit at 
Nimroud. 


“Mr. Rassam (the Vice-consul) and his wife, with several native 
gentlemen of Mosul, Mussulmans and Christians, were induced to 
accompany me; and as we issued from the gates of the town, and 
assembled in the well-peopled burying-ground, opposite the governor’s 
palace, I found myself at the head of a formidable party. Our tents, 
obtained from the Pasha, and our provisions and necessary furniture, 
were carried by a string of twelve camels. Mounted above these 
loads, and on donkeys, was an army of camel-drivers, tent-pitchers, and 
volunteers, ready for all services. There were, moreover, a few 
irregular horsemen, the Cawasses, the attendants of the Mosul gen- 
tlemen, the Mosul gentlemen themselves, and our own servants, all 
armed to the teeth. Ali Effendi, chief of the Mosul branch of the 
Omere, or descendants of Omar, which had furnished several Pashas 
to the province, was our principal Mussulman friend.” 

“The first object we had in view was to discover the tents of 
Sofuk. The Sheikh had been lately exposed to demands on the part 
of the governors of Mosul and Bagdad; and, moreover, an open 
hostility to his authority had arisen among the Shammar tribes. He 
was consequently keeping out of sight, and seeking the most secluded 
spots in the desert to pitch his tents. We asked our way of the 
parties of Arab horsemen, whom we met roving over the plain ; but 
received different answers from each. Some were ignorant ; others 
fancied that our visit might be unacceptable, and endeavoured to 
deceive us.” 


Mr. Layard and his party were glad to avail themselves, as 
they journeyed towards the tents of Sofuk, of the hospitality of 
the Haddedeen Arabs, by whom they were regaled in Asiatic 
style, with a sheep, served up with the usual condiments of sour 
milk and butter. 


“ Mormous tended the sheep of Ali Effendi, our travelling compa- 
nion, as well as his own, The two were soon in discussion as to the 
amount of butter and wool produced. Violent altercations arose on 
the subject of missing beasts. Heavy responsibilities, which the 
Effendi did not seem inclined to admit, were thrown upon the wolves. 
Some time elapsed before these vital questions were settled to the 
satisfaction of both parties; ears having been produced, witnesses 
called, with the assistance of the wolves and the rot, the diminution in 
the flocks was fully accounted for. 

“ The sheep was now boiled. The Arabs pulled the fragments 
from the cauldron and laid them on wooden platters with their fingers. 
We helped ourselves after the same fashion. The servants succeeded 
to the dishes, which afterwards passed through the hands of the camel- 
drivers and tent-pitchers, and at last, denuded of all apparently edible 
portions, reached a strong party of expectant Arabs, The condition 
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of the bones by the time they were delivered to a crowd of hungry 
dogs, assembled on the occasion, may easily be imagined. We resumed 
our journey in the afternoon, preceded by Mormous, who volunteered 
to accompany us.” 

After wandering over the plains for some time, they at length 
reached the tents of the great Sheikh. Sofuk was the most 
powerful patriarchal ruler in the desert. He gained for a time 
the friendship of the Porte, by rescuing the Pashalics of Mosul 
and Bagdad from a foreign invader; but the gratitude of that 
government soon gave way to a jealousy of his power, and he was 
seized by the treachery of Reshid Pasha, and sent as a prisoner 
to Constantinople. He was, however, at length liberated; but 
the divisions which had arisen among the tribe, and had been 
caused, for the most part, by his own perfidy, by this time weak- 
ened his power, and he was eventually seized and decapitated by 
the Pasha of Bagdad. Mr. Layard says— 


“In person he was short and corpulent, more like an Osmanli than 
an Arab; but his eye was bright and intelligent, his features regular, 


well formed, and expressive. His dress differed but in the quality of 


the materials from that of his followers. A thick kerchief, striped 
with red, yellow, and blue, and fringed with long platted cords, was 
thrown over his head, and fell down his shoulders. It was held in its 
place above the brow by a band of spun camel's wool, tied at intervals 
by silken threads of many colours. A long white shirt, descending to 
the ankles, and a black and white cloak over it, completed his attire. 

“He led Rassam and myself to the top of the tent, where we seated 
ourselves on well-worn carpets. When all the party had found 
places, the words of welcome which had been exchanged before we 
dismounted were repeated. ‘ Peace be with you, O Bey! Upon my 
head you are welcome; my house is your house! exclaimed the Sheikh, 
addressing the stranger nearest to him. ‘ Peace be with you, 
O Sofuk! may God protect you,’ was the answer; and similar com- 
pliments were made to every guest, and by every person present. 
Whilst this ceremony, which took nearly half an hour, was going on, 
I had leisure to examine those who had assembled to meet us. 
Nearest to me was Ferhan, the Sheikh’s son, a young man of hand- 
some appearance and intelligent countenance, although the expression 
was neither agreeable nor attractive. His dress resembled that of his 
father; but from beneath the handkerchief thrown over his head hung 
his long black tresses, platted into many tails. His teeth were white 
as ivory, like those of most Arabs. Beyond him sat a crowd of men 
of the most ferocious and forbidding exterior: warriors who had 
passed their lives in war and rapine, looking upon those who did not 
belong to their tribe as natural enemies, and preferring their wild 
freedom to all the riches of the earth.” 


We think our readers will be interested with the sketch Mr. 
Layard gives us of Arab polity. 
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“ The system of patriarchal government, faithfully described by 
Burckhardt, still exists, as it has done for four thousand years, in the 
desert. Although the Arabs for convenience recognise one man as 
their chief, yet any unpopular or oppressive act on his part at once 
dissolves their allegiance, and they seek in another a more just and 
trustworthy leader. Submitting, for a time, to contributions demanded 
by the Sheikh, if they believe them to be necessary for the honour 
and security of the tribe, they consider themselves the sole judges of 
that necessity. The chief is consequently always unwilling to risk 
his authority, by asking for money or horses from those under him. 
He can only govern as long as he has the majority in his favour. He 
moves his tent; and others who are not of his own family follow him 
if they think proper. If his ascendancy is great, and he can depend 
upon his majority, he may commit acts of bloodshed and oppression, 
becoming an arbitrary ruler; but such things are not forgotten by the 
Arabs, or seldom in the end go unpunished. Of this Sofuk himself 
was, as it will be seen hereafter, an example.” 


The sudden transition we have been compelled to make from the 
records of the civilization of the ancient Assyrians, to a sketch of the 
semi-barbaric condition of the modern Arabs, naturally draws 
our attention to the history of the intervening period. We shall 
endeavour to link the two eras by sketching, in few words, the 
various changes of rule and manners (though not of fortune!) 
which Assyria has undergone during the last 2,455 years, from 
the destruction of Nineveh by the united arms of Cyaxares, king 
of Media, and Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, B.C. 606. From 
that period the chief seat of Eastern dominion was removed to 
Babylon; and early in the following century, Nebuchadnezzar, 
like the later kings of Nineveh, so far extended his conquests 
over Western Asia as to form, whilst it lasted, another Assyrian 
empire. But before Nineveh had been in ashes as long as the 
Israelites were in captivity, Babylon in her turn fell under a 
foreign yoke, and the nations of the East were moulded by Cyrus 
into one great empire. The Acheemenian dynasty, however, was 
not destined to endure as the preceding one had done. Assyria 
had been scarcely two centuries dependant on the Persian empire, 
when the Eastern conquests of Alexander dissolved the yoke of 
Cyrus, but only to place her under that of Macedon. The 
transient empire of the Greek in Persia, after lasting but sixty- 
two years from the death of Alexander, gave way to the i incursions 
of barbarous hordes, who, rapidly rising above that conqueror’s 
ephemeral subjugation, retaliated the injury with more effect upon 
his successors; and, during a period of nearly five centuries, the 
Parthians established their rule over the countries which sur- 
rounded the capitals of the two great Asiatic empires. But 
Assyria, reduced as she was, was not suffered to enjoy even a 
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miserable repose under the Arsacian dynasty. The ambition of 
the Roman Triumvir and the Roman Emperor successively deso- 
lated her plains, which, when sacked and ravaged by the invaders, 
were yielded back, by the vicissitudes of war, to the dominion of 
the Parthian kings. These in their turn gave way to a more 
ignoble, though perhaps less illegitimate usurpation, in the rise 
of an obscure, though native Persian, who, pretending to be de- 
scended from the old royal line, founded in the third century, 
under the assumed name of Artaxerxes, the Sassanian dynasty. 
Once more Persia became a great empire, under a sovereignty of 
her own, and Assyria was, for the most part, comprehended in 
her dominion. But the rivalry of her sovereigns with the Byzan- 
tine empire again brought the ravages of war on the Assyrian 
soil, which, in the fourth century, was desolated by the troops of 
Julian. After enduring for four hundred years, this dynasty 
received its death-blow, amid the ruins of the modern Khorsabad 
and Kouyunjik, in the signal victory gained there by the Byzan- 
tine Emperor Heraclius over the Persians, in the seventh century, 
which paved the way to that new and astonishing dominion of 
arms and superstition, at this time spread by the Arabian chief- 
tains over Western Asia. The discordant nations which united 
in embracing the Mohammedan religion, were quickly moulded 
into a magnificent empire; and the hostile Saracens, having 
among their conquests reduced Assyria to their power, established 
their capital in that country. The caliphs of Bagdad, after 
having extended their sway from the mouths of the Indus to 
the shores of the Atlantic, were, however, deprived of their 
vast temporal dominion before the close of the tenth century; 
and their power was reduced, like the Popedom at a later 
period, to a shadow. Thenceforth Persia suffered alternate 
anarchy and usurpation; the latter chiefly at the hands of 
barbarous warriors, who, emerging from the remote regions of 
High Asia, like the mystic riders in the Apocalypse, “ went 
forth conquering and to conquer.” The chief of these was the 
great Zingis, who, in the thirteenth century, subdued almost the 
whole of Asia, and raised up a yet more extensive empire than 
that of Cyrus. It was retained, however, by his descendants for 
scarcely thirty years, when Huluku, the Mogul conqueror, reduced 
Persia and Assyria, and put the final stroke to the lingering 
caliphate of Bagdad. Armenia and Anatolia were meanwhile 
ravaged by the Egyptian Mamelukes. The descendants of 
Huluku became for some time the ruling family in Persia; they 
were, however, expelled early in the fourteenth century, when the 
land was for a time governed by petty princes, and reduced by 
internal war. Again Persia and Assyria fell under a foreign 
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yoke, when Tamerlane, but forty years after the establishment of 
these principalities, like a second Zingis, overran Asia and 
founded a transient dynasty. Once more the conquerors gave 
way, and the provinces of Persia reverted into the hands of the 
petty tyrants, from whom again the dominion was wrested by 
Ismael Sefi, in the sixteenth century, and by him Persia was 
reconstructed into an empire, whilst Assyria ultimately fell to the 
dominion of the Turks. The subsequent revolutions of these 
countries are perhaps more numerous, though less important, 
than those of an earlier date. 

We look upon the rise of the Mohammedan power in the 
seventh century as the greatest epoch in the political history of 
Asia. It is this period which forms the great barrier between 
the ancient and the modern east, in which we find so strangely 
and suddenly metamorphosed the religion, the government, and 
the social aspect of the several nations. 

We must, however, now pass on to another subject, and leave 
the extracts which we have already presented to our readers from 
Mr. Layard’s work, to illustrate the’ manners of the modern 
occupants of Assyria. Our author was anxious to visit the 
Chaldean Christians before the termination of his residence in 
the east. There is a two-fold interest connected with this sin- 
gular people. They are remarkable not only as being the 
descendants of the ancient Chaldeans, but as constituting a branch 
of the Catholic Church, which, while surrounded by heathen 
lands, and exposed to the most barbarous persecutions, has so 
long maintained the Christian faith in much of its original 
purity. Mr. Layard quitted Mosul, accompanied bya small party, 
early in the autumn, and he thus describes his visit to Tkhoma, 
one of their settlements, at the time they were apprehensive of 
an invasion from the Kurds :— 

** All was bustle and anxiety ; the women were burying their 
ornaments and domestic utensils in secure places ; the men preparing 
their arms or making gunpowder. I walked to the church, where the 
priests were collecting their books and holy utensils, to be hid in the 
monasteries. Amongst the manuscripts I saw many ancient utensils, 
forms of prayer, and versions of the Scripture; the Acts of the 
Apostles and Epistles on vellum, the first and last leaves wanting, and 
without date, but evidently of a very early period ; and a fine copy of 
the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, also in vellum, entire, and with 
numerous illuminations, written in the year of the Seleucid 1552, in 
the time of Mai Andiskio, Patriarch of the East and of the Chal- 
deans. I was much touched by the unaffected hospitality and simple 
manners of the two priests, Kashas Hormuzd and Khoshaba, wlio 
entertained me ; a third was absent. Their dress, torn and soiled, 
showed that they were poorer than their congregation. They had 
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just returned from the vineyards, where they had been toiling during 
the day—yet they were treated with reverence and respect; the 
upper places were given to them ; they were consulted on all occasions, 
and no one drew nigh without kissing the hands scarred by the 
plough and implements of the field. 

“ Almost every house furnished something towards our evening 
repast ; and a long train of girls and young men brought us in messes 
of meat, fowls, boiled rice, yams and fruit. The priests and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants feasted us, and there remained enough for my 
servants, and for the poor who were collected on the roof of a neigh- 
bouring house. 

“The following day being Sunday, we were roused at dawn to 
attend the service of the church. The two priests officiated in white 
surplices. The ceremonies were short and simple; a portion of 
Scripture was read, and then interpreted by Kasha Hormuzd in the 
dialect in use in the mountains—few understanding the Chaldean of 
the books. His companion chanted the prayers—the congregation 
kneeling or standing, and joining in the responses. There were no 
idle forms or salutations ; the people used the sign of the cross when 
entering, and bowed when the name of Christ occurred in the 
prayers. 

“The sacrament was administered to all present—men, women, 
and children partaking of the bread and wine, and my companion 
receiving it amongst the rest. They were inclined to feel hurt at my 
declining to join them, until I explained that I did not refuse from 
any religious prejudice. When the service was ended, the congrega- 
tion embraced one another, as a symbol of brotherly love and concord, 
and leftthe church. I could not but contrast these simple and primi- 
tive rites with the senseless mummery and degrading forms adopted 
by the converted Chaldeans of the plains—the unadorned and image- 
less walls, with the hideous pictures and monstrous deformities which 
encumber the churches of Mosul.” 


The invasion of the Kurds, under Beder Khan Bey, occurred 
soon after Mr. Layard’s visit to Tkhoma, and although the 
Christians made a gallant resistance, they were overpowered : an 
indiscriminate massacre took place; their villages and gardens 
were destroyed, their churches pulled down, and this flourishing 
district rendered desolate. 

Mr. Layard devotes a chapter to the introduction of Christianity 
into Assyria, to the origin and history of the Chaldean or Nesto- 
rian Church, and to the events which led to the isolation of a 
small Christian community in the midst of the mountains of 
Kurdistan, being the descendants of Assyrians who had formerly 
possessed the land, and had escaped the devastating wars of 
Persians, Greeks and Romans, during the first centuries of the 
Christian era. In the earlier part of the fifth century, and during 
the dissensions of St. Cyril and Nestorius, the Chaldeans were 
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recognised as one of the most considerable of the Eastern sects, 
and until the fall of the Sassanian dynasty, they were protected 
or persecuted as the strength of the Persian or the Byzantine 
empire might prevail. In the early part of the sixth century, they 
established bishops and priests over India and Arabia; and as 
early as the fifth their metropolitans penetrated into China, where 
the spread of Christianity is confirmed by the monumental inscrip- 
tion of Se-gan-foo, the genuineness of which is now generally 
admitted. Here are recorded many particulars of the state of 
the Chaldean Church in China from A.D. 620 to 781 ; a con- 
fession of Christian faith, and the church ceremonies and 
observances in accordance with the Nestorian doctrines. The 
Chaldeans were the chief depositories of learning at the time of 
the Arab invasion, and we are indebted to them for the preser- 
vation of some portions of Greek learning, asthe Greeks had been, 
many centuries before, to their ancestors, for the records of astro- 
nomy and the elements of science. They had twenty-five metro- 
politan bishops spread over the continent, from the shores of the 
Caspian to the Chinese seas, and from the north of Scythia to the 
south of the Indian Peninsula, who were all in communication 
with the Nestorian Patriarch. 

After the fall of the Caliphs, and the demise of a few of the 
earlier Tartar sovereigns, the Chaldeans suffered persecution at 
the hands of the succeeding kings of that race, and were at length 
reduced by Tamerlane to a few wanderers in the provinces of 
Assyria. Of those who inhabit the plains, many have been 
converted by Romanist missiouaries, and it seems probable that 
the term “ Nestorians” was first affixed to the Chaldeans by the 
Roman Catholic Church, as conveying the reproach of heresy. 
The Chaideans themselves disavow the name, and deny having 
received their doctrines from Nestorius, maintaining that they 
hold the faith unchanged, and as they received it from the Apostles. 
Their creed, which differs very little from the Nicene, is given at 
length by Mr. Layard, together with the questions upon which 
they differ from other sects. The establishment of the Sultan’s 
authority in the mountains, and the removal of Beder Khan Bey 
and others of the more ferocious and fanatical of the Kurdish 
chiefs, promise to restore security to the Chaldeans and prosperity 
to their mountain districts. 

Mr. Layard was now anxious to visit the Yezidis, who are 
celebrated for their mysterious reverence for the Evil Principle. 
We may clearly trace their religious tenets to the original tradi- 
tion of the fall of Satan, which appears to have been, at different 
times, interwoven with all the mythologies of the East; but this 
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is perhaps the only instance we meet with in history of a people 
taking the part of the powers of darkness. The Sheikh Adi is 
their Mahomet; he is held by them in the greatest reverence ; 
but at what period he lived, they are themselves unable to deter- 
mine, and are very uncommunicative respecting him. Mr. Layard 
says :— 


“ The Yezidis recognise one Supreme Being ; but, as far as I could 
learn, they do not offer up any direct prayer or sacrifice to Him. 
Sheikh Nasr endeavoured to evade my questions on this subject, and 
appeared to shun with superstitious awe every topic connected with 
the existence and attributes of the Deity. The common Mohammedan 
forms of expression—half oath, half ejaculation—are nevertheless fre- 
quently in the mouths of the people, but probably from mere habit. 
The name of the Evil Spirit is, however, never mentioned ; and any 
allusion to it by others so vexes and irritates them, that it is said they 
have put to death persons who have wantonly outraged their feelings 
by its use. So far is their dread of offending the evil principle car- 
ried, that they carefully avoid every expression which may resemble 
in sound the name of Satan, or the Arabic word for ‘accursed.’ 
Thus, in speaking of a river, they will not say Shat, because it is too 
nearly connected with the first syllable in Sheitan, the Devil; but 
substitute Nahr. Nor, for the same reason, will they utter the word 
Keitan, thread, or fringe. Naal, a horse-shoe, and naal-band, a 
farrier, are forbidden words ; because they approach to laan, a curse, 
and mdloun, accursed. 

“ They believe Satan to be the chief of the angelic host, now suffer- 
ing punishment for his rebellion against the Divine Will; but still 
all-powerful, and to be restored hereafter to his high estate in the 
celestial hierarchy. He must be conciliated and reverenced, they say; 
for, as he now has the means of doing evil to mankind, so will he 
hereafter have the power of rewarding them. Next to Satan, but in- 
ferior to him in might and wisdom, are seven archangels, who 
exercise a great influence over the world;—they are Gabrail, Michail, 
Raphail, Agrail, Dedrail, Agrapheel, and Shemkeel. Christ, accord- 
ing to them, was also a great angel, who had taken the form of man. 
He did not die on the cross, but ascended to Heaven. 

“They hold the Old Testament in great reverence, and believe in 
the cosmogony of Genesis, the Deluge, and other events recorded in 
the Bible. They do not reject the New Testament, nor the Koran ; 
but consider them less entitled to their veneration. Still they always 
select passages from the latter for their tombs and holy places. 
Mohammed they look upon as a prophet, as they do Abraham and the 
patriarchs. 

“They expect the second coming of Christ, as well as the re- 
appearance of Imaum Mehdi, giving credence to the Mussulman fables 
relating to him. 
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“ Sheikh Adi is their great saint; but I could not learn any par- 
ticulars relating to him; indeed, the epoch of his existence seemed 
doubtful; ard on one occasion Sheikh Nasr asserted that he lived 
before Mohammed.” 


We shall now endeavour to inquire, in our remaining pages, 
what is the present state of our acquaintance with Assyrian his- 
tory, and how far Mr. Layard’s discoveries may be said to 
elucidate it. 

The great and fundamental difficulty which assails us, in 
attempting to fix the era of the rise of the Assyrian nation, is to 
be found in the fact, that we have no record upon which we may 
with certainty either determine the antiquity of the world, or 
assign the remoteness of any event contained in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, from a period not very far remote from the Christian era, 
up to the earliest ages. The discrepancy existing between the 
Hebrew and Septuagint chronologies, involves a period of no less 
than fifteen hundred years between the Creation and the call of 
Abraham, and subsequently of two hundred more. We shall not 
attempt to explain the points at issue, a detail of which, even if 
it would not encroach too much upon the narrow limits within 
which we are necessarily circumscribed, could lead to no satisfac- 
tory results. The question has long baffled the inquiries of the 
most eminent divines: and the great distance to which we are 
now removed from ‘the periods to which it refers, renders its 
solution hopeless. The attempts made by Origen, so long as 
sixteen centuries ago, to reconcile the conflicting statements of 
the several versions, resulted in little more than a compilation of 
contradictions; and it is deeply to be regretted that those in 
whose hands the sacred records rested, in yet earlier times, were 
not more jealous of their integrity. We would, however, remark, 
before we dismiss the subject, that the Septuagint chronology, 
though widely at variance with that which we profess to accept, 
has strong claims to authenticity ; among which we may mention 
the fact, that the version from which it is derived was read in the 
Jewish Synagogues for 400 years, in preference to the Hebrew. 
It may, nevertheless, be the easier method, in dealing with the 
history of ancient nations, to adopt the compilation derived from 
our Bible, and only to disturb it when it is found to be irrecon- 
cilable with any events established upon credible testimony. We 
have no reason, however, to claim for the Assyrian nation a 
more remote antiquity than that assigned to it by the Hebrew 
chronology. 

Before we proceed further in our inquiry, it may be well to 
dispose of an objection which, though not very uncommon, 
may be fairly regarded as yet more superficial than exten- 
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sive. We allude to the opinion which has been frequently 
advanced, that the existence, in early times, of great empires, and 
the extension of conquests, unrecorded by the Mosaic history, 
are incompatible with the truth of that history, and therefore 
fabulous. We think the supporters of such a theory have done 
more to distort than to heighten the character of those sacred 
writings, by attempting to unite with their exalted design that of 
an universal history. Upon this subject a few words will suffice. 
We have simply to urge the innumerable proofs of these records 
being those of a single people, as afforded in the fact, that allusion 
to other nations is invariably dropped, as those nations cease to 
bear upon Jewish history, and to ask the supporters of such an 
opinion, whether they suppose that the whole Egyptian nation 
perished with the horsemen and chariots of Pharaoh, because 
they find no mention of that people in Scripture for so long a 
period after the Exode? Meanwhile, however, just so much 
information concerning Assyria is incidentally gleaned from the 
historical and prophetical books of the Old Testament as to assert 
its antiquity and origin. 

In the first place, we have the testimony of Scripture in 
ascribing the cities on the Tigris to the first or second, and those 
in the land of Shinar to the second, post-diluvian generation; and, 
therefore, to a period not very far distant from the Deluge. With 
vegard to the latter cities, we are told concerning Nimrod, that 
“The beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, 
and Calneh, in the land of Shinar.” The identity of the name of 
Babel with ancient Babylon may be surmised from the fact, that 
in the Greek, it is written BaBvddv, and that in the later sacred 
writings, the Babylonians or Chaldeans are called “ the children 
of Babel.” “Out of that land,’ continues the sacred historian, 
‘went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, 
and Calah, and Resen,.”—(Gen. x. 11, 12.) The other and more 
generally approved reading is, “ Out of that land, he (z. e. Nimrod) 
went forth into Assyria.” It has been supposed that Asshur 
was the orignal name of the country, and that the expression in 
the Latin Bibles, “ E terra illa processit Asshur &c.,” was 
written for “ processit in Asshur ;” i. e., he (Nimrod) went forth 
into Assyria; but on the other hand, it may be asked, how did 
that country gain the name of Asshur,except through its coloni- 
zation by Asshur, the son of Shem, as ancient Elam (Persia) may 
le supposed to have gained its name from Elam, the brother of 
Asshur? We have, however, found it written in a very old 
edition of the Latin Bible, “E terra illé processit in Assyriam, 
bi aedificavit Nineven ;” but the antiquity of such an edition is 
slight of course, in comparison with that of the record itself. On 
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the one hand, we find Ezekiel, in the course of his prophecies, in 
allusion to the Assyrians, calling them, in the original text, “the 
children of Asshur ;” on the other, the prophet Micah speaks of 
the land of the Assyrians as “the land of Nimrod.” The name of 
Assyria, however, was certainly not always restricted to the region 
beyond the Tigris; and the cities of the land of Shinar were pro- 
bably, at a period which we cannot determine, reduced to the 
dominion of Nineveh. Supposing, therefore, that there had been 
two separate and coexisting kingdoms, the first founded by 
Nimrod and the second by Asshur, it is not unlikely that after 
they had been once amalgamated, though since disjoined, they 
may both have been occasionally called after the founder of the 
earlier. The common opinion entertained by those who regard 
Asshur as the builder of Nineveh is, that he was driven from the 
land of Shinar by the rising power of Nimrod, and compelled to 
seek his kingdom on the Tigris. We have endeavoured simply 
to explain, without presuming to decide, the point at issue; but 
would suggest to those who contend that Nimrod founded an 
hereditary race of kings who ruled over, Assyria, how improbable 
it is that a people, who there is reason to suppose were of Shemite 
origin, should have been governed by a Hamitic dynasty. 

The next allusion we find in the sacred records to a monarchy 
beyond the Euphrates, is in the time of Abraham—that is, 
according to the Hebrew chronology, in the twentieth century 
B.C., and rather more than 300 years after the dispersion from 
Babel—(Gen. xiv. 1). It is here spoken of as the kingdom of 
Shinar; but whether it embraced the cities on the Tigris, there 
is no evidence to show. All that we can with certainty determine 
from this statement of the Hebrew historian is, that no Assyrian 
empire existed at that period; and that the king of Elam, whose 
sway extended into Syria, was then the most powerful ruler in 
Western Asia. Mr. Layard, however, appears to prefer the con- 
flicting testimony of Josephus ; by whom we are informed, in direct 
opposition to the testimony of the Pentateuch, that a king of 
Assyria then ruled the whole of Asia. From that era, we have 
no further records of a nation beyond the Euphrates, for 500 
years, up to the close of the fifteenth century B.C., when the 
Israelites were for a short period reduced to the dominion of a 
king of Mesopotamia, in which country were the plains of Shinar. 
In the former instance, it may be observed, the king of Shinar is 
mentioned only because he was connected with the history of 
Abraham, by whom he was defeated; in the latter, the king of 
Mesopotamia, because he was connected with the history of the 
descendants of Abraham. 

From the latter period, the annals of Assyria, as recorded in 
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Scripture, present a further chasm of more than 600 years, up to 
the era of the invasion of Pul. The vast empire which has been 
assigned to this country during the interval—and of which we find 
no record in the Bible—has led us to question the identity of the 
kingdom of Mesopotamia, in the fifteenth century, with that of 
Assyria in the eighth. But it must be remembered that this 
chasm is scarcely greater than the preceding one; and when we 
consider, as we shall endeavour to show, that it has been in great 
measure filled by the united testimony of Herodotus and the 
Egyptian monuments, we can scarcely consider it sufficient to 
break the connexion between the earlier and later periods. It is 
worthy of observation, that at the three different eras at which 
the sovereigns beyond the Euphrates are introduced into sacred 
history—viz., in the twentieth, fifteenth, and eighth centuries— 
they are termed respectively Kings of Shinar, Mesopotamia, and 
Assyria. The identity of the kingdom of Mesopotamia with that 
of Assyria, may be assumed from the fact, that the monuments 
of Egypt record an intimate connexion—whether by war, com- 
merce, or alliance—with a nation beyond the Euphrates, without 
any great intermission, from a period anterior to the reign of the 
Mesopotamian king of Scripture, to one not very far distant from 
the era of Pul. We now arrive at an epoch from which we have 
an authentic history of the kingdoms of Nineveh and Babylon. 

With respect to the records of Moses, even if we regard him 
simply in the light of an historian, we must surely still consider 
him not only as the most ancient, but the most credible writer. 
We have not only his testimony as to the origin of the cities on 
the Tigris, and in the land of Shinar, but also to the fact, that at 
the period at which he wrote—namely, the fifteenth century B.C. 
—one of them at least was “ a great city.”—(Gen. x. 12). If, 
moreover, we should assume that he gathered his history from 
natural sources, we must conclude that the fame of that city had 
previously spread to Egypt, as it must have been from thence 
that he derived his information. 

The corroborating testimony which Mr. Layard has adduced 
from the monuments of Egypt, is, however, equivocal. We 
allude to the argument he founds upon the fact of the name of 
Nineveh having been recognised on a monument of the reign of 
Thothmes III., who flourished towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, B.C. We shall state the case by transcribing his quota- 
tion from Mr. Birch :— 

* The word Nen-i-iu has been recognised as the celebrated Nineveh 
on the Tigris, by Champollion. The identification of the name is not 
perfectly satisfactory ; for as it commences the line, it is possible that 
it may be the termination of the name of some fort or place. As it 
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stands, it coincides with this city; while the return of the king 
southwards, towards Naharaina (Mesopotamia), quite concurs with its 
position.” 

If this name could be with certainty identified with Nineveh, 
we should have a strong collateral testimony to the correctness 
of the inference which we draw from Moses, who lived in the 
same century with Thothmes, namely, that Assyria was in a high 
state of civilization at the period to which the Egyptian record 
refers. The fact of the name of Babylon having been found on 
the same monument, and on that monument alone, is a strong 
presumption in favour of the correctness of Champollion’s in- 
terpretation. Moreover, we agree with Mr. Layard, that 
Egyptian history, as gathered from Egyptian monuments, very 
strongly implies the existence, at a very early period, of a great 
and civilized nation in Western Asia. Is it not, then, reasonable 
to ascribe that greatness and civilization to the country, to which 
not only the monuments of Egypt and the traditions of Asia 
point, but which alone contained cities regarded by Moses as 
worthy of historical notice? The numerous expeditions of the 
Egyptians, as recorded upon their earlier monuments, against 
Naharaina (which is a Semitic word, corresponding in etymology 
to the Greek “ Mesopotamia”), very clearly indicate, as Mr. 
Layard himself suggests, that that country could have been 
peopled by no migratory tribes, but by a civilized nation, whose 
wealth and power alone could have prompted Egypt to under- 
take expeditions beyond the banks of the Euphrates. 

We have lastly to allude to tradition, the remaining ground of 
argument which may be adduced in favour of the extreme antiquity 
of the Assyrian nation. We would not, however, be understood 
as intending to assign, in ordinary cases, any weight or value to 
such a source of information; but there are, nevertheless, some 
instances in which tradition corroborates tradition, and those 
traditions combine to corroborate history ; and in such, it would 
be irrational to deny its value, however incorrect it may be in 
its particular statements. We may mention, that the general 
tradition of the Deluge of Noah, which has existed in all parts of 
the globe, where it has not been either superseded by history or 
banished by civilization, is the great corroborating testimony we 
possess, to the truth of the Mosaic account. Our limits preclude 
us from examining the various traditions, which almost uniformly 
assign to the Assyrian nation the most remote antiquity com- 
patible with the scripture records. It would, therefore, be useless 
to specify them. We may, however, mention that of the Baby- 
lonians themselves, which ascribed their origin to a period almost 
coeval with the dispersion from Babel; and that still more 
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ancient one, which attributed the foundation of Babylon to the 
Pheenician Belus or Baal, as it is related by an old poet of Sidon, 


apxuin BaBvAGv, Tupiov ByAowo roAuwpa. 


The traditions still prevailing among the Arabs, respecting the 
origin and antiquity of Nineveh, though they strikingly coincide 
with the scripture accounts, can scarcely win respect from those 
who consider that these wandering tribes had not displaced the 
former inhabitants of the country, until twelve centuries after 
the fall of Nineveh. 

Such is, for the most part, the testimony upon which the 
extreme antiquity of the Assyrian nation may be said to rest. 
But the extent of its dominion is a yet more doubtful question. 
It is one upon which modern writers have involved themselves 
in almost hopeless disputation, and which we think the inscrip- 
tions must be left to determine. It has been argued, on the one 
side, that the Assyrian empire extended over a great part of 
Asia, during a period of nearly 1,500 years; that is, from little 
more than a century after the Deluge, down to the fall of the elder 
dynasty, ending with Sardanapalus, in the eighth century B. C. 
On the other, it has been urged, that the Assyrians remained, up 
to that period, like the Pheenicians, an inconsiderable people, 
ruling over little more than Assyria Proper, or, if they were 
united with the Babylonians, perhaps Mesopotamia also; and 
that the empire they began to acquire in that century, on the 
accession of Pul, was their first, and not, as the supporters of the 
former position have maintained, their second. The first of these 
opinions has been advanced by Rollin and others; the second by 
Sir. 1, Newton, and the authors of the Universal History. The 
statements of Rollin, however, not only appear to be gathered 
from Ctesias, and others who are almost equally undeserving of 
credit, but they have been proved to be incompatible with 
Sacred History. At the same time, we conceive there is no 
sufficient reason to restrict the duration of the Assyrian empire 
to a period of less than two centuries; namely, from the invasion 
of Pul to the fall of Nineveh. 

The two chief arguments which may be brought forward in 
favour of the existence of a great Assyrian monarchy before the 
days of Pul, are to be derived from the sources which have 
already been alluded to, as serving to fill the chasms presented by 
Scripture, in the history of the nations beyond the Euphrates— 
namely, the writings of Herodotus and the Egyptian monuments. 
Of the latter, as we need not say, Sir I. Newton could not avail 
himself. We learn from the former, that the Assyrians were in 
possession of Upper Asia, for 520 years, up to the era assigned 
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to Sardanapalus, and that from that period, the Median dominion 
lasted for a century anda half. If, therefore, we follow the testi- 
mony of Herodotus, we must date the commencement of the 
Assyrian Empire from the thirteenth century B. C., a calculation 
which will bring us within 200 years of the era of the Mesopo- 
tamian king, who had, toward the close of the fifteenth century 
(i. e. about the year 1,400 B.C.), arrived at such a degree of 
power as to subject the Israelites. But it may still remain a 
question, whether the early rise of the Assyrian monarchy was 
gradual like that of Rome, or rapid like that of Macedon; it may 
still remain a question whether Assyria had not been gradually 
rising from the insignificance of a petty state, even from an 
earlier era than the fifteenth century B. C. And it is possible that 
her kings may have long vied with Egypt, before they obtained 
the dominion of Upper Asia: Such an inference may certainly 
be drawn from the Egyptian inscriptions. 

But the question whether the Assyrian kings possessed, prior 
to the eighth century, an empire which, like that attributed to 
Ninus, extended over a great part of Asia, must still rest upon 
the almost unsupported testimony of Herodotus. All that we 
can possibly assume from the monuments of Egypt is, that 
Assyria was a powerful and civilized nation, as early as the fifteenth 
century ; but we can at present gather from them little, if any 
insight, into the extent of her dominion. The two records, 
nevertheless, serve in a striking manner to corroborate each other, 
as far as concerns a rise of Assyrian power, between the fifteenth 
and eighth centuries. 

The most cogent argument, perhaps, that can be adduced 
against the truth of the account given by Herodotus, is the im- 
probability of any warlike nation having so long possessed an 
ascendancy over the countries east of the Euphrates, without 
having attempted to disturb the independence of Judea, Syria, 
or Pheenice. The kingdoms of Jerusalem and Damascus ex- 
tended, during a portion of that period, to the western banks of 
the river, and yet we find no trace, either in their history, or 
in that of Pheenice, of an Assyrian empire, till the reign of Pul. 
If, therefore, a great empire did exist under the elder Assyrian 
dynasty, it must have been bounded by the Euphrates. 

Mr. Layard lays stress upon the assertion of Ctesias, that Troy 
was an Assyrian dependency; but if he have no better authority 
than such a writer, it may almost be said that he has none at all. 
Were there any truth in such a statement, we should surely find 
it corroborated by Homer. It may possibly, nevertheless, like 
our historic fictions, be founded on fact, and the Trojans may, 
like the Lydians, have been an Assyrian colony. 
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At the same time, there is nothing incredible in the legendary 
conquests of Ninus and Semiramis, even at the early era of 2,000 
B.C. Their armies must have been small, but still they may 
have been fully in proportion to the limited population of that 
period. Their empire may have passed away, like the Macedonian; 
and before the advance of civilization, no certain record of its 
existence would probably have been preserved. 

Upon the whole, then, it may perhaps be assumed, that we 
have sufficient evidence to induce us to ascribe the foundation of 
the Assyrian nation to a period not later than 2,000 years B. C. ; 
and to conclude, that, at as early an era as the fifteenth century, 
it had advanced greatly in civilization and power; but whether 
so early as the thirteenth, it ruled an empire co-extensive with 
Upper Asia, is a question which must rest upon the unsupported 
testimony of Herodotus. 

We do not think Mr. Layard’s discoveries can yet be said to 
have determined any one of these three questions in the history 
of Assyria. We have already shown, however, that they develope 
three great eras in the annals of that country; namely, first, the 
era of the three ancient edifices at Nimroud (the north-west, 
the central, and the south-east) ; secondly, the era of the 
Egyptian tombs; and thirdly, that of the south-west palace 
at Nimroud, and the palaces of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik. 
Mr. Layard endeavours to determine the relative antiquity of 
the different buildings by the royal genealogies which he has 
deciphered. He finds among the inscriptions the names of ten 
kings, the first of whom appears to have been the founder of 
the earliest palace, and the last that of the latest. The first six 
of these are in genealogical succession ; the seventh stands alone; 
and the remaining three’ again show a direct descent down to 
the last; but the succession being broken off between the sixth 
and seventh, and again between the seventh and eighth, we 
cannot arrive at any conclusion with regard to the number of 
reigns that intervened between the earliest and latest epochs 
to which these buildings refer. Mr. Layard attempts to deter- 
mine the intermediate period by assigning the ordinary average 
of thirty years to each of the ten reigns, and thus, though he 
considers that other circumstances imply a much longer interval 
between the dates of the two palaces, attributes the foundation 
of the earliest to a period not later than the close of the tenth 
century, B.C. But the attempt to compute chronology by means 
of the average length of reigns is very fallacious. ‘The number 
of years comprehended in the reigns of Louis Treize, Louis 
Quatorze, and Louis Quinze, amount to 164, or nearly double 
that which Mr, Layard assigns to any three of the kings of 
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Nineveh. On the other hand, the reigns of the sixty-two Roman 
emperors from Augustus to Augustulus present an average of little 
more than eight years. 

With respect to the period of the three later palaces, we have 
already stated the grounds on which the south-west palace may 
be supposed to have been the most recent. It is also to be 
remarked, that the genealogy does not proceed beyond the founder 
of that edifice. The inscriptions attribute the palace at Kouy- 
unjik to the father, and that at Khorsabad to the grandfather of 
the builder of the south-west. It may therefore be assumed that 
they all date from the seventh century B.C. The destruction of 
Nineveh, one of the few authenticated facts connected with the 
history of Assyria, took place, beyond question, in the year 606 
B.C., when the Assyrians had been masters of their capital for 
scarcely a year, after the expulsion of the Scythians, who had 
subjected Assyria for twenty-eight years—that is, from 635 to 
607, B.C. The palaces of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik must 
therefore date prior to the establishment of the Scyth dominion. 
They all, however, form a part of the ater period of Assyrian 
history ; and the style of their sculpture is, as we have shown, of 
a very different era to that of the north-west and other edifices. 

Between these two epochs we have that of the tombs. We 
have already shown, that during a portion of the intervening 
period, an intimate connexion must have subsisted between 
Egypt and Assyria. This connexion is suggested, not by the 
tombs only, but by the ivories to which we have alluded. We 
shall endeavour, with the assistance of Mr. Layard, to show 
within what period it is likely to have taken place. The peculiar 
style which may be discerned in these ivories, appears to have 
been first in vogue in the time of the eighteenth dynasty (i. e., in 
the fifteenth century B.C.) ; but there are other circumstances 
which have inclined Mr. Birch, whose authority we should 
highly respect, to think that it is yet more in conformity with the 
twenty-second dynasty, which existed in the tenth century. At 
the former period the two countries appear to have been brought 
into collision by war; at the latter, to have been connected by 
commerce and friendly intercourse. If we assign the former era 
to the tombs, we must regard that of the ancient palaces as ex- 
tremely remote—more so, perhaps, than may seem consistent 
with the advanced art which the sculptures display ; if the latter, 
we must ascribe to a time of general peace, events which appear 
to have been consequent, not on a gradual change of customs, but 
on a violent change of government. 

Since, then, we cannot determine, within a period of five cen- 
turies, the intermediate era of the tombs, we can have little hope 
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of fixing that of the most ancient edifices. If we attribute the 
former to the era of the twenty-second Egyptian dynasty, which 
appears to be the most recent to which they can possibly be 
assigned, we must date the destruction of these palaces to a 
period not later than 1,000 B.C. The advanced state of the 
arts at the era of the foundation of the north-west palace, 
although it may be a presumption, cannot be adduced as a proof 
against the extreme antiquity of that building. From whatever 
period it may date, Assyrian art appears then to have been in its 
meridian glory; and like that of Egypt, it may possibly have 
declined from the earliest periods. If we were in a position to 
assign its origin to an era 1,800 years B.C., we should still leave 
more than five centuries for the growth of post-diluvian civiliza- 
tion; but with our present limited knowledge, we cannot posi- 
tively assert that it existed earlier than the eleventh century, 
although it is not improbable that it may eventually be proved to 
have had a far more remote origin. 

But it is in respect of Assyrian art that Mr. Layard’s disco- 
veries have yielded their immediate result. Not only is it 
a question upon which we have hitherto been almost wholly 
ignorant, but it is that on which they have thrown the strongest 
light. We do not think it is fair, or just, to draw a comparison 
between the art of Assyria and that of the more polished schools 
of Europe. We should not expect, when we consider its early 
era, and the general character of oriental sculpture, to find in 
the palaces of Nineveh any trace of the master-hand of a Phidias 
or a Praxiteles, of a Michael Angelo or a Canova. It is not the 
advanced art of Italy or Greece, but it is the art of early civili- 
zation. It has, if it be not indeed an anachronism to say so of 
the earlier school, an originality of style: it is clearly different 
from the Greek, the Persian, the Egyptian. We should, how- 
ever, except the specimens discovered in the later palaces, which 
are evidently imbued with a foreign character. It may seem, at 
first sight, strange, that the art of sculpture, which appears to 
present a boundless field for progress and improvement, should 
so soon arrive at the highest pinnacle of perfection to which the 
nation is capable of exalting it, and then decline, perhaps yet 


more rapidly than it had risen. Yet it is a truth, that among . 


almost every ancient people, with whom any degree of civilization 
has prevailed, the arts appear suddenly to rise—soon and sud- 
denly to retrograde. Not in Egypt only, as we have said, but in 
Persia also, were they perfected within the first few centuries 
from the rise of a national spirit. In Greece and Italy they rose 
and waned within a period in which, at other times, we might 
scarcely perceive either progress or retrogression. Great changes 
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in the genius of a nation are sometimes accomplished by sudden 
causes ; an impulse is given to it, and its enterprise and energies 
will flow into every channel. This may in some degree account 
for the rapid rise of art; but, at the same time, it would imply, 
that although that impulse might decay, and its influence upon 
civilization decline, the art might revive, and return to more 
than its original purity. Mr. Layard well remarks, that while the 
sculptor copied from nature he insured to himself success; but 
“ after the first ages, instead of endeavouring to imitate what he 
saw in nature, he received as correct delineations the works of 
his predecessors, and made them his types and his models.” 

There appear to have been two distinct forms of religion 
among the Assyrians. The first was the pure Sabeanism; the 
second, the fire-worship, commonly attributed to Zoroaster. The 
former was at once the simplest and most beautiful that human 
reflection could devise. It consisted solely in the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, as the visible symbols of the Supreme Being. 
It appears to have been, in a greater degree than any other faith, 
a blending of traditional and natural religion. We may clearly 
perceive in it the descent of that limited revelation which was 
originally imparted to man, interwoven with the objects of vene- 
ration which Nature presents. It can scarcely be termed a 
heathen religion: it had its source in truth; it held the unity of 
the Godhead; it embraced no mythology or superstition. The 
extreme antiquity of Sabzeanism may be sufficiently proved by its 
primitive nature, without the help of history. It is, however, a 
religion with which, notwithstanding its simplicity, we are imper- 
fectly acquainted. It appears to have originated in Assyria; or 
rather, perhaps, in the plains of Shinar, where the stars were the 
theme at once of philosophical study and religious adoration. But 
it is difficult to determine the period up to which it remained in 
its purity. The sculptures of the more recent palaces represent 
it, however, as certainly corrupted by the later system. 

The fire-worship of Zoroaster, which was common to Assyria 
and Persia, though it introduced new rites, does not appear—as 
we have already had occasion to remark—to have materially dis- 
turbed the original basis, however it may have detracted from the 
purity, of the Saban religion. Ormuzd, or Oromastes, who was 
the supreme deity of the Persians, and also, there can be little 
doubt, of the later Assyrians, may be clearly recognised as the 
early Sabzean divinity. Under the original system, he was wor- 
shipped under the symbol of the sun; and again, under the 
Zoroastrian, the sun under that of fire. The utmost uncertainty 
prevails with regard to the origin of Zoroaster; historians speak 
of more than one reformer of his name; it has even been ques- 
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tioned whether the introduction of fire into the religious rites of 
the eastern nations is to be ascribed to any one of these persons, 
the most celebrated of whom has not unnaturally embodied our 
conceptions of the rest; and the sceptics of our age, to complete 
the confusion, have gone so far as to reject the notion of his very 
existence! Unfortunately, all the records which have been trans- 
mitted to us, concerning these traditionary ages, are more or less 
veiled in the dimness of antiquity, and hence the difficulty which 
assails usin attempting to distinguish the mythical from the real. 
But if history had failed us in the seventh century of our era, we 
should probably have had no stronger reason to question the 
reality of Zoroaster than of Mahomet; no weightier ground for 
disputing the authenticity of the Zendavesta than that of the 
Koran. As we are surprised to find traces of a new religious 
system pervading the later Assyrian sculpture, but dimly corro- 
borated by tradition, just so, if the world’s annals had awoke 
at the era of the establishment of the Saracen empire, from the 
sleep of a century, should we have been bewildered at the 
spread of a new faith over Northern Africa and Western Asia, 
at beholding the southern shores of the Mediterranean, so lately 
the home of Egyptian and Carthaginian rule, the dominion of a 
horde of fanatical and barbarous warriors, such as had never 
hitherto been witnessed upon the theatre of human affairs, and 
to whose religious tenets and religious zeal the annals of Asia 
could present no similitude. The vague tradition which might 
have assigned Mahometanism to Mahomet, would probably have 
been confused with the celebrity of Omar and other Arabian 
chieftains, much as that concerning Zoroaster has been mingled 
with those of other reformers. 

The origin of Assyrian polytheism may be said to involve the 
question of the origin of polytheism generally, much as the origin 
of Assyria may be said to involve the origin of nations. It is 
indeed a deeply interesting, though perhaps a scarcely profitable, 
speculation, to ponder over the motives which may have led man- 
kind to the formation of a system, diametrically at variance with 
primeeval purity; one which would seem to have emanated rather 
in the workings of poetical imagination than the dictates of natu- 
ral religion. That the mythologies of the East have had their 
source, however, in primitive tradition is a question which we 
need not argue; the Ormuzd and Ahriman (God of Light and 
Darkness) of the Persians, and at the present day the two con- 
flicting powers acknowledged by the Yezidis, point to the same 
origin with the Jupiter and Pluto of the Greeks ; and the triune 
nature of the Godhead, which is hinted at by Moses, and may 
not probably have been unknown to the earliest generations of 
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the human race, will be recognised in the vitiated and degenerate 
faith professed by the Brahmins and the pre-Mahometan Arabians. 
With regard to the inferior divinities of the ancients, we may 
frequently trace their origin to a desire to place presiding Nuinina 
over our natural affections and national pursuits, as we find in 
the recognition of the deities of Love and War—a system which 
involves an implication not very flattering to the theocracy, that 
the gods were made for men, not men for the gods. The Assyrian 
divinities, which have been found ensepulchred in the ruined 
palaces of Nineveh, far from bearing evidence of an isolated 
mythology, - point to a connexion with Egypt and Pheenice, and 
thence with Greece. We think, nevertheless, that Mr. Layard 
is scarcely justified in assigning to them a common origin with 
those of other ancient nations, upon the simple ground of an 
analogy in their tutelary functions, which in many cases may be 
sufficiently suggested by an identity of human necessities and 
affections. History will be found to furnish abundant instances 
of such analogies, where they appear to have been dictated rather 
by sympathy than connexion,—such, for instance, as the worship 
of the sun and moon common to Asia and America; the goddess 
Lacshmi the Ceres of India; or the Virgin Mary the Astarte 
of the Romish mythology !* 

It may be interesting to observe, in parting with the great 
subject which has thus far engrossed our consideration, how 
frequently the period of twelve hundred years, which, like the 
fourscore years of man, has sometimes been extended to thirteen 
centuries, appears to have been assigned as the duration of the 
great empires which have successively figured in the history of 
the world; and the prediction which the first Roman augur drew 
from the twelve vultures’ flight, might almost seem to point to 
other nations, which, at different periods, have vied with Rome, 
either in their international influence, or the extent of their 
dominion. Thus, the empire of Assyria, could we place sufficient 
reliance upon the truth of its legendary fame, would be found to 
have comprehended a period of thirteen centuries, between its es- 
tablishment under Ninus and its subversion under Sardanapalus ; 
that of Persia, from the conquest of Cyrus to the fall of the 
Sassanian dynasty, existed twelve centuries ; the Athenian twelve, 
from its foundation by Cecrops to its overthrow at Cheroneia ; 
the Roman empire twelve, from Romulus to Augustulus; the 
Byzantine nearly twelve, from its foundation by Constantine 
to its final destruction by the Turks; the Venetian Republic 





* Ashtaroth, whom the Phoenicians called Astarte, Queen of Heaven, &c.— 
Par. Lost, B. i, 
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likewise endured through thirteen centuries of glory; whilst 
Assyria, again, experienced a vicissitude of twelve hundred years 
in the interval between the fall of Nineveh, and the establishment 
of the Saracen capital upon her soil. These are the nations which, 
with others, have successively held the chain of civilization, and 
been the pillars and bulwarks of art. The spell of secrecy which 
has hung over many of them so long, has broken at last, and the 
wrecks of empires with which the soil of Western Asiais bestrewn, 
which have hitherto remained the theme of the pilgrim, are now 
the objects of the antiquary’s research. But the spoliations 
of Conquest, yet more than the ravages of Time, have blasted 
the more valuable monuments of oriental civilization, without 
the aid of which we can hope but imperfectly to fill the chasms 
in the early history of mankind; and we are left to bewail the 
wantonness which turned the splendour of Persepolis to dust, 
or to mourn over that fanatic and benighted passion which 
destroyed the enlightened monument of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Upon every ancient theatre of civilization, the desolation wrought 
by nature and by man is more or less deeply inscribed; and 
Nineveh herself, tells of that hostile hand which dashed for ever 
the labours, the arts, and the glory of ages. Truly, says a living 
poet . 





** Age rolled on age, upon the antique world 
Full many a storm hath graved its thunder-scars : 
Tombs only speak the Etrurian’s language: hurled 
To dust the shrines of Naith: the serpents hiss 
On Asia’s throne, in lorn Persepolis.” 


Of all the great nations which have successively figured in the 
annals of the world, Persia alone retains the semblance of an 
empire. Neither have foreign conquest nor internal revolution 
been able to extinguish her strength, or subvert her national 
existence. The blast of Macedonian, of Parthian, of Arabian, of 
Tartar conquest, has swept over her in vain; it has not been able 
to destroy her powers of renovation, however those powers may 
have become enervated in the lapse of ages. 

Assyria, then, may be regarded as the nation which, with 
Egypt, laid the foundation of that stupendous fabric of the 
earth’s civilization, which, progressively rising and accumulating 
under the intellect of ages, received, as it were, its next story in 
the medieval era of Greece and Italy, and is now raising its 
superstructure in the tardy enlightenment of Western Europe. 
The lofty and expanded notions of religion entertained by this 
people; its progress in the arts and astronomical sciences; indicate 
the ascendancy over other nations, maintained by the boasted 
sages of Babylon, centuries before the speculations of Socrates 
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and Plato had kindled the spark of philosophy in Greece, or 
perhaps ere the imagination had been awakened by the genius of 
Homer. This is, in truth, the nation which, with that of the 
Jews, appears to have been designed as the chief depository of 
original revelation and traditional knowledge; whence arose, 
cradled in Shinar, the primeval philosophy of man. Literature, 
which is necessary to complete the idea of a civilized state, may 
have been, in its higher development, wanting to this people ; its 
art may have been barbaric; its philosophy been dim: but the 
gleanings of Asia, when sown upon a yet more fruitful soil, 
sufficed to fill the granaries of Greece, and store an eternal 
harvest for the benefit of after ages, as mankind should be guided 
thither by the dawning light of civilization, to pluck from its 
garners, and engraft the imperishable upon the West, which 
should produce its thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold, in the litera- 
ture and arts of ancient Italy and modern Europe. 

We have endeavoured, in the preceding pages, to show how far 
this inquiry has already proceeded, and what is the amount of infor- 
mation which we may expect to derive. from its further prosecu- 
tion. At present, this great enterprise is in its infancy. The 
inscriptions we possess are yet to be deciphered, the ruins to be 
yet further explored. We are dealing, it must be remembered, 
with no mere historical question—no controversy regarding the 
mere extent or duration of empire. We are rather tracing to 
their source the Civilization and Arts which were transmitted 
from Asia, through Greece and Italy, tothe Western nations, and 
are now spreading beyond the Ocean. But the success of such 
an inquiry must necessarily be partial. We cannot hope to 
gather, from the traces which Civilization has left behind her, a 
complete record of her early progress. We have, however, already 
obtained considerable insight into both the history and the arts 
of the Assyrians. We have the strongest ground to assume that 
Assyria, at a period long previous to her connexion with Jewish 
history, had been not a petty but a powerful nation. We have 
every reason to believe that her conquests were not confined to 
the countries west of the Euphrates, but that they were, at an 
era beyond the reach of history, extended over Central Asia. 

We are justified in supposing that, in very early: times, she 
| shared with Egypt the ascendancy in the Kast. We are inti- 
mately acquainted with her style of sculpture, and may trace 
many of the degrees of perfection at which, at different periods, 
the art arrived. We possess considerable information with 
regard to her religion, and to the changes which were suc- 
cessively introduced into her theology and rites. But all this 
is probably little more than the basis or outline of our future 
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knowledge. We have yet to determine the disputed question 
of the antiquity of the Assyrian empire. We have yet to prove 
whether the legendary dominion, twenty centuries before the 
Christian era, of Ninus and Semiramis, over the greater part 
of Asia, be fact or fable. It yet remains a question, at what 
period, and under what circumstances, Egyptian customs, if not 
also Egyptian rule, — those of the country. It has yet 
to be determined, in what century Assyrian art arrived at its 
perfection, and from what causes it afterwards deteriorated. We 
have yet to trace the various corruptions which, from time to 
time, crept into the religion of the Assyrians, by means of which 
their theology was at length completely metamorphosed. In 
short, we have yet to chronicle the Assyrian annals through the 
gigantic chasm of thirty generations, presented by profane his- 
tory. Above all, we must endeavour to prove, as far as we may 
be able, what was the early wisdom of the East, and how far it 
may have been capable of extending an influence over Europe. 
So vast, then, is the field which Mr. Layard’s ingenuity has 
opened to our enterprise, one which we shall scarcely be able to 
exhaust after many years of patient and laborious research. 








Arr. I1.—Villemain.—Literature du Moyen Age. Paris. 


N these interesting lectures, delivered at Paris several years 
ago, M. Villemain has given a rapid sketch of the gradual 
rise of a literature peculiar to the middle ages, on the ruins of the 
Latin tongue and of the Reman domination. The universality 
of the Latin language had been one of the most singular achieve- 
ments in history. There have been widely extended empires, 
embracing spacious fields of conquest. The Assyrians, Egyp- 
tians, and Macedonians, each in their day, subjugated large por- 
tions of the then known habitable world to their sway; but the 
language of the unsystematic victors did not become that of the 
conquered people; the latter were held fast. by the downright 
force of their masters alone, and were not taught by the imposi- 
tion and cultivation of a common idiom, to consider themselves a 
component part of the empire which they obeyed. 

The policy of the Romans was different. Though rigorous 
and strict, it was more paternal and civilizing, partly owing to 
the advantage they enjoyed of coming later on the scene, figuring 
lower down on the roll of the world’s history, and still more to 
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their strong sense of their duties of protection and patronage to 
the nations subdued by their arms, or admitted to a subordinate 
alliance with themselves ; and though there was by no means an 
equal partition of civil rights, there was a strong desire that their 
subjects should share in the career of civilization opened to them 
by the study and resources of the Roman tongue. There had 
been no previous community of language to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of the sovereign idiom, for the Celtic and Teutonic dialects 
which it superseded, appear to derive from no nearer origin than 
the common but most remote Indo-Caucasian. Yet, in the course 
of two centuries after the first introduction of the Roman arms 
into Transalpine Gaul, and within a far less period after their 
conquest of Spain, we find the whole of the civilization of those 
countries speaking Latin; and all this without the aid of those 
mechanical processes which, since the invention of printing, have 
so immeasurably facilitated the interchange of ideas and the spread 
of instruction. Martial found that while he was absent in Rome, 
composing his ‘ Epigrams,’ a fellow-countryman, a Spaniard, was 
retailing them in the polite society of Cordova, where they were 
as readily appreciated as under the porticoes of the Esquiline. 

But the adoption of the Latin language, says M. Villemain, 
“was the seal of their victory, the condition on which the subject 
people obtained a peaceful existence in the midst of defeat 
Lyons, Vienna, Bordeaux, and Cordova, became celebrated for 
their literary schools and their rhetorical declamations. 

These academic studies were interrupted by barbarian incur- 
sions, which the empire, paralysed in its extremities, could no 
longer avert or prevent—particularly after Rome had ceased to 
be the seat of government. Province after province was broken 
off, and crumbled away under the assault of succeeding tribes of 
savages. These attacks, their result, the apprehension of them 
even, breaking up the continuity of administration, all the 
harmony of the imperial organization was destroyed. The former 
society existed only from day to day and from hand to mouth, 
bidding adieu to the elegancies and refinements enjoyed under 
a strong government, and attending only to the exigencies of the 
hour ; all frequency of relations, all community of sentiment and 
interest (without which there is no security for the endurance of 
that of language), disappeared beneath the successive waves of 
barbarism. 

The philosophy and genius of the people indeed expired, from 
decrepitude, before the language itself. Patriotism, energy, 
mind, partook of the political paralysis which affected the head 
and centre of the state. 


“No people without courage or enthusiasm, religious or political, 
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can produce great writers. The latter are but the representatives of 
opinion—if that opinion is feeble or extinct, they will be silent. All 
nations abased by despotism lose the genius for letters.” 


Latin itself long survived; in the seventh century the words of 
command in the army were still uttered in Latin to the barbarian 
mercenaries serving in Italy, whose fathers had long been the 
terror of the paymasters whom they still condescended to defend. 

It has been remarked, that the number of words derived from 
each separate source into a common language, will enable us to 
judge of the proportion borne by the respective races to each 
other in the composition of the nation, which has resulted from 
their admixture and fusion. But as M. Villemain acutely distin- 
guishes, that is true only where each nation possesses an equal 
degree of civilization and intelligence. 


“When, on the contrary, it is the learned and ingenious conqueror 
who comes to capture and tame the savage and the ignorant, the 
equilibrium in the respective contingents of cach is disturbed. Intelli- 
gence, in that case, masters the mere numerical amount of individuals, 
and those who have most ideas indubitably furnish the greatest number 
of words.” 


No one can pretend, after making every allowance for the 
exaggeration of the historians, in their account of the subjugation 
of Gaul, that the Romans of Cesar approached the numbers of 
the enemy over whom their discipline and skill enabled them to 
triumph in the field, as their superior wisdom and polity ensured 
the adoption of the idiom they imposed. So deeply-rooted was 
this foreign graft upon the original stock, as to withstand, not one 
but successive irruptions of the Teutonic races. 

The newest conquerors, however rude and simple on their 
arrival, acquired a taste for some of the luxuries of their dis- 
possessed subjects; and the arts and comforts of life, as they 
became necessary to the master, imposed upon him the necessity 
of learning their Roman name, or of inventing a barbarian appel- 
lation for them; while the attributes of war and dominion, from 
which the subject was practically excluded, were perpetuated in 
the language of the new masters of the soil. 

But, towards the end of the seventh century, during the Mero- 
vingian reigns, the rustic Latin of the south of France had become 
variously corrupted into a general form of that romance which at 
one time extended round the Gulf of Lyons from Spain to Tuscany, 
while the north of France partook more of the Frankish, or 
Langue d’Oil; though many centuries were to elapse before it 
became fashioned to the French of Racine and Voltaire. 

M. Villemain pays a just tribute of respect to Raynouard, whose 
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labours have so successfully indicated the birth (sown, indeed, in 
the corruption and decay of a nobler and more scientific one) of 
the modern southern tongues, much promoted by the mitigated 
feudality of the courts of Arles and Toulouse. Those parts had 
escaped the ravages of the wild men of the north for nearly two 
centuries. The courtesies of chivalry also began to soften some 
of the relations of life, but only some ; forming a striking contrast 
with the cruelties sometimes exercised by the very same persons 
who acknowledged its authority, without being swayed by its 
principles. Indeed, the harshness was not peculiar to these 
periods, having survived to times not so very remote from our 
own. But, doubtless, the dramatic effect, the picturesque charac- 
ter of the middle ages, is enhanced from these inconsistencies and 
contrasts—from the opposition of the brilliant lights of knightly 
honour and devoir with the dark shadows of ambition, revenge, 
and crime. In this respect our modern times are far inferior ; 
we afford ourselves no emotions, we permit ourselves no sacri- 
fices (except those of ease and health, in pursuit of wealth) ; 
we ensure our lives, fortunes, persons, ships—everything, in 
short, except our own happiness; we stave off every calamity we 
fear; we parry every misfortune we can imagine, by precautions 
which, though they do not bar all accidents, do effectually deprive 
them of that grand and tragic character which so powerfully 
affects the nobler sensations implanted in the heart of man. The 
more prominent men of the middle ages acted their part with an 
earnestness that impressed the stamp of their force on the cen- 
tury, the generation, or the country that produced them ; different 
from ours, in which the sum of infinitesimal mediocrities of intel- 
ligence is found to outweigh and overbear talent and mind in the 
gifted unit; how humiliating to our self-conceit is it for us now 
to feel that every great genius must dilute the expression of his 
conceptions down to the level suited to the meaner capacity of 
his cotemporaries ! 

It was only when manhood and order resumed their lost place 
on the ruins of the Roman empire, that we can trace the revival 
of that spirit which will perform and commemorate things worthy 
of posterity, and which will add to the written mind of a country 
that which is to bear witness to future generations of the senti- 
ments that actuated a living one, and of the actions to which 
they gave rise. The former cultivation, the influence originating 
with Italy and Greece, had become torpid under the continual 
deposit of barbarism: but after a time the barbarians themselves 
became tinctured with humanity. Rude themselves, they felt 
there was something more savage than themselves bursting in 
upon them from the outer darkness, and threatening to envelope 
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them in it, as they had the Romans. The Goths had to resist 
the Huns; the Franks to do battle with Saracens; and Christian 
Europe to this day may gratefully acknowledge the event of 
Poitiers, in which the strong hand and stout heart of the founder 
of the Carlovingian greatness first rolled back the springtide of 
Moslem fanaticism: nor was it unnatural that, with the rising 
political vigour and military valour of this dynasty, uniting under 
its sway a people become confident in their skill, and penetrated 
with a conviction of their superior dignity and force, the literary 
aspirations should have endeavoured to record them in chronicle 
and song. 

Charlemagne himself, the stalwart emperor, united to the prowess 
of the ancient Germanic warrior, the head to command, and the 
spirit of order and arrangement which has handed him down as 
the founder of social order in Europe, even more than as its 
conqueror. Always at war against brute force, imposing, tyran- 
nically enough, his views of civilization on the hordes who 
adjoined his empire, it may be doubted whether, after all, his 
aggressions were unnecessary, or solely the result of ambition. 
Saracens and Saxons on either confine of his dominions, equally 
menaced the countries he guarded, for some generations. He 
may be excused, then, for anticipating, by his northern expedi- 
tions into the territories of these last, a possible invasion of his 
own. A similar cause carried him into Spain, and gave rise to 
the disaster long so famous in the poetry of Roncesvalles ; nor can 
we wonder at the fancy which led the bards of that and succeed- 
ing time, combining religious feeling with admiration of cou- 
rageous devotion, to imagine a mystical association between the 
martyrdom of the devoted knight, and the crucifixion of the 
Saviour. Roland, the single champion of Christendom, against 
the host of infidels from the solemn gorges of his Pyrenean 
Calvary, invokes the aid of the distant king; in vain sounds that 
wild horn of despair, whose unavailing echoes were destined 
never to reach the imperial ear. They were but the knell and 
death-note of its expiring champion. 

All these traditions which so powerfully lit up the imagination 
of those men of few but intense feelings, are not absolutely 
cotemporaneous. Charlemagne’s fame grew in after generations, 
partly from a comparison with the inferiority of the successors 
afforded by his family, and partly from the resumption of the 
victorious movement against the Mohammedan power, to which 
his exploits and those of his great father had given the first 
impulse. The great Charles seemed, as he receded backwards 
into the mist of time, and the recollections of the past, to swell 
into colossal proportions and fame, as he became the centre of a 
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great epic conception ; popular belief investing him with a fabu- 
lous renown, beyond even that which, from his exploits and 
wisdom, is his own historical indefeasible right. Our love of 
the marvellous incessantly prompts us to grace traditions current 
amongst ourselves, with some celebrated name; and this instinct 
was doubly active throughout the lands which preserved the 
records of its Niebelungen, and among a people prone to indulge 
in legendary superstitions. 

The feudal dismemberment consequent on his demise, de- 
stroyed the comprehensive system of imperial unity established 
by Charlemagne. Nevertheless, during the security his long 
reign afforded to the interior of his empire, a certain degree of 
civilization had grown up with it, and some measure of social 
comfort, which remained after the severance of the political links 
which bound together his dominions. He, himself, was in some 
sort a deserter from the camp of barbarism, and becoming a 
convert to the Roman style and name, he was an apostate from 
that of his fathers. 

It is remarked by Guizot, that the few books composed in 
those times were remarkable monuments of the richness and 
activity of the human mind; and though the classical authors 
will eternally survive the men who produced them, and the 
nations they describe, yet one finds in the middle ages views as 
ample and deep, original questions examined with power of rea- 
soning and vigour of thought, although without clearness or 
elegance. Between the senility of the departing tongue and the 
lisping infancy of the modern ones, mankind could not often 
find the fitting vehicle for the conveyance of their meaning. 

The long romance of ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ in spite of its uncouth 
style, is an example of the invention, variety, and satire attained 
by the literary spirit of those times. The hero Reynier, or Rey- 
nardus, who has given his name to the animal as well as the 
tale, is shown by M. St. Mc de Girardin, to have been a descen- 
dant of Charlemagne, and a great feudal prince in Lorraine, in 
the tenth century.* He is the friend and confident of Zwente- 
bold, king of Lorraine, (the lion of the fable). The lion, the 
king of beasts, believes for a time that his faithful minister, the 
fox, has fallen a victim to his zeal in an adventure undertaken 
for the furtherance of the monarchical pastime. Hereupon great 
royal lamentation, a soliloquy ; but it is that of a real prince after 
all—who is sorry that his servant has fallen in the execution of 
his duty; not that he regrets having employed the fox in a 





* See St. Mc de Girardin’s ‘ Notices sur Allemagne, Récit du Moyen Age,’ 
Vol. ii, p. 170, et seq. 
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dangerous mission, but he praises him for his self-devotion. 
“ He was quite right, was my faithful fox, in taking on himself 
the adventure; if he had not done so, I should now be where he is 
—I should be dead.” ‘The fox, however, had not deserved these 
lamentations on the part of his suzerain, who, after discovering 
his treachery, besieges him in his castle. (The duke Reynier was 
twice besieged at Durfos, on the Meuse, by Zwentebold). The 
lion unable to reduce the castle by force of arms, has recourse to 
the ecclesiastical authority; the audacious rhymester introduces 
an ass in the character of an arch-priest ; the ass excommunicates 
the fox, but the irreligious animal, as incredulous as if he had 
kept company with the philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
only jests at the excommunication. 

Latin still continued to be the resort of diplomacy, law, and 
theology, and was susceptible of vigour and purity enough on 
those occasions. The insipid compositions of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries afford no criterion of the business-like power 
with which it was wielded on the fitting occasions by men who 
had a purpose to serve, or a great object in view, which called 
forth their ability and strength. Many a classical poet is now 
read at schools, grammatically construed, scanned, and parsed, 
without this laborious industry enabling the plodding student to 
seize the reality and spirit of the writer. ‘The fancy Latin poems 
of the middle ages, when cultivated as a barren discipline of 
learning, resemble school-boy exercises; but the Latin, when 
resorted to by men for the accomplishment of adequate political 
purposes, worthily seconded their acquirements and even their 
passions. Speaking of it, Villemain observes that on these 
occasions it assumed an elevation and an energy quite singular. 


* Do you think, when the men of action and council who sur- 
rounded the first Norman king in England, Lanfrane and others, 
expressed themselves in Latin, they did not carry into it all the fulness 
and vigour of their thought? I know not whether William the 
Conqueror dictated his letters himself, but assuredly it was no common 
secretary, no obscure parish clerk who translated them; for there is 
nothing in diplomatic eloquence more cogent, forcible, and original 
than his reply to Gregory VIL, in which he promises him the tribute, 
and refuses him the homage he demanded for England.” 


Europe was changing, had indeed become very different from 
the Europe of Charlemagne; but, in order to hasten the evolu- 
tion of her political destinies and complete the change for which 
events were silently preparing, there was wanting what had not 
arisen since the time of the first German emperor—great men, 
who can sway and bind a whole nation’s energy and intellect to 
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their views, and labour for their own end, “ qui l’adoptent et le 
poussent, en leur disant ce que’lles croyent, en leur faisant faire 
ce qu’ils veuillent.” In this the eleventh century was extraor- 
dinary, it gave an impulse through its leaders; for, says M. 
Villemain, 

“Tt is only as a sequel to great events, and under the influence of 
some superior genius, that the intellect of a whole nation grows. But 
I cannot assign the exact date of this—there are some revolutions in 
the spirit and the idiom of nations like those that take place in our 
own physical existence ; we are not aware of what each day takes 
away from us ; we believe ourselves to-day the same as yesterday, and 
yet with a succession of days, put one after another, we find ourselves 
one day quite a different thing ; we have passed from youth to man- 
hood, from maturity to old age. So it is with nations, they do not 
see themselves change, they do not feel that they descend, that their 
course is changed ; all of a sudden they find themselves elsewhere.” 


There were three men in particular, who impressed their seals 
upon this 11th century. A pope, a robber, and a king. Gregory 
VII., Roger Guiscard, and William of England. Of these the 
Norman Guiscard is but a heroic adventurer, whose arms carve 
him out a kingdom in Sicily. Our William-the-Conqueror—his 
very name proclaims his glory—a genius truly commanding and 
political—a Charles V. of the 11th century. But the pope is 
incomparably the greatest of the three; he has nothing but the 
power of his own mind, aided by the belief of others, to subdue 
the whole world. And he all but succeeded—was very near 
establishing the federation of all Europe into a political family, 
of which the Bishop of Rome should be the referee and moderator ; 
and though in his hands this project failed, though he died in 
exile, and almost a prisoner, yet his ideas, more powerful than 
banishment, more enduring than life, remained behind. We do 
not mean the truth of the Catholic religion (though possibly it 
was purer then than now), but the principle, the subordination 
of matter to mind, of brute force to intellect, which has extended 
itself for successive centuries in the train of Christianity, among 
various nations, and by the free adoption of willing converts ; 
without violence like the progress of the Mahommedans in India, 
Africa, and Spain, or the Turks in Europe; and though the 
temporal power of the papacy be now gone, and its spiritual 
dominion lessened by the progress of rational Christianity, its 
influence is hardly even yet effete. Probably at first, an innate 
and indestructible love of liberty, which even in the most 
oppressed nations is never entirely trodden out, aided in the 
erection of the papal supremacy; for though it was no defence 
against temporal persecution of prince and potentate, it was a 
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resource to the object of it to imagine some one on earth greater 
than the oppressor, some mysterious authority of whom the 
despot stood in awe. 

Powerful as the Church came to be under the guidance of such 
spirits as Gregory VII. and Innocent III., it was a necessary 
consequence that that power should be abused; it was the vagrant 
minstrelsy of the troubadours that most effectually satirised the 
covetousness and luxury of her dissolute priesthood—sometimes 
“une malice profonde qui ferait peur 4 des temps plus cultivés.” 
These were the founders of the southern poetry; not mere 
ballad-singers, as might be supposed, but knights and warriors, 
lords and chatelains, as well as wandering rhymesters. One is 
astonished at the vivacity and variety, the gaiety, and often the 
sarcasm of their rude effusions; it is not a little singular that wit 
should so prevail where force was in the ascendant, but the most 
warlike seigneurs were often poets. The trouvéres were different; 
less genteel and accomplished than their brethren, the trouba- 
dours; they represented the unstamped press of our times, and 
were the precursors of ‘ Punch,’ and the ‘ Charivari.?_ The trou- 
badour was a gentleman, and lived with his compeers: the trou- 
vére was a ten-pounder, a pot-walloper, who, with his brother 
gossip, abused and ridiculed the authority or the institution 
which frightened while it’ oppressed him, and which he detested, 
but with a secret and respectful hatred, the cunning of his story 
making amends for its want of refinement and poetic grace. 

One ought not, in speaking of the eleventh century, to omit 
mentioning the Cid Ruy Diaz, both from the influence his ex- 
ploits exercised over the feelings of his countrymen, as well as 
the early poetry of the Peninsula. Pent within its narrow limits, 
his renown overshadows his native land; his career is almost the 
only thing which interests us in that period of Spanish history, 
as it is the chief model to which the romance writers of his 
country have resorted for example. The type of Castilian honour 
delineated in the songs of the ‘ Romancero del Cid,’ assumes a 
delicacy and loyalty which makes us forget the cotemporary bar- 
barism. The Cid himself enjoys, in common with the celebrated 
Scanderbeg, the proud distinction of being known to tlie posterity 
of his countrymen by an appellation conferred on each by the 
awe of their mortal enemies—Turk and Saracen. 

The end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries were characterised by the greatness and ability of the 
men who appeared upon the stage, and the general progress of 
mind. One sees on the throne, in the army, in the church, men 
of strong individual powers and extraordinary energy. Think of 
a crusade bringing into the field three such men as Frederick 
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Barbarossa, Richard Cceur-de-Lion, and Philip Augustus; the 
last and least of whom was the victor at Bouvines. The first, 
though haughty and stern, was a historian,* as well as a ruler 
and a soldier; his firmness and constancy, in good and evil for- 
tune, as well as his talents, render him the most prominent 
ornament of the house of Hohenstaufen, whose princes, to their 
honour, amidst all the tragic vicissitudes that accompanied their 
chequered career of above a century, never wanted devoted friends 
and followers to share their fortunes and their fate. Our own 
King Richard, of the Lion-heart and the gaye science, was a 
troubadour :— 

“ We cannot help fecling the charm. Place him in a more humane 
age, and where the accompaniments are less violent, and he would be, 
if not a just and gentle prince, a great man ; who to the boldness of 
the Swedish Charles united more political genius and prudence. 
Always at war, always at a distance from his dominions, his name ¢ 
yet fills the monuments of England.” 


The prominent figures which M. Villemain presents as examples 
of the thirteenth century, are a brilliant company. Besides the 
Pope, Innocent III., in France alone three great kings—-Philip 
Augustus, St. Louis, and Philip the Fair; ‘of whom, he justly 
remarks, only one was a good man. In Spain, Ferdinand II. (the 
saint), and Alonzo the Wi ise, the titular Emperor of Germany— 
a royal alchemist, who imagined himself to have discovered ‘the 
philosopher’s stone. We might almost add a third, in the person 
of Sancho el Bravo, were it only to notice the singularity of three 
royal descents—a father, son, and grandson, all of remarkable 
qualities and vigour, succeeding each other on the throne. Nor 
ought the Emperor Frederic II. to be omitted ; a troubadour, like 
Richard, an esprit fort as well as a bel esprit. This imperial 
Crusader, who had fought for the faith against the Saracens, 
under the walls of Jerusalem, and then crowned within the holy 
city in spite of that faith (which had just then excommunicated its 
champion), surrounded himself on his return to Palermo, with 
poets, astrologers, and philosophers, chosen mostly from among 
the infidels whom he had routed. The Popes accused him of 
writing the celebrated book, little known, if it were even ever 
seen, ‘ De Tribus Impostoribus.’ A wit, a soldier, a statesman, 
and an author, he bore some resemblance in his society, adven- 
tures, opinions, and supposed works, to the other German prince 
of the same name, who appears after an interval of six hundred 
years. 





* Barbarossa composed memoirs of his life, 
+ Legal memory begins in his time. 
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These were the Continental worthies. But in England it is 
otherwise. It is not the superiority of the princes that leads and 
forms opinions—it is their weakness and their incapacity. John 
Lackland, by his misfortunes and his shame, develops the genius 
of the English nation more than William the Conqueror, or 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion, with all their glory—he gives the great 
charter to England. 

Gibbon has been unjust as to the temporal and carnal motives 
of the Crusaders ; he was by temperament disqualified from the 
appreciation of their call. Many, no doubt, contemplated 
aggrandisement or plunder. But with the mass who bent their 
steps to the East, the simple desire to rescue the cradle of their 
belief from the invaders of the Holy Land, was a sufficient 
stimulus, according, as it did, with the warlike spirit of the 
age; while the combination of lofty religious enthusiasm with 
knightly prowess, lent to these enterprises a grandeur and force 
beyond that of ordinary vulgar warfare. 

Man constantly proposes to himself some advantage to be 
gained over his fellow-men, by skill, industry, arms, or craft, with 
the profession of God’s service or the public weal on his lips. 
The motives of the more scheming Crusaders, Charles of Anjou, 
Bohemond the Norman, Conrad, and others, will bear as close 
an inspection as those of the chief speculators of the present 
day, although wholly guiltless of such an enterprise. Yet the 
endeavour to manufacture for the whole world, is a sort of crusade 
against the industrious existence of every other country. The 
middle ages were more humane—they merely imposed serfdom 
and villenage, while the manufacturing Christian exterminates 
his rival by starving him. 

Whatever were the mainsprings, the effects were the first 
general European movement since Europe itself had been re- 
modelled—a revival of the eternal struggle between our continent 
and that of Asia. The migratory spirit has survived to the pre- 
sent times, but it is only the affluent who travel. In those of 
which we speak, representatives of every order in society, from 
the highest downwards, assumed the cross. In their necessary 
absence, many fiefs changed hands; a new distribution of domains 
ensued; and even on the return of the travelled combatants, full 
of new ideas and experience, a change in the customs, if not the 
condition of society, gradually occurred. The solitude of many 
a lonely manor and castle became intolerable to the owner, who 
in the camp, in the Holy Land, had been accustomed to the con- 
versation of kings and the minstrelsy of the troubadours. The 
greater barons surrounded themselves with a society often em- 
bracing the company of their smaller and dependent vassals—a 
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first step towards refinement, since language, amid this less rude 
existence, tended to adapt itself to the increased requirements of 
courtesy and politeness. Some of the restored wanderers left 
memorials of their adventures. We owe to them in particular 
two of the earliest histories; each remarkable, not only as the 
testimony of eyewitnesses of extraordinary events, but as much 
so for their contribution to the forming of the French language. 

Geoffrey de Villehardouin begins the known French prose 
writers. This baron, marshal of Champagne, sets out with some 
of his neighbours from a tournament in the country, for the con- 
quest of Constantinople (for so the expedition turned out). 
They installed an emperor there, forthwith repented them, retook 
it for themselves, repented of that too, and finally set up Baldwin. 
The chronicler himself received as his lot the city of Massinople, 
in Thessaly. Such was the venturous spirit of the times, there 
was no limit to their enterprise. “On partait alors pour Baby- 
lone, ou allait offrier son épée 4 un roi de Thessalonique, on ne 
savait pas ou était Thessalonique, mais on ressemblait 20 ou 30 
gentilhommes et on partait.” Joinville belonged to the same 
order; a feudal baron, and friend of the great St. Louis; with a 
certain degree of worldliness and frivolity, he seems nevertheless 
to have heen penetrated with the simple grandeur of the character 
of his master. The seneschal of Champagne describes, with all 
the vigour of imagination and all the delightful freshness of 
ignorance, the strange scenes of the East, so full of action, and 
colour, and life (spite of the taciturnity and indolence of their 
inhabitants), to our western eyes. “ II] les décrit comme Hérodote ; 
mieux que lui peut-étre, car Hérodote était déja savant, Joinville, 
Dieu merci, ne Pest pas du tout.” 

Among the crusades, that against the Albigenses was truly 
hateful. Those against the Saracens were not devoid of a kind 
of chivalrous courtesy, which was entirely superseded by the 
brutal ferocity of Montford and his followers, the missionaries of 
Innocent III. The Count of Toulouse was forced, by the intole- 
rant priesthood, to march against his own unoffending subjects. 
With the exception of some imperfect traditions which Protestant 
sympathy in this century has explored without substantiating, no 
witnesses on behalf of the accused were examined at the time, or 
even permitted to speak to posterity—all other testimony than 
that of the persecution was suppressed. “C’etaient les inquisiteurs 
qui s’etaient faits historiens,’ they wrote the sole account of the 
crime they punished. But retribution, though tardy, overtook 
them. “Le récit des inquisiteurs fut commenté uniquement 
plus tard par l’esprit philosophique;” that is, the persecutors were 
judged and sentenced as definitively by their enemies as the 
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Albigenses had been by theirs. Doubtless the barbarity then 
unchained and instigated by the Church, powerfully aided the 
reactionary under-current of disaffection, independence, and 
dissent, which finally broke up the unity of the Christian religion. 
Even those who were engaged in these cruelties repented and 
doubted. 

Rome, however, was yet all-powerful in matters of faith. In 
temporal matters, the neighbouring states of the Peninsula were 
beginning to emerge into inconvenient importance. Pepin and 
Charlemagne, when new and insecure masters of Italy, willingly 
countenanced the enfranchisement and increase of the great cities 
of the north, as a counterpoise to the yet smouldering Lom- 
bard element for which they had so recently substituted the 
Carlovingian fortunes; a larger proportion of nobles embraced 
an urban life, and sought protection within their walls, than 
was the case in countries where the feudal institutions were 
paramount—a circumstance probably not without its share in 
elevating the character and imagination of the citizens. The 
freedom which they enjoyed was favourable to the development 
of the understanding. “ Their struggles are schools of municipal 
independence.’ The sentiment of personal liberty, exemption 
from all domination but their own, was a compensation for pri- 
vation and insecurity of other kinds. Having no feudal superior, 
no hereditary lord as patron, in times when the general opinion 
and feeling ascribed every man to some superior, as part of an 
endless chain of dependence and subordination, they were often 
fated for a time to become the property and prey of a master of 
their own choice. Villemain remarks that, with less eloquence, 
with a something still barbarous, the Italy of the middle ages 
with its vain, turbulent, generous, hardy existence, recalls classic 
Greece. Dante is at once the Homer and Aischylus of this newer 
period. Their rude liberties, growing up beneath the shadow of 
the sanguinary struggles between the priesthood and the empire, 
these were the images that presented themselves to his poetic 
vision, with all their accompaniments, which, in his marvellous 
creation, assumed such mysterious power. His conception affords 
at once the picture of the middle ages, the root and trunk of the 
Italian language, and the first modern example of a continuous 
and refined epoch ; yet he was not alone, he was not even the 
poet of his time, in a country so prolific of genius, music, and 
verse. But the course of events, and the treatment he himself 
experienced at the hands of his party and his country, conspired 
to turn the current of his power into a particular channel. Born 
a Guelph, invested with a high office in his native city of Florence, 
he was driven forth by a caprice of popular feeling for the rest of 
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his life ; condemned, in his absence, to the fire, if he fell into their 
hands, he became a Ghibelin—a partisan of the emperor—not 
that he loved his native land less, but that he hated its oppressors 
more, under whatever democratic disguise they were concealed. 
He wished that the imperial sway should supersede the repub- 
lican liberties, since they had become tyrannical and unjust. The 
great poet wandered up and down France and Italy in his hope- 
less pilgrimage, in which the composition of his immortal poem 
was at once his occupation, his solace, his glory, and his revenge— 
his indignant and fierce appeal to posterity against contemporary 
oppression. 


“ Many a transgressor sent to his account.” 
“ Long ere in Florence numbered with the dead.” 


“ Master of heaven, of purgatory, and of paradise—owning them by 
the right of genius—he could bestow situations in any of those upon 
friend or foe. That exile whom you had banished from Florence, he 
hardly knew where to lay his head, obliged, as he says, to go up and 
down another’s stairs, and to experience how bitter tastes a stranger’s 
bread—he was more powerful than you! From the midst of his flight 
and proscription, he thought, he wrote, he punished his enemies. There 
were three in particular who had persecuted him ; he did not kill 
them—he left them alive at Florence ; but in his verses he said they 
were dead, that their bodies had only the semblance of life, animated 
by demons. These terrible recitals made the Florentines avoid the 
approach of the three demoniacs ; who, perhaps, themselves, were not 
sure that they were alive,—did not know of a certainty that they 
were not emanations from the bottomless pit, and that, after all, the 
poet was right.” 


There was something unearthly in the reputation which Dante 
possessed even in his life-time. Alone in the world, far from 
kith and kin, a mystic terror attached to the name of one reputed 
to have intercourse with evil spirits: he heard himself held up by 
the gross but not illiterate vulgar as one descending into the 
Limbo, and returning thence at pleasure. “ Yet the exile never 
lost sight of Florence. There would have been a feature wanting 
in his character, certainly in the dramatic interest his name 
inspires, had he less regretted his country.” That country was 
ready to recall him, on his paying (so the sordid traders who 
governed, insisted) a ransom for the offences of which he was 
unjustly accused. After fifteen years, it would have been sweet 
to return —but not in dishonour. “ That is not my way to 
re-enter my country !” 

A very different man was Petrarch. Dante had beena soldier, 
a politician, a moralist. Petrarch was an ecclesiastic (at least he 
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held a sinecure rectory—a squire of dames. Almost ashamed of 
writing Italian, in which alone his fame survives, and proud of 
his Latin compositions, now utterly forgotten and neglected, 
Petrarch, however, from the ferment which his poetical triumph 
occasioned in Rome, indirectly promoted a political revolution, 
which might have been more enduring. The Tribune Rienzi, his 
friend, animated with the prestige of antiquity, cherished a dream 
of Roman supremacy, a restoration of that power attained by the 
arms and the exertions of the ancient commonwealth. The 
splendour of the reminiscences attaching to the circuit of the 
Seven Hills, as it had done to Gregory VII.—Sovereignty,— 
religious or political—was the idea of those who trod upon the 
ashes of the Fabii and the Scipios. An aspiration after those 
grandeurs that had passed away, actuated the Tribune in his 
harangues to the populace, “ et dans ce sens il agitait le peuple 
savant et déguenillé de Rome.” 

Next to Dante, Boccacio was the greatest contributor to the 
formation of the Italian language. To the former it was indebted 
for nerve and dignity, to the latter for elegance, wit, and ease. 
In some respects Boccacio was the more useful: less lofty and 
grandiose, it became in his hands more manageable, while a 
vocabulary of ordinary life was stamped for current use by his 
authority. We do not speak of the morality of his tales; but he 
was, for the age in which he lived, hardly an indelicate writer, 
though his style and ideas were formed in the court of Johanna, 
in that Naples at once so sanguinary and so voluptuous. 


* Mary Stuart,” says Villemain, “was not alone in the world; for in 
the fourteenth century, was born a woman who, like her, was a queen, 
lovely, guilty, and unfortunate ; who, wild with pleasure and frivolity, 
sported with grace in the midst of festive pomps; who, suspected of 
having put to death a husband unworthy of her, perished herself by 
the hand which disputed her throne—never were two medals more 
worthy of being suspended side by side.” 


Froissart was another priest. We owe more to some of these 
ecclesiastics for their contributions to history and literature, than 
for their examples in morality and religion, during these periods. 
Without much feeling for his vocation, he had the same strong 
love of chronicling military adventure, which has given to the 
present generation ‘The Subaltern,’ and the ‘ Recollections of 
the Peninsula.’ In his pages we become acquainted with the 
cream of the then existing society; kings, knights, ladies, pro- 
tected and welcomed him throughout his whole life; he was the 
friend of our Black Prince, “the great man of the fourteenth 
century.” Of the habits and existence of the lower orders at 
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this time we know nothing from him ; it is to his contemporary 
the elder Villani, that we must refer for notice of this sort. 
Villani, a shrewd Florentine merchant, always bargaining and 
trading as if New York had been his home; caring no more 
about battles, tournays, and fleets, save so far as they might 
affect the market he resorted to, writes as he travels. It is quite 
refreshing, amid the din of arms all round him, to learn from the 
commercial traveller of the fourteenth century some of those 
statistical views which almost exclusively belong to our colder 
calculations of the nineteenth. With the feelings of chivalry, the 
“garde d’honneur de la féodalité,” as M. Villemain happily 
terms it, Villani had nothing in common; he could not, in his 
civic simplicity, understand that enthusiasm which animated and 
embellished the arming of a knight after the ideas of those times, 
introducing a mixture of austere devotion and vagrant liberty 
which made the ceremony itself a religious initiation. 

Even the feudal institutions themselves were not without their 
brighter points. The vassal, though he was held in fealty and 
homage, might renounce that, or his country, on surrendering up 
the fief or benefice which alone imposed upon him the corres- 
ponding duties and services. Their essence was the duty of man 
to man, his superior and chief, not that of a subject to his sove- 
reign, or a citizen to his state. In modern times, we hold that 
no one can renounce his nationality, or acquire a right to bear 
arms against the land of his birth: the times we speak of were, 
in this respect, more tolerant and liberal. Villemain, comparing 
Froissart’s account of the Black Prince’s demeanour to King 
John when taken prisoner at Poitiers, with that given by Livy 
of the meeting, under the like circumstances, of Paulus Emilius 
and Perseus, justly observes that the advantage is wholly on the 
side of the chronicler and our heroic Edward. The French aca- 
demician delicately administers to the vanity of his countrymen, 
by reminding them that the victor was still the subject and liege- 
man of the sovereign whom he overcame. 


“ C’est que le Prince de Galles, bien que vainqueur du roi Jean, se 
souvenait qu’il était son vassal; ainsi du milieu de cette féodalité si 
cruelle et si barbare, sortait une urbanité nouvelle. Le souvenir d’un 
certain devoir faisait que la vassal victorieux dans une bataille, servait 
% table humblement son seigneur, vaingu et prisonnier.” 


A great statesman and philosopher has observed, too, that to 
this same feudality, heavy and oppressive as it looms to us 
through the haze of centuries, we are indebted indirectly for the 
first germs of liberty, contained in the acknowledged right of 
resistance to the superior when he transgressed the limit of his 
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rights. Individual will has since been replaced by public law, 
personal judgment and caprice by the collective reason of the 
community. Political philosophers have sometimes dreamt of 
social compacts; their existence has always been problematical 
in the light in which they have been insisted upon by speculative 
writers, in order to support their theories of government. But 
the feudal compact, no matter how formed at first, really did 
exist in activity and vigour, and that sense of doing themselves 
a right, which impelled the landowners into the field at Runny- 
mede—the right of claiming redress against the lord for injuries 
—has laid the foundation of modern liberties. 


M. Guizot declares that “ the first essays of poetry, the first intel- 
lectual pleasures that Europe tasted on emerging from barbarism, was 
under shelter of the wings of feudality. For this sort of development 
of humanity, there must be some activity in the soul—in life, leisure, 
too—a hundred conditions, in fact, which could not occur in the sad, 
cold, hard lot of the common people. In France, England, and 
Germany, it is with the feudal times that the first literary recollections, 
the earliest intellectual indulgences of Europe, are connected.” 


The Roman domination had borne comparatively less fruit in 
Britain, hardly commencing until the ruling state had so long 
passed its zenith that its vitality was impaired, and its power of 
imparting institutions and refinement on the decline; and while 
the remote governors of the British province were practically 
uncontrolled from Rome, the distance from the great city, and 
the inferiority of our climate, forbad any great influx of the more 
polished society, as into Gaul and Spain. The acquisition so 
long resisted by the Britons, led to an incomplete possession ; 
and in the wane of military spirit, the empire began to rely on 
stone walls rather than the arms of its soldiers in the field— 
witness the huge works of Severus and Antoninus, merely to 
keep out a few bands of plunderers. 

After the Ceesarians, as they were termed, had finally evacuated 
the island, the native British and Cymri stock was recruited 
from Danish and Saxon grafts, before the first invasion by the 
Normans, from whom we mediately derive most of the words of 
Latin origin contained in our language. 

The progress of our English was slower. From the want of 
any analogy between it and the dialects so long common to the 
south-west of Europe, we could derive no aid from the broad 
extent of surface over which romance or provengal was spoken. 
The Anglo-Saxon necessarily rested upon its own indigenous 
resources, Even then it was but the medium of the lower orders, 
since, for at least four generations after the Conquest, the govern- 
ing society communicated only in French; the law proceedings 
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were in that tongue, while prayer and diplomacy resorted to 
Latin. 

Our language struggled for existence; which it was something 
to maintain through two conquests, and against men whose settled 
policy and system it was to uproot it.* It partook of the national 
debasement, and sympathised with those who avenged the Saxon 
cause by outbreaks against the Norman yoke, but without any 
approach to the easier diction of the continent. The Robin-Hood 
ballads and metrical tales which belong to this date, exemplify 
the object and style of composition—popular enough with the 
yeoman and franklin, they were despised in hall and tower. The 
sympathy is all enlisted on the side of the Saxon deer-stealer and 
outlaw, against organized oppression of Norman sheriff or bishop 
—the popular emphatic but unavailing protest against the enthral- 
ment of the stranger. The same feeling gives life to those rude 
rhymes of Scotland which recite the exploits of the Bruce and 
Wallace. 

Chaucer, whom we sent along with Froissart in the suite of 
Lionel Duke of Clarence on his bridal expedition to Italy, in 
1368, then to make the acquaintance of Boccacio and Petrarch, 
was their inferior in style only, but not in invention and ideas. 
Gower his rival, Mandeville the cotemporary traveller, each 
wrote in Latin, French, and English, perplexed between their 
desire of being appreciated by European learning, Norman fashion, 
and English nationality. The adoption of English for proceed- 
ings in courts of justice, in 1362, was a homage to the increasing 
power of the Commons, which was inconveniently felt by 
Edward III. in his latter years. But the Norman-French was 
still strong in the court and the parliament. Half a century 
afterwards, while Henry V. was administering the kingdom of 
his father-in-law, the public acts intended to take effect in France, 
recorded in Rymer, are almost invariably in French ; while the 
commissions, warrants, and proclamations directed to English 
affairs, are indifferently in French or Latin. Henry the Fifth’s 
will, made just before Agincourt (1415), is in Latin, but termi- 
nated with these remarkable words :—“ This is my last will, sub- 
scribed with my own hand—H. R. Jesu mercy, and grammercy 
Ladie Marie help!” The king’s instructions to Tiptoft going to 
treat with the Emperor (1417) are in English; which he says he 
had, for secrecy, written with his own hand. Perhaps he adopted 
English for the same reason. Shakspeare’s representation of his 





* The Romans instituted schools for teaching the vanquished their idiom ; 
and the determination of William the Conqueror to eradicate the native speech, 


Ps well known. It is fortunate that his successors were less persevering than 
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ignorance of French, while wooing the Princess Catherine, is a 
pure fiction. Our language remained unfashionable and clumsy 
as long as, with the possession of large French fiefs and terri- 
tories, our kings maintained their pretensions to the throne of 
that country. And in admitting the inferiority of our own con- 
temporary literature to that of the great Italians before men- 
tioned, it must be remembered that the latter found a language 
which, though yet not perfect, was commonly spoken by gentle 
and simple throughout that peninsula. 

We might almost claim Charles Duke of Orleans as a contri- 
butor to the English muses; more than one ditty having been 
composed in our language during his long captivity amongst 
us. Forced to surrender in the field at Agincourt, he joined 
the crowd of princes whom our renowned Henry V. had 
confined in his various prisons. His was Pomfret, which did 
not always (teste Richard II.) yield up its royal captives alive. 
The French prince solaced his detention of twenty-five years * 
with poetry; which induced Michelet, who evinces a kindly feeling 
to this family of Orleans, to term him the Beranger of that century. 

With the close of the fifteenth century, the middle-age period 
expires. Political Europe assumes a new form by the absorption 
of great feudatories and the consolidation of inheritances into 
kingdoms ; while its social composition was modified by the gra- 
dual advance of the monarchical authority, its religious identity 
was completely destroyed by the Protestant Reformation and its 
consequences. 

What we have gained by the more equal distribution of know- 
ledge, wealth, and power, we have lost in brilliancy and colour ; 
our busy but unimpressive modern times exhibit a prevalence of 
neutral tints; the whole tone of our picture is tame, cold, com- 
pared with that in which all that most powerfully acts upon the 
nature of man was brought into salient relief—his faith and his 
apprehensions, his power and his frailty, his grandeur and his 
nothingness. The human career is more free from extremes, the 
oscillations are less violent; society, become more fluid, gently 
undulates, but escapes and abhors the convulsions which agitate 
the more energetic nature they proclaimed. 





* Rymer gives the indenture of his ransom, which evinces the tardy com- 
passion of the son of the victor (Henry VI.), 3rd November, 1440; reciting 
that, “ our dear cousin and captive, Charles Duke of Orleans, a tempore in quo 
sinistrante sibi fortuna belli in campo de Agincourt... . Jam sunt 24 et amplius 
anni, captivitate misera infra nostrum regnum Anglie sub custodid detentus 
eee wee velut infelix, alienus, elongatus ab amicis, exulque a solo natali, 
steriliter et infructuosé majora tempora vite su transegit, aded quod ad 
extremum depauperatus et adnichilatus, vix valeat attingere vel exiguam artem 
summe pro redemptione personz suze.” 
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It was almost a creed with mankind, that subjugation should 
be accepted without repining, on condition it proceeded from 
a heroic hand. The opinion of the time, contemptuous of 
industry, was not dissatisfied when dominion and force were on 
the same side. 

We ought not to judge of their attainments simply by the 
written memorials they have left behind: there are some monu- 
ments, equally the work of the intellect, which reach the heart 
through the medium of the imagination, which embody the recon- 
dite principles of constructive science with the outward conditions 
and forms of taste, and which please the eye at the same time 
that they satisfy the understanding. In estimating the intel- 
lectual claims of these ages to the regard of posterity, we are not 
to exclude all allusion to their architecture—a subject, it is true, 
not directly connected with letters, but which, like them, permits 
itself to be read and studied. Whatever has survived the assault 
of men or the elements—castle, convent, church, or grange—all 
those stupendous edifices, from the midst of decay, still shine 
forth in that cold, proud beauty, which extorts from us a prefer- 
ence over their younger but less attractive rivals. In this respect 
those 600 or 700 years were truly original, inventive, and un- 
matched. For ten previous centuries, during the Roman republic 
and empire, men had continued to derive their models from the 
edifices coeval with Greek freedom and Ionian prosperity, pre- 
serving at last only some of the features, but without the classic 
air and physiognomy. But with the middle ages came in a style 
more elevated in its character, purer in taste, more ingenious in the 
disposition of materials, and the creation of resource and effect, 
than any of the debased classical varieties which preceded it. 
The barbarian conceptions, whether Lombard, Gothic, or Nor- 
man, are infinitely superior to the remaining Gallo-Roman build- 
ings, in which a confusion of details and a hesitating outline 
destroy all effect save that of richness—a sure mark of the decline 
of genius and of the poverty of invention. On the other hand, 
each phase of medieval architecture has its own peculiar proprie- 
ties of arrangement and form. Saxon, Norman, English, and 
the varieties of Gothic, all akin to each other and yet distinct, 
respectively manifest a fitness and harmony that animates them 
with an eloquent expression throughout. The mind of a country 
speaks as plainly through such structures as it does through its 
writings; nay, it is a kind of writing itself, more susceptible than 
parchment, more durable than papyrus, when the inert stone, 
the plastic clay, becomes conscious of the aspirations of the 
designer, impressed with the emblems of his hope, and typified 
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with the symbols of his creed. Comparing these with the after 
productions of the same art, we must admit the inferiority of the 
moderns. The examples which the Hanoverian dynasty has been 
called in to witness, have been deficient in point of taste and 
absolutely null in that of character. The Tudor possessed much 
of the latter, the Stuarts are recognizable, and even William of 
Orange brought over a certain Dutch stateliness and breadth. 
But the last 150 years have deprived us even of that. We have 
now no style proper to this stage of our national existence and 
career ; so little do we know our own mind on the subject, that 
we borrow equally from all—Grecian, Roman, Gothic, Italian, at 
one and the same time, almost in the same place. All these 
various examples dispute with each other in the halls of the Royal 
Academy. But we have nothing that marks our own epoch in 
architecture, except an extensive reliance on the merits of every 
former one. This age, so luxurious, religious, rich, and vain, 
will be utterly undistinguishable hereafter by any internal chro- 
nological evidence afforded by its erections, of the character of 
the architecture prevalent among its people. 

All arts did not advance alike in the period we spoke of. Sta- 
tuary and painting were stiff and cold, perhaps designedly and 
conventionally so, to be in unison with the solemnity of the 
edifices of which they were the subordinate adjuncts. There is 
no want of expression and skill, though the pictures are wanting 
in action and grace. Besides their unrivalled perspective, their 
interiors (where the colours have been spared by time or fana- 
ticism), enchant us now with the mellow richness of their tone, 
and with the skill with which hues so bold and brilliant have 
been balanced and softened by the introduction of contrasts 
and harmonies. 

The cold timidity and puritanical asceticism of later days has 
reduced us to pale neutral tints, with no warmth of colour to 
welcome the stranger, no elevation of tone to inspire the wor- 
shipper. When the architect of to-day ventures on the use of 
colour, he is obliged to resort to the examples of polychrome 
that remain to us from men whose obscure names have never 
reached us, whose precepts lie buried with them, but whose un- 
surpassed practice can only be reproduced by close and faithful 
imitation. 

We ask pardon for this slight digression from a subject which 
we must now close, with the hope that the reader will do M. 
Villemain the justice to peruse the two volumes of which an 
imperfect outline has been given. If literature be, in his happy 
phrase, the instinctive consciousness of a nationality—if it is the 
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representative and reflex of public opinion, and if language pos- 
sesses for us any other value beyond its use in ministering to our 
commonest requirements— 


“ Long may we love to catch the simple chime 
Of minstrel harps and spell the fabling rhyme, 
To view the festive rites, the knightly play, 
That decked heroic Albion’s elder day.” 


We may look back with an excusable pride at the few remaining 
memorials of the ideas of those who have so long gone before. 
These records are the title-deeds of our nation’s fame. We 
may cherish, with a pardonable emotion, the written thoughts 
of the past, as an earnest that the future shall not be unworthy 
of it; since a country which has no retrospective efforts of this 
description which it surveys with satisfaction, has as little of 
promise to which it can look forward with confidence: there 
remains to it only the present—ease exempt from mental dis- 
cipline—enjoyment devoid of elevated sentiment. 

Such does not suffice for the intellectual nature of man. In- 
dependent of the lessons of experience by which the events and 
feelings of bygone generations are rendered interesting to the 
living one, and the stock of our practical knowledge is enriched 
from the pages of former times, it is not too much to assume 
that the mind is expanded, raised, and refreshed by partial ab- 
straction from the pursuits, grave or frivolous, that engross its 
ordinary existence. On the contrary, we are invigorated by an 
occasional excursion into the domain of olden time; by some 
converse with the strains that waked our fathers’ patriotism, the 
songs that touched our mothers’ breasts, the repositories of the 
wisdom, the fancy, the sorrows, or the daring of those distant 
forefathers, who, if they did not perfect and fashion the land we 
live in, have bequeathed to us the elements of that national 
character which has so powerfully influenced its destiny and our 
own. Rude as may have been the forms of expression to which 
their literature was condemned to resort, it is yet undeserving of 
utter neglect: nor need it be apprehended that an intellectual 
communism with the mental efforts of yore would inspire fancies 
more extravagant than the day-dreams of that more material com- 
munism which is undermining the foundations of social order in 
Europe. 

L. 
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7.—The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya. By Joseph 
Dalton Hooker, M.D., &c. With Drawings and Descriptions 
made on the spot. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H., &c. 
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TWN the ‘ Westminster Review’ for October, 1848 (No. XCVIII., 
page 108), we adduced a few of the more striking examples 
of insect economy, by way of illustrating the claims to attention 
possessed by the members of an exceedingly interesting portion 
of the kingdom of nature; in the present paper we hope to show 
that the vegetable world is in no respect inferior to the animal, 
in the amount of pleasure it is capable of yielding to the enlight- 
ened investigator of the curious phenomena connected with the 
increase, distribution, and general habits of the organisms of 
which it is composed. 
In one respect, indeed, plants possess a decided advantage 
over insects. Most persons have certain insect antipathies which 
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it is all but impossible to eradicate. We, ourselves, must confess 
to a slight—a very slight—dislike of spiders; and among “ the 
green myriads of the peopled grass” there are few, whether 
creeping or flying, which are not to many individuals the objects 
of an unconquerable aversion. With plants, however, the case is 
widely different ; they are almost universal favourites. The lady 
who would shriek in unfeigned terror at the unexpected appear- 
ance of a spider or an earwig, is sure to have certain floral pets, 
which she will cherish and tend with the fondest solicitude ; the 
keen man of business, perpetually oscillating between his country- 
house and his counting-house, with scarcely a thought for any 
thing beyond stocks and per-centages, may be seen entering town 
in the morning, with a flower, culled perchance from his own 
well-stored conservatory, jauntily worn in his button-hole; while 
the more humble member of the trading community, whose pos- 
session of the luxury of a garden is forbidden by his position in 
life, is fain to be content with the purchase of a blossom from the 
basket of some itinerant flower-vendor. Moreover, the various 
devices resorted to by numerous dwellers in “the stifling bosom 
of the town,” those who 


* Never pass their brick-wall bounds, 
To range the fields, and treat their lungs with air,” 


in order that they may gratify what Cowper styles “the burning 
instinct,” are only so many proofs that the love of flowers is an 
inherent feeling, equally gratified by the “creeping herbs,” 
dragging on a bare existence in the crazy box, the fragmentary 
pitcher, or the spoutless tea-pot, which forms the window-garden 
of the humble votary of Flora, and by the “buds and blossoms 
of a thousand hues,” collected from all climes, and growing in 
all their native luxuriance, within the protecting walls of the 
well-regulated conservatory appended to the aristocratic mansion. 

In his pleasant book ‘ The Town,’ Leigh Hunt has an appo- 
site passage, quite confirmatory of the above remarks, upon a 
Londoner’s love of flowers. He says, 


“A tree, or even a flower, put in a window in the streets of a 
great city (and the London citizens, to their credit, are fond of 
flowers), affects the eye something in the same way as the hand- 
organs, which bring unexpected music to the ear. They refresh the 
common-places of life, shed a harmony through the busy discord, and 
appeal to those first sources of emotion, which are associated with the 
remembrance of all that is young and innocent. They seem also to 
present to us a portion of the tranquillity we think we are labouring 
for, and the desire of which is felt as an earnest that we shall realize 
it somewhere, either in this world or in the next. Above all, they 
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render us more cheerful for the performance of present duties; and 
the smallest seed of this kind, dropt into the heart of man, is worth 
more, and may terminate in better fruit, than anybody but a great 
poet could tell us."——-The Town, i. 28. 


Although, in regard to species and individuals, plants are 
outnumbered by insects, yet do they by no means yield the 
palm in regard to the number and variety of interesting particulars 
connected with their mode of life, their choice of locality, their 
power of adaptation to external circumstances. All these are 
overlooked by the man of whom Wordsworth says, 


“‘ The primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more ;” 


but how much more than a yellow primrose is that fair herald 
of spring to the scientific botanist—to him who delights to trace 
the progress of each herb and flower, from the earliest indication 
of the action of the vital principle up to the full development of 
the vegetable form and structure, in all their beauty and per- 
fection! Such a one will recognise in the “ yellow primrose ” a 
wonderful apparatus of cells, and fibres, and vessels, each occu- 
pying its appropriate position, each performing its appointed 
duty, and all harmoniously contributing to the well-being of the 
individual plant, and the perpetuation of the species. And from 
the primrose, his mental vision will range through the wide circle 
of vegetable life—from the “‘ green mantle on the standing pool,” 
to the lofty denizens of the tropical forest—and will connect the 
lowly flower “ upon the river’s brim” with the almost infinitely 
varied forms and conditions of vegetation so eloquently described 
in the following extract from Lindley’s great work, the ‘ Vegetable 
Kingdom :?’— 


“ Wherever the eye is directed, it encounters an infinite multitude 
of the most dissimilar forms of vegetation. Some are cast ashore by 
the ocean in the form of leathery straps or thongs, or are collected into 
pelagic meadows of vast extent ; others crawl over mines, and illumi- 
nate them with phosphorescent gleams. Rivers and tranquil waters 
teem with green filaments; mud throws up its gelatinous scum; the 
human lungs, ulcers, and sordes of all sorts, bring forth a living brood; 
timber crumbles to dust beneath insidious spawn; corn-crops change 
to fetid soot; all matter in decay is seen to teem with mouldy life; 
and those filaments, that scum-bred spawn and mould, alike acknow- 
ledge a vegetable origin. The bark of ancient trees is carpeted with 
velvet, their branches are hung with a grey-beard tapestry, and 
microscopical scales overspread their leaves; the face of rocks is 
stained with ancient colours, coeval with their own exposure to air; 
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and those, too, are citizens of the great world of plants. Heaths and 
moors wave with a tough and wiry herbage; meadows are clothed with 
an emerald mantle, amidst which spring flowers of all hues and forms; 
bushes throw abroad their many-fashioned foliage; twiners scramble 
over and choke them; above all wave the arms of the ancient forest, 
and these, too, acknowledge the sovereignty of Flora. Their indi- 
vidual forms, too, change at every step. With every altered condition 
and circumstance new plants start up. The mountain side has its 
own races of vegetable inhabitants, and the valleys have theirs; the 
tribes of the sand, the granite, and the limestone, are all different ; 
and the sun does not shine upon two degrees on the surface of this 
globe, the vegetation of which is identical: for every latitude has a 
Flora of its own. In short, the forms of seas, lakes, and rivers, 
islands and peninsulas, hills, valleys, plains and mountains, are not so 
diversified as that of the vegetation which adorns them.”— Vegetable 
Kingdom, Introduction, p. xxi. 


It will readily be conceived that the constitutional peculiarities 
of plants must be infinitely varied in order that they may both 
exist and flourish under circumstances so opposed, and in locali- 
ties so numerous as those described in the foregoing extract ; and 
such, in fact, is the case. But the vegetable kingdom, in an 
equal degree with the other “works of an Almighty hand,” 
affords unnumbered proofs that throughout creation the grandest 
and most complicated ends are attained by the employment of 
the simplest means. In a recently published and very able 
translation of Schleiden’s latest work on botany,* this is espe- 
cially shown in an eloquent passage which we cannot forbear 
quoting. The boasted works of man, even when he is aided by 
all the means and appliances placed at his disposal by science, 
are comparatively trifling in proportion to the exertions required 
for their completion ; not so the works of Nature. And Schleiden, 
after adverting to this inconsistency, thus continues :— 


** Nature offers a direct contrast to this. Accustomed, from our 
youth upward, to see her works outspread before us in eternally 
renewing riches, we commonly pass them coldly by. The contem- 
plative mind is attracted by her, and begins to divine, with a kind of 
softened terror, the mysterious powers in action round us. With what 
wondrous means, we think, must not this great artist be provided ! 
What wondrous chains of powers, yet unknown, must there not lie 
hidden in her bosom! Science seeks the solution of this enigma, and 
in trembling assumes its task, fearful lest, perhaps, human intelligence 
be unequal to comprehend and grasp a complexity so marvellously 
interwoven; and the farther we penetrate, the greater waxes our 
amazement. Every step brings us toasimple solution of an entangled 





* «The Plant ;’ a Biography, Bailliére, 
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question ; every compound phenomenon directs us back to simple 
causes and forces ; and our astonishment becomes at last converted into 
devout adoration, when we behold with what small means Nature 
attains the most stupendous results. By the simple relation, that 
bodies in motion have a mutual attraction, Nature arches over us the 
whole starry heavens, and prescribes to the sun and its planets their 
undeviating courses. But we need not ascend to the stars to recognise 
how little Nature requires to the unfolding of wonders. 

“ Let us tarry a moment with the vegetable world. From the 
slender palm, waving its elegant crown in the refreshing breezes, high 
aloft over the hot vapours of the Brazilian forests, to the delicate 
moss, barely an inch in length, which clothes our damp grottoes with 
its phosphorescent verdure; from the splendid flower of Victoria- 
regina, with its rosy leaves cradled in the silent floods of the lakes of 
Guiana, to the inconspicuous yellow blossom of the duck-weed on 
our own ponds—what a wonderful play of fashioning, what wealth of 
forms ! 

“ From the six thousand years’ old Baobab, on the shores of Senegal, 
the seeds of which, perhaps, vegetated before the foot of man trod the 
earth,* to the fungus, to which the fertilizing warmth of a summer 
night gave an existence which the morning closed—what differences 
of duration! From the firm wood of the New Holland oak, from 
which the wild aboriginal carves his war-club, to the green slime upon 
our tombs—what multiformity, what gradations of texture, composition, 
and consistence! Can one really believe it possible to find order in 
this embarrassing wealth, regularity in this seemingly disorderly dance 
of forms, a single type in these thousandfold varieties of habit? Till 
within a few years of the present time, indeed, the possibility was not 
yet conceived ; for as I have before remarked, we may never expect 





* This absurd notion of the extraordinary age of some of the Baobabs 
(Adansonia digitata) of Senegal, arose from a misunderstood passage in 
Adanson’s ‘ Voyage.’ Botanists know that in temperate climates, where the 
seasons are distinctly marked, a new zone of wood is every year added to the 
stem of exogenous trees, such as oaks, elms, and other forest trees. Now, in 
order to ascertain the age of such trees, nothing more is required than to count 
the number of zones or annual layers of wood, exhibited in a transverse 
section of the stem near the ground. In temperate climes leaves are shed 
every year, and a zone of wood is deposited no oftener; but in tropical regions, 
many trees, including the Baobab, have two, three, or more successions of 
leaves in a year, from each of which would a zone of wood be deposited: such 
trees, are in fact, almost, if not entirely, evergreens. So that if in a transverse 
section of the stem of such a tree we find, say three hundred annular layers of 
wood, we are not to infer that the tree is three hundred years old, as it would 
really be in temperate climes ; but, taking for the basis of our calculation the 
deposition of three such layers annually, we get one hundred years as the age 
ofthe tree. That the Baobab trees of Senegal are truly of great antiquity there 
can be no question; but we need not, on false data, assign their birth to a 
period when it is probable plants with so high a degree of organization had not 
made their appearance upon our globe. 
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to spy into the mysteries of nature, until we are guided by our 
researches to very simple relations. Thus could we never attain to 
scientific results respecting the plant, till we had found the simple 
element, the regular basis of all the various forms, and investigated 
and defined its vital peculiarities."— The Plant, p. 42. 


This simple element is a little closed sac or vesicle of trans- 
parent colourless membrane; round or oblong in shape when 
existing separately, but capable of assuming various forms, 
depending upon the degree of pressure mutually exercised by 
such cells when in apposition, as well as upon the position they 
occupy in the structure of the plant, and the function they are 
destined to perform in vegetable economy. An acquaintance 
with the cell in its normal condition, must necessarily precede all 
investigations into the different forms it is capable of taking. 
Schleiden introduces to his readers the cell in its simplest state, 
as it exists in the beautiful fruit of a shrub cultivated in most 
gardens, under the name of the “ snowberry tree,” and, from its 
frequency, the more readily attainable for examination. The 
beauty of the cells in this fruit will amply reward the student for 
any trouble he may take to obtain a view of them under the 
microscope. Schleiden also mentions another source in which 
cells may be detected in great numbers; and says :— 


“If we remove the outer compact membrane of the snowberry 
(Symphoricarpos racemosa), a plant common enough in our gardens, 
we come to a mass of substance composed of small, slippery, shining, 
white granules. Each of these is a separate perfect cell. If we 
strip off the outer membrane of the leaf of the common pink, we find 
a velvety green tissue, a portion of which may easily be scraped off. 
In water this separates into little green points ; these, too, are perfect 
cells, which only differ from the foregoing in containing a quantity of 
green granules in addition to the viscid yellowish substance and 
transparent fluid sap.”— The Plant, p. 44. 


Other leaves and other pulpy fruits will be found to contain 
cells in equal abundance with those mentioned by Schleiden. In 
the pulp of a fully ripe orange they are of large size and filled 
with the coloured juice; and the pith of all plants is entirely 
composed of them, without any intermixture of the other ele- 
mentary organs. ‘In this cellular form, and in that of a trans- 
parent extended membrane, formed by the cohesion of a number 
of cells, and called cellular tissue, this is the only elementary 
organ universally found in plants; the other forms, hereafter to 
be spoken of, being often either partially or altogether wanting : 
as is the case with the whole of the plants comprised in the class 
termed by Professor Lindley Thallogens, which are mere masses 
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of cells, offering no distinction of root, stem, or leaves, and, 
having no flowers, are not reproduced by seeds, properly so 
called, but by minute anomalous bodies termed spores. To this 
class belong the confervas, sea-weeds, lichens, and fungi; and 
there are so many curious circumstances connected with these 
simply-organized plants, that we may well be excused if we linger 
awhile among them, especially as the lowest members of the class 
are now generally considered to occupy a point at which it seems 
impossible physiologically to distinguish between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, so as to be able to say with certainty where 
the one ends and the other begins. 


“Regarding the vegetable kingdom as a whole, as an individual.” 
says Schleiden, “the various stages of life and development of which 
lie as close beside each other, as they follow after one another in a 
single plant, we are enabled to regard the simplest form as also the 
commencement of the Vegetable World; and then we find that this, 
like the individual plant, is produced and developed from a simple 
cell. When, on old damp walls and palings, or in glasses in which 
we have let soft water stand for several days in summer, we find a 
delicate bright green and almost velvety coat, we meet with the first 
beginning of vegetation. Under the microscope, we detect in these 
green masses a number of small spherical cells filled with sap, colour- 
less granules, and chlorophyll. In other places occur similar cells, 
but yellowish, brown, or red; and almost all, at least at present, may 
be regarded as perfect plants, which have received various names 
from botanists. The most suitable name for them is Protococcus, or 
primary vesicle. From this simple cell, vegetating as an independent 
plant, the development of the vegetable world takes its departure, and 
ascends by continually greater combinations and complications, to the 
most complex plants, which we are compelled to look upon as the 
highest states. 

“The forms immediately following the above-mentioned simplest 
plants, also consist of a simple cell; but this is elongated into a fila- 
ment, and often branched—thus exhibiting a higher development of 
form. Next, the cells arrange themselves into lines in manifold ways ; 
a variety of forms of vegetation soon grows up, which, in water, 
appear as the st/k-weeds or confervas—generally of a green colour ; or 
on decaying organic bodies, as moulds, in very various and often most 
elegant forms, with the most brilliant play of colour. Then the cells 
unite to compose flat structures, known to botanists by the name of 
ulvas ; and, frequently growing in the sea, almost like young lettuce- 
leaves, sometimes green, sometimes red, often afford a meagre meal to 
the poor inhabitants of the coast. Next they crowd together into 
solid masses, forming clumps and balls of the greatest possible variety 
of shapes.”— The Plant, p. 93. 


It is among the simple plants above spoken of as silk-weeds, 
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or confervas, that we meet with those curious and most anoma- 
lous organisms, of whose animal or vegetable nature it is impos- 
sible to predicate with certainty, without calling in the aid of 
chemistry ; for here external appearances afford us no assistance 
in our investigations. 


“ The zoologist,” says Professor Lindley, “declares that the power 
of spontaneous motion, and the feeding by a stomach, are qualities 
confined to the animal kingdom. But numerous plants move with 
all the appearance of spontaneity ; the spores of those Conferve which 
are sometimes called zoosporous, swim in water with great activity ; 
the filaments of Zygnemata combine with the energy of animal life ; 
and as for a stomach, it is impossible to say that the whole interior of 
a living independent cell is not a stomach.” 


Without, however, attempting in this place to settle so vexed 
a question, we will simply select a few curious examples of cir- 
cumstances attending the reproduction of these lowly beings, well 
calculated at once to puzzle the naturalist, and to demonstrate 
the truth of the axiom—“ De minimis et de maximis equé curat 
Natura.” 

Those beautiful living ornaments of the drawing-room—gold- 
fish—frequently become diseased in a very peculiar manner. 
They are infested by a white, mouldy-like substance, which even- 
tually spreads over and destroys them. This substance, which is 
now ascertained to be a confervoid plant, and has received the 
name of Achyla prolifera, has been carefully examined by Unger ; 
and Dr. Lindley thus describes some curious particulars connected 
with it. He says of the Achyla, that— 


“ When arrived at its full growth, it consists of transparent threads 
of extreme fineness, packed together as closely as the pile of velvet ; 
they greatly resemble, in general appearance, certain kinds of mouldi- 
ness. These threads are terminated by an extremity about the 1,200th 
of an inch in diameter, consisting of a long single cell, within which 
is collected some green mucilage intermixed with granules. Dr. Unger 
assures us that, at this time, no starch is present; but the whole of 
the green matter is of the nature of gum, as is proved by the action of 
iodine upon it. The contents of the cell are seen to be in constant 
motion. While this is going on, the end of the cell continues to grow, 
and, at the same time, the contents collect at the extremity, and distend 
it into a small head, in form resembling aclub ; immediately after which 
a chamber is formed, and then the first stage of fructification is accom- 
plished. The next change is observed to take place in the granular 
matter of the club-head, which itself enlarges, while the contents gain 
opaqueness, and by degrees arrange themselves in five or six-sided 
meshes, which are in reality forming at the expense of the mucilage 
above mentioned, which has disappeared. It is not the least surprising 
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part of this history, that all the changes above mentioned take place in 
the course of an hour or an hour and a half; so that a patient observer 
may actually witness the creation of this singular plant. At this time, all 
the vital energy seems directed towards changing the angular bodies in 
the inside of the club-head into propagating germs or spores. Mean- 
while, the club-head grows and gives them a little room, and they in 
their turn alter their form and become oval. Then it is that is 
witnessed the surprising phenomena of spontaneous motion in the 
spores, which, notwithstanding the narrow space in which they are 
born, act with such vigour that at last they forcé a way through the 
end of the club-head. At first one spore gets into the water, then 
another and another, till at last the club-head is emptied. All this 
takes place with such rapidity, that a minute or two suffice for the 
complete evacuation of the club-head or spore-chamber. The spores, 
when they find their way into the water, are generally egg-shaped, 
and swim with their small end foremost; but they are often deformed, 
in consequence of the narrowness of the hole through which they have 
had to pass. It even happens that they stick fast in the hole, and 
perish there. They are extremely small, their breadth not exceeding 
the 1,896th part of an inch. Their small end is the most transparent; 
and it is curious to see how constantly this is pushed forwards in the 
rapid evolutions made in the water by these living particles. This 
sort of guasit animal life does not last long—a few seconds, some 
minutes, or, at the most, half an hour. They often die: Unger assures 
us that he has seen them in the agonies of death, and struggling con- 
vulsively (!), with all the appearance of animal life.”— Vegetable 
Kingdom, p. 18. 


A similar kind of motion has been observed by the accurate 
Agardh, in the spores of Conferva erea, a freshwater Alga not 
uncommon in our own country; and Unger has described it as 
observed by himself in those of Vaucheria clavata, also a British 
plant. Agardh, in a memoir on the germination of the spores of 
several Algee, in the ‘Annales des Sciences Naturelles,’ for 
October, 1836, describes the mode of escape of the repro- 
ductive granules of the Conferva above named, as well as their 
subsequent development into articulated or jointed filaments, 
resembling the parent plant. After escaping from the cells 
that make up the length of the filament, which they do 
through the sides of those cells, the green granular sporules 
are said to “continue their motion for one or two hours, 
and retiring always towards the darker edge of the vessel, some- 
times prolong their wandering courses, sometimes remain in the 
same place, causing their beak to vibrate in rapid circles. Finally 
they collect in dense masses, containing innumerable grains, 
and attach themselves to some extraneous body at the bottom or 
on the surface of the water, where they hasten to develope fila- 
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ments like those of the mother plant. The spherical sporules 
elongate at first into egg-shaped bags, attached to the strange 
body by the narrowest end. Their development only consists in 
a continued expansion, without emitting any root. The green 
internal matter divides in the middle by a partition, which appears 
at first sight as a hyaline mucilage, but which gradually changes 
into a complete diaphragm. It is thus, by successive divisions of 
the joint first formed, that the young plant increases.” Dr. 
Agardh then observes, that “in this manner the formation and 
dissemination of the seeds continues during the whole summer, 
and thus a single filament suffices for the formation of an infinite 
number of sporules;” and “if one remembers that each joint 
contains perhaps many hundreds of spores, it is not astonishing 
that the water becomes perfectly coloured with them; so that 
we might readily take for a Protococcus, or other simple Alga, 
what are only the spores of a Conferva.” ‘The author thus 
sensibly concludes his interesting account of these anomalous 
organisms:—* I suspect that from such a mistake have arisen 
the theories of metamorphosis proposed by many modern 
algologists.” 

The presence of cilia upon these minute sporules has not 
been satisfactorily made out, even with a high microscopic power ; 
but that their motions are due to the vibratile action of cilia is 
highly probable, from a hyaline border being observed around 
them, similar to that surrounding the ciliated Infusoria, when 
viewed under a microscope of insufficient power. Our first 
acquaintance with what we have since suspected must have been 
the sporules of this or an allied species of Conferva, occurred 
many years ago, before we had paid any attention to the Alge. 
At the bottom of a leaden cistern, containing rain-water quite 
freely exposed to the air, and having numbers of the long loose 
green Confervee floating from its sides, had gradually accumulated 
a quantity of vegetable refuse—cabbage-stalks, leaves, and so 
forth. On a bright summer’s day we observed that the water, 
which had previously been perfectly limpid and colourless, had 
become turbid, and assumed a dull green colour. On examining 
some of this water under a high power of the microscope, we 
found that the colour and turbid appearance were caused by 
myriads of excessively minute Infusoria, as we then thought them, 
swimming about in all directions with the greatest rapidity, and 
exhibiting the hyaline border mentioned by Agardh. In a few 
days they entirely disappeared, and we never afterwards had an 
opportunity of observing them in anything like similar abun- 
dance. But as a curious sequel to the disappearance of these 
little green bodies, may be mentioned the subsequent develop- 
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ment, in nearly equal profusion, of the rather rare wheel-ani- 
malcule, which gave the water a milky colour; and these, in 
their turn, became extinct. 

The active spores of the Confervas above spoken of, as well as 
the individual members of the coloured matters upon walls and 
rocks, named Protococcus, to which the so-called red snow of the 
northern regions has been referred, are sufficient proofs of the 
ability of the simple cell to subsist as an “independent organism, 
living for itself alone,” and imbibing “ fluid nutriment from the 
surrounding parts; out of which, by chemical processes which 
are constantly in action in the interior of the cell, it forms new 
substances which are partly applied to the nutrition and growth 
of its walls, partly laid up in store for future requirements, partly 
again expelled as useless and to make room for the entrance of 
new matters. In this constant play of absorption and excretion, 
of chemical formation, transformation, and decomposition of 
substances, especially consists the life of the cell, and—since the 
plant is nothing but a sum of many cells united into a definite 
shape—also the life of the whole plant.” We will now consider 
in what manner plants with a more complicated organization 
become developed from the simple primary cell form. 

In speaking of the formation of the articulated filaments of 
Conferva erea from the floating spores of that plant, it was 
stated that after the sporules have anchored themselves to some 
extraneous body, they at first elongate, and then divide by an 
internal partition into two portions, each of these again dividing, 
and so on; the young plant gradually lengthening by these suc- 
cessive divisions. This, however, is not the only mode in which 
the primary vesicle gives birth to others; which again, by suc- 
cessive multiplications and reproductions, at length form a plant 
possessed of a more perfect, or rather a more complicated orga- 
nization. It must, however, be borne in mind, that we are at 
present treating of those plants in which no other elementary 
tissue than the cellular is present. 


“Tf,” says Schleiden, “the nutrient matter within the cell increases 
in quantity beyond a certain measure, new cells are formed from it 
within the first, called secondary or daughter-cells; they propagate, 
and in the usual course the mother-cell then gradually dissolves and 
disappears, while the two, four, eight, or more young cells produced by 
it, occupy its place. The whole process which we call growth in plants, 
consists in its essential elements of a continuous propagation of cells 
of this kind, whence the number of cells becomes multiplied beyond 
calculation, nay, almost beyond credibility. From an approximate cal- 
culation, for example, in a rapidly-growing fungus, Bovista gigantea, 
20,000 new cells are formed every minute.”— The Plant, p. 47. 
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In his excellent work ‘On the Growth of Plants in closely- 
glazed Cases,’ Mr. Ward mentions his having watched the rapid 
growth of another fungus, Phallus foetidus, which, “in the 
course of twenty-five minutes, shot up three inches, and attained 
its full elevation of four inches in one hour and a half.” Mr. 
Ward, however, attributes this rapid development, not to the 
multiplication of the number of cells, but to “an elongation of 
the erectile tissue of the plant.” But surely this almost amounts 
to the same thing: for to what is the elongation of tissue owing, 
except to an increase in the number of cells composing it ? 

The fungi to which the two last-named plants belong, compose 
a vast group, of the vegetable nature of which there is no ques- 
tion, notwithstanding that in addition to the usual chemical con- 
stituents of vegetable tissues—oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon—a 
fourth element is now found to exist in great abundance, which 
was formerly looked upon as affording the only mark of distinc- 
tion between plants and animals. This element is nitrogen. 
But we need not here pause to discuss the chemical constituents 
of the fungi: our business at present lies rather with their exter- 
nal forms. 

Few persons except those who have studied the subject would 
suspect that either the delicious mushroom, the poisonous toad- 
stool, or the puff-balls of our pastures, bear any relationship with 
the mouldiness and mildew which so speedily overrun books, 
papers, boots and shoes, and other articles of clothing and 
domestic economy, when lying neglected for a time in damp 
situations ; yet such is the case. In these attacks, the minute fungi 
are but lending their aid to insects in performing their great office 
of “scavengers of Nature,” by hastening the decomposition and 
subsequent removal of dead and decaying animal and vegetable 
substances, which are thus rendered capable of entering into new 
combinations, and of running through a new career. “It is this 
property,” says the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, “which renders one or 
two species, known under the common name of dry-rot, such a 
dreadful plague in ships and buildings.” ‘This disease, once 
established, spreads with wonderful rapidity. Professor Burnett 
records the following instance of the speed with which a building 
may be destroyed by this insidious enemy. He says :— 


“I knew a house into which the rot gained admittance, and which, 
during the four years we rented it, had the parlours twice wainscotted, 
and a new flight of stairs ; the dry-rot having rendered it unsafe to 
go from the ground floor to the bedrooms. Every precaution was 
taken to remove the decaying timbers when the new work was done ; 
yet the dry-rot so rapidly gained strength, that the house was ulti- 
mately pulled down. Some of my books which suffered least, and 
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which I still retain, bear mournful impressions of its ruthless hand ; 
others were so much aflected, that the leaves resembled tinder, and 
when the volumes were opened, fell out in dust or fragments.” 


The rapidity with which fruit-preserves become covered with 
mould, is another instance of the avidity of the fungi in 
seizing upon any spot that may suit their fancy ; and if it be true 
that those jars of preserves which are noé left open for a night 
before they are tied down, are less liable to become mouldy, the 
fact only shows that ill-doers among plants, as well as humans, 
prefer darkness rather than light, for making inroads upon their 
neighbours’ property. This, indeed, is particularly the case with 
the plants we are now speaking of. 

Like insects, fungi do not content themselves with preying 
upon dead organized matter; some of them also attack living 
substances, both animal and vegetable. They have been found 
growing in the air-cells of birds, and even upon the lining mem- 
brane of the human lungs. The common house-fly may 
frequently be seen in autumn attached by its proboscis to the 
glass of windows, and covered with a mould-like fungus. Silk- 
worms are sometimes destroyed in vast numbers by an internal 
fungus termed muscardine. A species of wasp, inhabiting the 
West Indies, may often be seen flying about with fungoid plants 
as long as its own body growing upon it; and to mention 
no further examples of parasitic fungi, the caterpillar of a New 
Zealand moth, when it retires into the earth to undergo its change 
into a chrysalis, is attacked by a species named Spheeria Robertsii, 
which destroys it. A very curious circumstance connected with 
this fungus-bearing caterpillar is, that, in all the examples we have 
ever seen, the plant invariably grows from immediately behind 
the head of the victim, and from no other part of its body. 

The instantaneous appearance of the simpler descriptions of 
fungi—such as mildew, mouldiness, and dry-rot—together with 
the curious and unexpected localities wherein they frequently 
occur; as well as the rapidity with which the larger species— 
such as mushrooms, toad-stools, and the like—spring up, and 
attain their full development in favourable localities; and, more 
than all, the apparent impossibility of the introduction of any- 
thing like seeds into many places where fungi are sometimes 
found—mouldiness, for example, in the very centre of a large 
apple ;—all tend to give an air of plausibility to an idea by no 
means as yet exploded, that these plants are the product of 
spontaneous or equivocal generation—in this particular, also, bear- 
ing an analogy to insects, many of which are likewise supposed 
to owe their being to the same unphilosophical cause. But a 
vegetable seed is no less required for the production of the most 
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minute speck of mouldiness the miscroscope can reveal to our 
view, than is the animal egg for the primary stage of the most 
highly organized vertebrate animal; and as in the animal king- 
dom, so in the vegetable, in proportion as we descend in the 
scale of organization, the due perpetuation of the species seems 
to be the more earnestly cared for. The fungi are, individually, 
exceedingly fugitive in their nature, and the duration of individual 
life among them is very brief; all their energies, as has been well 
observed, seem to be directed to the production of new indivi- 
duals, destined, in like manner, to continue the race. 

We have seen, that in the silk-weeds or confervas already 
spoken of, the reprodu¢tive bodies or sporules are produced 
within the body of the plant, which consists simply of a filament 
composed of a number of cells placed end to end. In the fungi 
we find a considerable advance upon this. The filamentous 
portion is present, but we have, in addition, a body expressly 
destined to the office of producing the sporules. Thus, the 
common blue mould upon cheese and other substances, if ¢x- 
amined under a microscope, will be seen to consist of a floccu- 
lent base of entangled branching filaments, from which arise a 
number of simple, erect threads, each bearing on its summit a 
little round body filled with a very light buoyant dust. And this, 
with certain modifications, will pourtray the mode of growth and 
of fructification of all the fungal tribe. Being what are botani- 
cally called flowerless plants, they have nothing to correspond 
with the flowers of the more highly organized members of the 
vegetable kingdom. They are simply confined to the possession of 
organs of growth and organs of reproduction: the former typified 
by the flocculent creeping filaments; the latter, which may also 
be called the fruit, by the little round balls filled with dust, the 
dust itself being analogous to the seeds of flowering plants. 

The puff-ball, one species of which has already been mentioned 
as forming 20,000 new cells every minute, and which has been 
known to grow from the size of a pin’s head to that of a large 
gourd in one night, is merely the fruit of the underground creep- 
ing stem, technically called mycelium or spawn. The immense 
number of sporules produced by these puff-balls, when ripe, may 
be inferred, when it is stated that they escape from the large 
globular head, on its being pressed, like a cloud of smoke. Ina 
single specimen of Reticularia maxima, a fungus growing upon 
the trunks of felled trees, Fries reckoned upwards df 10,000,000 
of sporules, each probably capable of developing into a new indi- 
vidual immediately upon reaching a proper nidus, and attaining 
the conditions requisite for germination. And as the spores of 
all species are produced in corresponding numbers, according to 
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their size and kind, it requires no great stretch of imagination to 
conceive that they float about, like motes in the sunbeam, until, 
alighting on a locality furnished with all proper conditions, they 
germinate, and each produces an individual like the parent. 

The mycelium, or creeping flocculent stem of fungi, is well 
known to all who cultivate the mushroom; it is the substance 
called spawn. The mushroom itself is properly the fruit, or 
seed-producing portion of the plant, the germs or sporules of which 
are borne in the gills; and to the peculiar mode of growth of one 
species of the mushroom family, is due those “ green sour ring- 
lets” well known as fairy rings. A floating sporule of this plant 
falls in a locality suited to its growth. ‘On germinating, it sends 
forth in all directions, from itself as a centre, a number of the 
flocculent branched threads, like horizontal rays: these anasto- 
mose, and form among themselves a circular net-work of fibres. 
At the circumference of this circular net-work are produced the 
mushrooms or fruit, in the form of a circle; which is very small 
the first year, but gradually extends at the circumference as the 
central part dies, the fruit being thus, year by year, carried further 
away from the centre, and the circle enlarging. From increased 
fertility in the soil, or some other cause, the grass at the circum- 
ference of the circle is always of a more vivid green than that 
beyond it or within it; probably, the decay of the more recently- 
formed mycelium may impart a degree of fertility to the soil 
superior to that where the decayed matter has already been ela- 
borated afresh by the grass or the Agaric. And thus are formed 
those emerald rings, by some authors attributed to the effects of 
electricity, but which the poets have more pleasingly ascribed to 
the fairies; either as the traces of their moonlight revels, or, as 
our own Shakspeare sings, in a strain which may well relieve 
this dry disquisition on the fungi, as a mark of honour peculiarly 
applicable to the royal precincts of Windsor. 

“ And nightly, meadow-fairies, look you sing, 
Like to the Garter’s compass, in a ring: 
The expressure that it bears, green let it be, 
More fertile-fresh than all the field to see ; 
And, Honi soit qui mal y pense, write, 
In emerald tufts, flowers, purple, blue, and white : 
Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee : 
Fairies use flowers for their charactery.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act 5, Se. 5. 


It is quite unnecessary, and would be uninteresting, in a hasty 
sketch like the present, to trace the progress of vegetable develop- 
ment step by step, from the simple microscopic Alga up to the 
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long-enduring and highly organized forest-tree. This progressive 
march of organization is beautifully typified in the process by 
which a bare and barren rock, like the Isle of Ascension, is gra- 
dually clothed with verdure, and at length rendered fit for the 
reception and support of animal life. That the germs of at least 
the lower orders of plants are capable of being wafted about upon 
the wings of the wind, no one can doubt who has witnessed the 
clouds of smoke-like dust flying from the common puff-ball of 
our pastures, when fully ripe; every particle of that smoke being 
the germ of a new being, requiring only a nidus furnishing 
the requisite conditions to produce an individual like the original 
plant. The same thing may be observed when the minute globular 
heads of the blue mould covering leather which has been exposed 
to damp are crushed; and the scaly lichens and minute leafy 
mosses growing upon walls are equally well furnished with repro- 
ductive organs. All these are, as it were, but the pioneers of 
vegetation. They are arrested in their flight, and germinate where 
nothing else could grow ; there they perish, and by their ruins fur- 
nish a nidus fitted for the support of a higher order of plants: and 
so on, somewhat in the manner thus depicted by Mr. Robert 
Hunt, in his clever book, ‘ The Poetry of Science’ :— 


“If we take some water, rising from the darkness of a subterra- 
nean spring, and expose it to sunshine, we shall see, after a few days, 
a curious formation of bubbles, and the gradual accumulation of green 
matter. At first we cannot detect any marks of organization; it 
appears a slimy cloud of an irregular and undetermined form. It 
slowly aggregates, aud forms a sort of mat over the surface, which at 
the same time assumes a darker green colour. Careful examination 
will soon show the original corpuscles involved in a net-work formed 
by slender threads, which are tubes of circulation, and may be traced 
from small points which we must regard as the compound atom, the 
vegetable unit. We must not forget, here, that we have to deal with 
four chemical elements—oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, 
which compose the world of organized forms; and that the water 
affords us the two first as its constituents, gives us carbon in the form 
of carbonic acid dissolved in it, and that nitrogen is in the air sur- 
rounding it, and frequently mixed with it also. 

“Under the influence of the light we have now seen these ele- 
ments uniting into a mysterious bond, and the result is the formation 
of a cellular tissue, which possesses many of the functions of the 
noblest specimens of vegetable growth. But let us examine the 
progress. The bare surface of a rock rises above the waters covered 
over with this green slime, a mere veil of delicate net-work, which, 
drying off, leaves no perceptible trace behind it; but the basis of a 


mighty growth is there, and under solar influence, in the process of 
time, other changes occur. 
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“ After a period, if we examine the rock, we shall find upon its 
face little coloured cups or lines with small hard discs. These, at 
first sight, would not be taken for plants, but on close examination 
they will be found to be lichens. These minute vegetables shed their 
seed and die, and from their own remains a more numerous crop 
springs into life. After a few of these changes, a sufficient depth of 
soil is formed, upon which mosses begin to develope themselves, and 
give to the stone a second time a faint tinge of green, a mere film 
still, but indicating the presence of a beautiful class of plants, which 
under the microscope exhibit in their leaves and flowers [?] many 
points of singular elegance. These mosses, like the lichens, decaying, 
increase the film of soil, and others of a larger growth supply their 
places, and run themselves the same round of growth and decay. 
By and by funguses of various kinds mingle their little globes and 
umbrella-like forms. Season after season plants perish and add to 
the soil, which is at the same time increased in depth by the disinte- 
gration of the rock over which it is laid, the cohesion of particles 
being broken up by the operations of vegetable life. The minute 
seeds of the ferns floating on the breeze, now find a sufficient depth 
of earth for germination, and their beautiful fronds eventually wave 
in loveliness to the passing winds. 

“‘ Vegetable forms of a higher and a higher order gradually succeed 
each other; each series perishing in due season, and giving to the soil 
additional elements for the growth of plants of their own species or 
those of others. Flowering herbs find a genial home on the once 
bare rock; and the primrose pale, the purple foxglove, or the gaudy 
poppy, open their flowers to the joy of light. ‘The shrub with its 
hardy roots interlaced through the soil, and binding the very stones, 
grows rich in its bright greenery. Eventually the tree springs from 
the soil, and where once the tempest beat on the bare cold rock, 
is now the lordly and branching monarch of the forest, with its thou- 
sand leaves, affording shelter from the storm for bird and beast. 

“Such are the conditions which prevail over nature in the progress 
of vegetable growth; the green matter gathering on a pond, the 
mildew accumulating on a shaded wall, being the commencement of a 
process which is to end in the development of the giant trees of the 
forest, and the beautifully-tinted flower of nature’s most chosen spot.” 
—Poetry of Science, p. 343.* 





* We know of no popular scientific book more exactly suited to the wants 
of the unlearned reader than Mr. Hunt’s ‘ Poetry of Science.’ In the clearest 
and most perspicuous language the author conducts his readers through the 
whole range of physical science, showing that in all things “the true is the 
beautiful ;” and that “‘the beautiful, whether it is perceived in the external 
forms of matter, associated in the harmonies of light and colour, appreciated 
in the modulations of sweet sounds, or mingled with those influences which 
are, as the inner life of creation, appealing to the soul through the vesture 
which covers all things, is the natural theme of the poet, and the chosen study 
of the philosopher.” 
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It must not, however, be supposed that any, even, the most 
simple, of these developments are due to spontaneous generation ; 
a supposition against which, indeed, Mr. Hunt is careful to warn 
his readers in another place, where he says :— 


“The rapid growth of Conferve upon water, has often been brought 
forward as evidence of a spontaneous generation, or the conversion of 
inorganic elements into organic forms; but it has been most satisfac- 
torily proved that the germ must be present, otherwise no evidence 
of anything like organization will be developed. All the conditions 
required for the production of vegetable life appear to show, that it 
is quite impossible for any kind of plant, even the very lowest in the 
scale, to be formed in any other way than from an embryo in which 
are contained the elements necessary for it, and the arrangements 
required for the various processes which are connected with its 
vitality.” Poetry of Science, p. 342. 


Reverting now, after this long digression, to the primary 
organ, the cell, we must briefly describe the two other impor- 
tant tissues which take their origin from the cellular, namely, the 
woody and the vascular; which, notwithstanding the various 
parts they play in the vegetable economy, and their varied forms, 
may both be traced to the cell. Thus, the woody tissue, to 
which all the more highly-organized plants owe their strength 
and toughness, consists of elongated cells, and these, according to 
the position they are to occupy, are cylindrical, prismatical, 
or more usually spindle-shaped, or having the form of long, 
thin filaments. It is this form of tissue that enables the plant 
in which it occurs to sustain the force of storms and other casual- 
ties; and as the cellular tissue of plants may well be compared 
to the flesh of animals, so may the woody tissue assume the 
character of their bony skeleton ; for without this woody tissue, 
the largest oak—were it possible for an oak or any other tree to 
attain any considerable size without it—would be as fragile as a 
mushroom, in which no woody fibre occurs. It is to the tough- 
ness of these fibres that hemp owes its adaptability to the many 
important purposes to which it is applied; the woody fibres of 
this and other plants used in a similar manner, are those spoken 
of as bass-cells in the following extract from Schleiden :— 


“ Of all the forms of cells, the wood and bass-cells are undoubtedly 
the most important in the domestic economy of mankind. The different 
kinds of wood may be easily distinguished by the microscope, even in 
the most minute fragments; the distinction of the most consequence, 
is that between the peculiar wood of the fir and pine tribe, and that 
of all other trees; and this is perceptible even in fossilized wood. 
The ‘bass-cells’ are the longest of all; their walls are generally 
very thick and mostly much bent [?], but very ravely marked with 
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pores or spiral fibres; only in the silk-plant ( Aselepias Syriaca), the 
oleander, and allied plants, is a spiral striation of the walls observed. 
No other bass-cells are easily distinguishable by the microscope, how- 
ever different may be the plants from which they have been taken. 
The bass-cells, however, on account of their length and curvature, 
supply almost the sole material of our woven fabrics and cordage. 
As I have already observed, plants of the most different kinds are 
used for these purposes. Among us, flax and hemp are the staple; 
in the Philippine Isles, the bass from the leaves of a species of plan- 
tain; in Mexico, the leaves of some wild species of pine-apple farnish 
a similar substance. The New Zealand flax has recently become of 
some importance for naval purposes; this is obtained from the leaves 
of a liliaceous plant. Peculiar fabrics are prepared in the West 
Indian Islands, without spinning or weaving, from the bass of the 
lace-tree (Palo di Laghetto of the Spaniards); and in Tahiti, from the 
paper-mulberry. 

“An endless variety of plants are used for cordage, for almost 
every country applies its own plants to this purpose. By the kindness 
of a friend in Berlin, I once obtained a little piece of string, which 
had been tied round a wine-vase in Pompeii, and I found, to my 
astonishment, that it had been prepared from the easily recognisable 
bass-cells of the silk-plant (Asclepias Syriaca), which, so far as we 
know, are now nowhere applied to this use.”—— The Plant, p. 50. 


The third kind of tissue occurring in plants is the vascular, 
and consists of greatly-elongated membranous tubes lined with a 
second or third layer of membrane, by which the original wall of 
the tubes is thickened. These tubes appear to be produced by 
the apposition of a number of cells, end to end, in the direction 
of the axis of growth, and the subsequent obliteration of their 
membranous walls at the points of contact; and, accordingly, as 
the component cells have a dotted, or reticulated, annular, or 
spiral appearance, arising from the manner in which their lining 
membrane is deposited, so will the resulting tubes be dotted, or 
reticulated, annular, or spiral also. And these tubes or vessels 
are confined to certain parts of the plant, apparently according to 
the functions they are destined to perform in its economy. Thus, 
the spirally-lined tubes, named spiral vessels, occur only in what 
is technically termed the medullary sheath, or that layer of woody 
fibre and spiral vessels which immediately surrounds the central 
pith, in such plants as are distinguished by the wood being 
arranged in concentric zones or layers around a central column 
of growth, Tubes, the sides of which are marked by pits, or 
dots, or lines, rings, or net-work, are termed ducts ; and are dis- 
tinguished as pitted, dotted, reticulated, barred, or annulated, 
according to the nature of their markings. These occur only 
among the woody matter, and are sometimes very large, and fre- 
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quently of great length, even extending from one end of a plant 
to another, though thirty or forty feet long; as is the case with 
the supple walking canes, as they are termed, which are in reality 
the stems of a very slender palm. The large holes observable in a 
cross section of these are the mouths of ducts, as are also the 
large holes seen in a cross section of the oak or any other wood. 

Of the organic vesicles before described, and the tubes 
resulting from them, is vegetation exclusively constituted; and 
although any, even the simplest living combination of such vesicles, 
constitutes a plant, yet, as Lindley well observes, “ this sim- 
plicity of nature is attended by very complex details of arrange- 
ment, as is shown in trees, whose framework is knit together by 
countless myriads of such vesicles and tubes, entangled with an 
astonishing intricacy of simple arrangement.” 

At the close of the extract from Lindley’s ‘ Vegetable King- 
dom,’ given at p. 359, occur the words, “ the sun does not shine 
upon two degrees on the surface of this globe, the vegetation of 
which is identical; for every latitude has a Flora of its own.” 
To those who have not considered the subject, this assertion may 
appear apocryphal; yet is its truth entirely confirmed by obser- 
vation. The distribution of plants over the surface of the globe 
is one of the most interesting branches of botanical science ; and 
not the less interesting, from the evidence it affords of the power 
of adaptation to external circumstances conferred by Creative 
Wisdom upon the few elementary structures which we have seen 
go to make up the infinitely varied forms of vegetable life. But 
although the elementary tissues themselves certainly possess this 
faculty, yet to the resulting organisms, to a certain extent, it 
would seem to be denied ; we might, otherwise, confidently expect 
to meet with identical forms under every physical condition of 
the globe, which is by no means the case. For example, the 
little daisy, which bespangles our meadows with its brilliant 
flower-heads, is not found throughout North America; and, as 
Schleiden observes, that which we tread under foot as an insigni- 
ficant weed, is there reared with the most tender care, in the 
botanic gardens. Then again :— 


“ From the southern point of Africa to the North Cape in Mageroe, 
the heaths extend throughout the Old World, merely leaping over the 
proper tropical regions. With the same latitudes, the same climate, 
and similar conditions of soil, we find not a single species of true 
heath in all America, Other allied plants replace them—plants 
which at least belong to the same family (the Ericacee) ; but if we go to 
Australia we find, under corresponding conditions, not one Ericaceous 
plant ; but in their place appears an allied, but wholly peculiar family 
of plants—the Epacris tribe. In a little corner of Asia grows the 
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tea-shrub ; and it is certainly not the absence of corresponding climatal 
influences in all the rest of the world that confines the tea to China. 
In a small girdle on the Andes of the northern half of South America 
grows the race of Peruvian-bark trees. Is there no spot on all the 
earth in which the like conditions of temperature and soil coincide ? 
Enough: even one single example would suffice to call attention to 
the fact, that there exists upon the globe a mode of distribution of 
plants which is not produced by the conditions of vegetation at pre- 
sent understood, nor can be explained by them.” The Plant, p. 240. 


Yet, connected with this seeming irregularity, there is in the 
geographical distribution of plants an admirable order, in which 
certain grand features of vegetation succeed each other, in depen- 
dence on certain physical conditions to which the other forms 
do not appear to be amenable. “ Observers,” says Humboldt, 
* who, in short periods of time, have passed over vast tracts of 
land, and ascended lofty mountains, in which climates were 
ranged, as it were, in strata, one above another, must have been 
early impressed by the regularity with which vegetable forms are 
distributed.” This is well illustrated by Schleiden, who con- 
ducts his reader in an imaginary tour from the ice-fields of the 
extreme North to the ever-luxuriant scenery of the tropics. 


“Tf,” he says, “from the snow-covered ice-plains of the extreme 
North—where the red-snow Alga alone reminds us of the existence of 
vegetable organization—we turn toward the South, a girdle first 
expands before us, in which mosses and lichens clothe the soil, and a 
peculiar vegetation of low plants, with subterranean, perennial stems, 
and generally large, handsome flowers—the so-called Alpine plants— 
gives a special character to Nature. Almost all the plants form little, 
flattened, separate tufts; Pyrola, Andromeda, Pedicularis, Cochlearia, 
poppies, crow-foots, and others, are the characteristic genera of this 
Flora—in which no tree, no shrub flourishes. Leaving this region— 
which botanists call the region of mosses and saxifrages, or, after one 
of the founders of geographical botany, Wahlenberg’s region—we go 
southwards. And at first we see little low bushes of birches; then 
more compacted woods, into which the pines and other coniferous 
trees assemble; and we at last find ourselves in a second great zone 
of vegetation, which is characterized by the woods consisting almost 
exclusively of conifers, which thus impress a peculiar character upon 
the Flora. Firs and pines, Siberian stone-pines and larches, form 
great, widely-extended masses of forest; by brooks, and on damp 
soil, occur the willow and the alder. On dry hills grow the reindeer 
lichen and Iceland moss. In the cranberry, cloudberry, and the cur- 
rant, Nature gives spontaneously, though sparingly, food ; and a rich 
Flora of variegated flowers serves for the decoration of the zone, which 
stretches, in Scandinavia, to the already-mentioned northern limit of 
the cultivation of wheat; but in Russia and Asia, almost to Kasan 
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and Yakutzk. We will call it the zone of the conifers. Even in the 
neighbourhood of Drontheim, the culture of fruits begins, though 
sparingly; soon appears the sturdy oak, called, with rather too much 
poetic licence, ‘ the German; in Schoonen, Zealand, Scleswick, and 
Holstein, flourish the first woods of beech. In about the latitude of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, another tree joins company, which in its 
bold, picturesque mode of branching, takes its stand beside the oak— 
which, in the beauty of its foliage, as well as the utility of its fruit, 
it far surpasses—namely, the noble chesnut. 

“The Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Caucasus form the southern 
limit of the zone; in the more eastern portion of which the lime and 
elm contribute so abundantly to the composition of the forests, that 
the former even withstands the devastation which the Esthonians 
make, in the manufacture of their shoes from its base. In the hop, 
the ivy, and clematis, we find here the first representatives of the 
tropical climbers. The smiling green of the meadows alternates with 
the gloomy shadows of the forests ; and Man has taken possession of 
the earth, restraining the wild vegetation to that absolutely needful 
for wood and hay, and rich crops reward his industry. We leave this 
zone of the deciduous woods, to scale the .rocky barrier of the Alps, 
with which a wise Providence has confined the German on the South, 
which he too inquisitively scaled, to fetch from the sensual and cor- 
rupted South infinite misery, and a chronic sickness, wasting his 
people for centuries. 

“ Here suddenly appear quite different plants; with the great 
woods of trees, the coriaceous shining leaves of which last through 
the mild winter, and round the mighty stems of which climb the vine 
and flame-coloured bignonias, unite the similar bushes of myrtle, tinus, 
arbutus, and pistachio. Here and there the dwarf palm is met with. 
Labiate plants and crucifers, and fair-flowered rock-roses, replace in 
summer the spring Flora of scented hyacinth and narcissus; but 
rarely, even in the most favoured spots, is the eye dazzled by the 
brilliancy of evergreen leaves, or the glaring play of colour of the 
naked, jagged, mountain chains, gladdened by the mild radiance of 
verdant meadows. 

“In recompense, mankind has, in this zone of evergreen woods, 
seized upon the fruit of the Hesperides. It is 

* The land where the citrons blow, 
Through the dark-green leaves the gold oranges glow.’ 


But onward, ever onward, strives the insatiable son of Iapetus; no 
legend of African deserts, no death-news of the many adventurous 
travellers who have gone forth to seek the source of the Niger, frighten 
him back. On the west coast of Africa, in the Canary Isles, is, indeed, 
no longer found the gigantic dog, from which, as Pliny told, the 
islands derived their name; but Flora gives for booty richest treasure, 
which she, by aid of the tropical sun, has succeeded in extracting 
from the soil, moistened by the vapours of the ocean. Round syca- 
mores twine mighty Bissus stems; capers and Baulineas interlace in 
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the thickets of balsamic shrubs; the slender date-palm soars aloft, 
and the baobab grows up into gigantic masses of wood. 

“The wondrous Cactus-like forms of the leafless spurges, distin- 
guished by their poisonous or pleasant-flavoured sweet milk, as the 
ease may be, betray a peculiar formative power in Nature; and the 
dragon-tree in the garden of Crotava, in Teneriffe, a gigantic arbo- 
rescent lily plant, recounts to the musing listener the traditions of 
thousands of years. 

“ Six zones of vegetation have we thus passed through in which 
the continually-increasing temperature of the climate called forth ever 
a different—ever a more luxuriant vegetation; and we conclude our 
wanderings, after a short rest under the five-thousand-yeared Dracznas, 
by climbing the Pic of Teyde. Man has taken possession of the soil 
of the plain at its foot, and dislodged the original vegetation. Through 
vineyards and maize-fields we ascend, till the shades of the evergreen 
bay-laurel surround us. Trees of the lace-bark tribe and similar 
plants succeed. We wander for a time through a zone of evergreen 
forest trees. At a height of 4,000 feet we lose the plants which had 
so far accompanied us. A very small number of peculiar plants mark 
a quickly-traversed zone of deciduous trees, and we come among the 
resinous trunks of the Canary-pine. A zone of conifers shields us 
from the sun’s rays up to a height of 6,000 feet, then the vegetation 
suddenly becomes low—from humble bushes it passes into a Flora 
which bears all the characters of the Alpine plants, till finally the naked 
rock sets a limit to all organic life, and no snow and ice bedeck the 
summit of the mountain, only because its height of 12,236 feet does 
not, in a position so near the tropics, extend up to the region of 
eternal snow. Counting by the limits of vegetation, we have re-sur- 
veyed, in a few hours’ climb, the wide way from Spitzbergen to the 
Canaries, an extent of more than fifty degrees of latitude.”— The 
Plant, p. 243. 


As, under the head of the geographical distribution of plants, 
we must confine our attention to a few only of the more striking 
groups, we will, in the first place, make a few observations 
upon the highly-curious Orchidacee, so remarkable, as Dr. 
Lindley well observes, “for the unusual figure of their irregular 
flowers, which sometimes represent an insect, sometimes a helmet 
with the visor up.”. These beautiful flowers “ are rich in every 
shade or variety of colour; in their habits airy and fantastic, 
but always elegant, replete with the richest and strongest aromatic 
perfumes, or emitting the most refreshing and delicate odours, 
pourtraying in the extraordinary formation of their flowers the 
entire scope of animated nature—beasts, birds, fishes, and 
reptiles; nor has the human species even escaped their mimic 
caricatures.” Any one who has the opportunity, may verify 
the above observations by visiting the orchideous houses at 
Kew, where numbers of these highly-curious plants may ge- 
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nerally be seen in flower; or, wanting that opportunity, let 
him turn over the plates of Mr. Bateman’s magnificent work 
on the Orchidacee of Mexico, or the equally splendid work* 
just published by the Messrs. Reeve. This last-named volume 
presents, indeed, the advantage over those which are con- 
fined to the plants of any particular region, since in its 
spirited illustrations are represented a hundred of the more 
curious and striking forms of orchids, from various parts of 
the world; and in ‘the exquisite illustrations to this beautiful 
book full justice has been rendered, so far at least as it can be 
rendered upon paper, to the oddly-formed and often brilliantly- 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants. 
The geographical range of the Orchidacee is very extensive, 
since they occur in nearly all parts of the world, “except upon 
the verge of the frozen zone, and in climates remarkable for dry- 
ness.” Groves, marshes, and meadows are their favourite 
haunts in Europe, Asia, North America, and at the Cape of 
Good Hope; and of these, the terrestrial species, our own islands 
furnish about forty interesting examples, some of which, as the 
curious bee, fly, and late spider Orchises (Ophrys apifera, musci- 


Sera, and arachnites), the pretty dwarf dark-winged Orchis ustu- 


lata, the sweet musk-scented Herminium Monorchis, the droll 
man-Orchis (Aceras anthropophora), and several others, select for 
their habitats dry calcareous pastures and woody spots; others, 
as the minute marsh-Orchis (Malazis paludosa,) the coral-root 
(Corallorhiza innata), and the broad-leaved Orchis (Orchis lati- 


folia), prefer wet spongy bogs and marshy localities; while 


others, again, as the green-winged Orchis (Orchis Morio), grow 
in meadows. All these depend upon the soil for their food; or 
if, as in a few apparent cases, some of the orchideous denizens of 
temperate climes depend upon organised matter for their support, 
they are not so entirely independent of the soil as the splendid 
epiphytal species of the tropical forests, where, as Lindley well 
observes, ‘ the orchidaceous plants flourish in the greatest variety 
and profusion, no longer seeking their nutriment from the soil, 
but clinging to the trunks and limbs of trees, to stones and bare 
rocks, where they vegetate among ferns and other shade-loving 
plants in countless thousands ;” and there “ they often constitute 
the chief beauty of the forest, occupying the forked branches of 
living trees, or the prostrate trunks of fallen timber, over which, 
in company with ferns and parasitical Aroidez, they climb and 
trail in every direction, until they adorn the onewith bright hues 





ie Century of Orchidaceous Plants, selected. from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine.’ London: Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. King William-street, 
Strand. 1849. 
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and rich odours foreign to their nature, and render the others 
more beautiful in death, than in the full vigour of health.” 

We thus, in the same natural order, have two groups of plants 
flourishing with equal luxuriance under two opposite conditions : 
the one, fixed in the soil by their roots, and deriving the chief 
portion if not the whole of their food from the ground in which 
they grow, in the same manner as other terrestrial plants; the 
other, using a block of wood or a stone merely as a support 
or holdfast, over which extend their aérial roots without pe- 
netrating, and having no other source of nutriment than the 
damp heated atmosphere which constantly surrounds them, and 
from which the plants are supplied with food by the action of 
their aérial roots, which, in these cases, perform the twofold 
office of claspers and feeders: the two groups, by constitutional 
modifications of the simple tissues entering into their structure, 
being admirably adapted for occupying the position assigned to 
them among the works of creation. 

Other examples of this power of adaptation to external cir- 
cumstances, may be observed in the Alge or sea-weed class, 
which are plants of a rather low organization, as before men- 
tioned; and among these may also be seen, to a great extent, the 
influence of climate, depth of water, and other external influences 
in controlling their geographical range. Even on our own shores 
something of this kind may be witnessed. In aclever little book 
by Dr. Harvey, the profound Algologist, recently published by 
Mr. Van Voorst,* the author thus addresses himself to his 
readers, who are presumed to be occasional visitors to the sea- 
shore :— 


“ I shall now take a rapid survey of the vegetation which charac- 
terizes what is termed the litoral zone, or that belt of rock or shingle 
which extends from high-water to low-water mark. Within this space 
a large proportion of the sea-weeds of our latitude is produced ; and 
the remainder, with the exception of afew stragglers that extend into 
deeper water, occur within the limit of two, or, at most, four fathoms, 
beyond the lowest water of spring-tides. 

“ Sea-weeds are usually classed by botanists in three great groups, 
each of which contains several families, which are again divided into 
genera ; and these, in their turn, are composed of one or many species. 
The number of species as yet detected on the British coasts is about 





* «The Sea-Side Book; being an introduction to the Natural History of 
the British Coasts.’ Noone should visit the sea-side without a copy of this 
little volume ; which will be found an admirable expositor of the nature and 
habits of the birds, shells, sea-weeds, land-plants, zoophytes, and other objects 
of Natural History, commonly met with upon our coasts. Our extracts are 
necessarily taken from the botanical portion of the book ; but the other depart- 
ments are treated in an equally pleasing style. 
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370, and they are grouped into 105 genera. I cannot, in this place, 
enter into the niceties of classification to which botanists resort in 
working out the history of these plants, but must confine myself to 
the general features of the great groups, and their distribution. Taken 
in the order in which they present themselves to us on the shore, and 
limiting each by its most obvious character, that of colour, we may 
observe :—that the group of green sea-weeds ( Chlorospermee ) abound 
near high-water mark, and in shallow tide-pools within the tidal 
limit ; that the olive-coloured (Melanospermee) cover all exposed 
rocks, feebly commencing atthe margin of high water, and increasing 
in luxuriance with increasing depth, through the whole belt of 
exposed rock ; but that the majority of them cease to grow soon after 
they reach a depth which is never laid bare to the influence of the 
atmosphere ; and that the red sea-weeds ( Rhodospermee ) gradually 
increase in numbers, and in purity of colour, as they recede from 
high-water mark, or grow in places where they enjoy a perfect shade, 
or nearly total absence of light, and are never exposed to the air, or 
subjected to a violent change of temperature.” The Sea-side Book, 
p. 56. 


In reference to the general distribution of these three great 
series of sea-weeds, Dr. Harvey, in the Introduction to his 
‘Manual of British Alge,’* observes that the olive series 
“increases as we approach the tropics, where it reaches its 
maximum of species, though perhaps not of individuals ;” that 
the red series “chiefly abounds in the temperate zones, being 
most luxuriant in form and rich in species from the 55th to the 
45th degree, and that it rapidly diminishes towards the equator 
after it has passed the 35th ;” while the green series “ forms the 
majority of the vegetation of the Polar seas, is particularly abun- 
dant (Conferve) in the colder temperate zone, and in its lowest 
forms (Ulve) equally distributed through all.” Some of the 
plants comprised in this series especially show the power of 
adaptation exercised even by these humble forms of vegetation ; 
and this is illustrated by one species more particularly, to which 
Dr. Harvey calls the attention of his readers in the following 
extract :— 


“ Vegetation, at least with its most obvious features, ceases in the 
south at a much lower parallel than in the Arctic regions, and the 
shores of the Antarctic lands appear to be perfectly barren, producing 
not even an Ulva. But the fact of the great adaptability of plants of 
this family to different climates, is beautifully illustrated by the last 
land plant collected by the acute naturalist attached to our Antarctic 
expedition. The last plant that struggles with perpetual winter was 
gathered at Cockburn Island, 64° S. (a latitude no greater than that 





* Van Voorst, 1842, 
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of Archangel, where the vine is said to ripen in the open air), and 
this proved to be an Ulva ( U. erispa ), identical with a small species 
which may often be seen in this country on old thatch, or on damp 
walls and rocks, forming extensive patches of small green leaves.”— 
The Sea-side Book, p. 59. 


Another species belonging to this green series—Codium 
tomentosum—is equally widely distributed, since it abounds on 
the shores of the Atlantic, from the north of Europe to the Cape 
of Good Hope; appears to be equally common in the Pacific, 
extending along the whole western coast of the American Con- 
tinent; and is also found in the Indian Sea, and on the shores 
of Australia and New Zealand. It must be borne in mind that 
these plants have no root, properly so called; that is, the organ 
by which they are attached to the rocks on which they grow 
performs none of the absorbing functions proper to the roots of 
flowering plants; its chief, if not its sole office, appearing to be 
that of fixing the plant, the whole surface of which is endowed 
with the faculty of absorption. So that where the marine Algz, 
as is frequently the case, become detached from their moorings 
and float about in the water, they do not perish so long as they 
are submerged. The “gulf-weed,” for example, which from its 
great abundance, in the form of patches or fields of vast extent, 
has always attracted the notice of voyagers across the Atlantic, 
is an Alga, bearing the name of Sargassum, (the Sargasso of the 
Spaniards.) That this plant continues to grow and flourish 
while floating freely in the ocean, unattached to rock or shore by 
anything in the form of root, must be obvious to all who have 
examined it; since the limit between the old and young portions 
of the plant are clearly defined. 

Some of the marine Alge attain to a vast size, as will be 
seen in the following extract from the second edition of Harvey’s 
‘ Manual,’ now in the press :*— 


“ The plants of this family are almost all of large size, and many of 
them gigantic, greatly exceeding in bulk any other marine vegetables. 
The Oar-weeds and Tangle of our own coasts have frequently stems 
six or eight feet long, and fronds expanding from their summits to as 
great a length; and the sea-thong (Chorda) often measures forty 
feet in length. But these dimensions are small compared with their 
kindred on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. The Nereocystis, a plant 
of this family inhabiting the north-western shores of America, has a 








* This second edition of the ‘ Manual’ will be found an admirable intro- 
ductory or companion volume to the same author’s ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ 
hereafter spoken of. It will contain a great number of plates, wherein the 


genera of British marine Alge are beautifully figured from original drawings 
by the author. 
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stem no thicker than whipcord, but upwards of three hundred feet in 
length, bearing at its apex a huge vesicle, six or seven feet long, 
shaped like a barrel, and crowned with a tuft of upwards of fifty forked 
leaves, each from thirty to forty feet in length. The vesicle, being 
filled with air, buoys up this immense frond, which lies stretched along 
the surface of the sea: here the sea-otter has his favourite lair, resting 
himself upon the vesicle, or hiding among the leaves while he pursues 
his fishing. The chord-like stem which anchors this floating tree 
must be of considerable strength ; and, accordingly, we find it used as 
a fishing-line by the natives of the coast. But great as is the length 
of this sea-weed, it is exceeded by the Macrocystis, though the leaves 
and air-vessels of that plant are of small dimensions. In the Nereo- 
cystis the stem is unbranched; in Macrocystis it branches as it 
approaches the surface, and afterwards divides by repeated forkings, 
each division bearing a leaf, until there results a floating mass of 
foliage some hundreds of square yards in superficial extent. It is said 
that the stem of this plant is sometimes 1,500 feet in length. These 
are the most lengthy of the family ; there are others whose fronds 
would weigh more. The Lessonie, which inhabit the deeper parts of 
the Laminarian zone in the latitude of. Cape Horn, and along the 
shores of Chili, have branching trunks of considerable diameter and 
length, each branch crowned with bunches of long ribbon-like leaves, 
and the whole plant resembling a submarine arborescent aloe of large 
size. The Ecklonie, a noble genus with pinnated fronds, may be 
compared to submarine palm-trees. The best known species, E. bucet- 
nalis, the trumpet-weed of South Africa, has a stem often more than 
twenty feet long, two inches in diameter at the base, where it is solid, 
gradually widening upwards and becoming hollow, and crowned with 
a fan-shaped cluster of leaves, each twelve feet long or more. The 
stem of this plant, when dried, is often used in the colony as a siphon; 
and by the native herdsmen formed into a trumpet, for collecting the 
cattle at evening.”—Harvey’s British Alga, 2nd Edition, p. 27. 

All the species of British Algee will be beautifully illustrated 
by Dr. Harvey in his elaborate work, ‘ Phycologia Britannica ;? 
two volumes of which are now completed, and the third is in 
progress. It will contain a figure and description of every known 
British species; the figures are exquisitely drawn on the stone 
by the author himself, and accurately coloured; the characters 
and descriptions are also correctly and clearly given. This work 
should be in the library of every botanist; and, even as orna- 
mental volumes, they would by no means be out of place upon 
the drawing-room table, since the brilliant colours and delicate 
forms of by far the greater number of the Algee render their pic- 
torial representations, even as works of art, especially when 
executed in the style of those in Dr. Harvey’s book, exceedingly 
ornamental, and must command the admiration of all, whether 
naturalists or not. 
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Leaving now the ocean and its vegetation, we will for a while 
accompany an active and enterprising naturalist to a part of the 
world hitherto comparatively little botanically explored. In less 
than eighteen months Dr. J. D. Hooker has reached the Hima- 
layan range from Calcutta, explored several of its recesses, dis- 
covered a number of new plants, sent drawings and descriptions 
to England, where his father, Sir W. J. Hooker, as editor, and 
the Messrs. Reeve, as publishers, have made known the first 
result of the Doctor’s botanical mission, in a series of magnificent 
folio plates of ten new species of Rhododendron, native to the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling, in the Sikkim-Himalayah moun- 
tains; a locality with much justice described by the author, at 
least, if we may judge from the noble plants here so splendidly 
figured, as the head-quarters of the genus in the Old World. 
From the following extracts, our readers will be able to form 
some idea of the magnificence of the scenery amid which the 
species depicted were collected. 


“The mountain Sinchul, upon a spur of which, looking north, 
Darjeeling stands, attains an elevation of 9,000 feet, and to the west 
of it, next Nepal, rises another conspicuous mountain, Tonglo, reaching 
a height of 10,000 feet. Due north of Darjeeling, at a distance of 
only sixty miles, the horizon is bounded by the great snowy range, 
having for its principal feature the peak of KincuIn-suNGA, which 
has lately been ascertained to be 28,172 feet in elevation, the loftiest 
mountain yet known in the world. Dr. Hooker thus describes his 
first impressions of this seene—‘ Much as I had heard and read of the 
magnificence and beauty of Himalayan scenery, my highest expec- 
tations have been surpassed! Larrived at Darjeeling on a rainy misty 
day, which did not allow me to see ten yards in any direction, much 
less to descry the Snowy Range, distant sixty miles, in a straight line. 
Early next morning I caught my first view, and I literally held my 
breath in awe and admiration. Six or seven successive ranges of 
forest-clad mountains, as high as that whereon I stood (8,000 feet), 
intervened between me and a dazzling white pile of snow-clad moun- 
tains, among which the giant peak of Kinchin-junga rose 20,000 feet 
above the lofty point from which I gazed! Owing to the clearness of 
the atmosphere, the snow appeared to my fancy but a few miles off, 
and the loftiest mountain at only a day’s journey. The heavenward 
outline was projected against a pale blue sky ; while little detached 
patches of mist clung here and there to the highest peaks, and were 
tinged golden yellow, or rosy red, by the rising sun, which touched 
these elevated points long ere it reached the lower position I occupied. 

“‘ Such is the aspect of the Himalaya range at early morning. As 
the sun’s rays dart into the many valleys which lie between the snowy 
mountains and Darjeeling, the stagnant air contained in the low re- 
cesses becomes quickly heated: heavy masses of vapour—dense, white, 
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and keenly defined, arise from the hollows, meet over the crests of the 
hills, cling to the forests on their summits, enlarge, unite, and ascend 
rapidly to the rarefied regions above,—a phenomenon so suddenly 
developed, that the consequent withdrawal from the spectator’s gaze 
of the stupendous scenery beyond, looks like the work of magic. 
Such is the region of the Indian Rhododendrons.”— Preface, p. 5. 


The particular locality of this grand region, where several of 
the species were met with, is thus more particularly described. 


“Tt was on the ascent of Tonglo, a mountain on the Nepalese 
frontier, that I beheld the Rhododendrons in all their magnificence 
and luxuriance. At 7,000 feet, where the woods were still dense and 
sub-tropical, mingling with ferns, Pothos, peppers, and figs, the ground 
was strewed with the large lily-like flowers of Rhododendron Dal- 
housie,* dropping from the epiphytal plants on the enormous oaks 
overhead, and mixed with the egg-like flowers of a new Magnoliaceous 
tree, which fall before expanding, and diffuse a powerful aromatic 
odour, more strong, but far less sweet, than that of the Rhododendron. 
So conspicuous were these two blossoms, that my rude guide called 
out,—‘ Here are lilies and eggs, sir, gtowing out of the ground !’ 
No bad comparison. Passing the region of tree-ferns, walnut and 
chesnut, yet still in that of the alder, birch, large-leaved oak (whose 
leaves are often eighteen inches long), we enter that of the broad- 
spathed Arum (which raises a crested head like that of the Cobra de 
Capel), the Kadsura, Stauntonia, Convallaria, and many Rosacewx. 
The paths are here much steeper, carried along narrow ridges or over 
broken masses of rock, which are scaled by the aid of interwoven roots 
of trees. On these rocks grow Hymenophylla, a few Orchidee, 
Begonia, Cyrtandracere, Aroidee of curious forms; the anomalous 
genus Streptolirion of Edgeworth, and various Cryptogamia; and the 
Rhododendron arboreum is first met with, its branches often loaded 
with pendulous mosses and lichens, especially Usnea and Borrera. 
Along the flat ridges, towards the top, the yew appears, with scattered 
trees of Rhododendron argenteum, succeeded by R. Campbellia. At 
the very summit, the majority of the wood consists of this last species, 
amongst which, and next in abundance, occurs the R. barbatum, with 
here and there, especially on the eastern slopes, R. Falconeri. 





* Two plates are devoted to the illustration of this fine plant; the first 
represents the entire shrub, which has a very straggling habit, is from six to 
eight feet high, and always grows upon the trunks of other trees, especially 
oaks and magnolias. The author calls it parasitical ; but it is more probably 
merely an epiphyte, using the trunk as a support, without deriving any 
nutriment from it. The second plate represents a branch of this tree, with a 
head of its noble flowers, each of which is about “ 33 or 4 inches long, and as 
broad at the mouth; campanulate, white, with an occasional tinge of rose ; in 
size and colour, and general shape, almost resembling that of the white 
Bourbon lily (Lilium candidum), and very fragrant.” This and the other 
species will be splendid additions to our gardens and shrubberies. 
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Mingled with these are Pyri, Pruni, maples, barberries, and Azaleas, 
Olea, Ilex, Limonia, Hydrangea, several Caprifoliacee, Gaultheria, 
and Andromeda; the apple and the rose are most abundant. Staun- 
tonia, with its glorious racemes of purple flowers, creeps over all; so 
do Kadsura and Ochna; whilst a currant, with erect racemes, grows 
epiphytally on Rhododendron and on Pyrus. 

* The habits of the Rhododendrons differ considerably, and, confined 
as I was to one favourable spot by a deluge of rain, I had ample time 
to observe four of them. R. Campbelliz, the only one in full flower 
early in May, is the most prevalent, the ropes of my tent spanning an 
area between three of them. Some were a mass of scarlet blossom, 
displaying a sylvan scene of the most gorgeous description. Mr. 
Nightingale’s Rhododendron-groves,* I thought, may surpass these in 
form and luxuriance of foliage, or in outline of individual specimens ; 
but for splendour of colour those of the Himalaya can only be com- 
pared with the Butea frondosa of the plains. Many of their trunks 
spread from the centre thirty or forty feet every way, and together 
form a hemispherical mass, often forty yards across, and from twenty 
to fifty feet in height! The stems and branches of these aged trees, 
gnarled and rugged, the bark dark-coloured, and clothed with spongy 
moss, often bend down and touch the ground: the foliage is, moreover, 
scanty, dark green, and far from graceful; so that, notwithstanding the 
gorgeous colouring of the blossoms, the trees, when out of flower, like 
the fuchsias of Cape Horn, are the gloomy denizens of a most gloomy 
region.” —p. 13. 


But we must leave this elevated region, with its gorgeous floral 
decorations, and, under the guidance of Dr. Harvey, again return 
to the more humble, though not less interesting nor less beautiful, 
denizens of our own shores; which amply corroborate the state- 
ment that every district has a Flora of its own. Gladly would we 
cull, in his company, the plants of the salt-marsh, the muddy 
shore, or the chalky cliff—the curious horned poppy (Glaucium 
luteum) with its fugacious yellow petals, the blue-tinted sea-eringo 
(Eryngium maritimum), the stocks, and asters, and “ sea-lavender 
that lacks perfume,” and the pretty little creeping pink-flowered 
Glaux maritima, and the purple arenarias—all which abound in 
such localities ; though we must for the present confine our re- 
searches to the bleak, barren-looking sand-downs: but barren as 





* «At Embley, near Romsey, Hants, the seat of William Edward Nightingale, 
Esq., whose beautiful grounds boast of drives through what may really be 
called woods or groves of Rhododendrons, many of them self-sown.” Miss 
Nightingale has supplied an interesting account of these fine trees, which were 
chiefly planted about thirty years ago; one of them is 150 feet in circumfer- 
ence and 20 feet high; several are 97 and 98 feet in circumference. These 
admeasurements of course refer to the general spread of the branches, not to 
the stems, one of which is, however, 25 feet high and 19 inches in circumference. 
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they look, they sometimes yield to the industrious and keen-eyed 
botanist a far richer harvest than many a more promising locality; 
as our own well-stored vasculum has often testified. But our 
guide awaits us—and we accompany him. 

“ Sand-downs, where the herbage is close and thick,” says Dr. 
Harvey, “ have often a very gay Flora, composed of a great number of 
plants. The surface is generally carpeted with white clover, mixed 
with mosses, chiefly of the genus Tortula, and small, fine-leaved 
grasses, especially Nardus stricta, and some of the more wiry-leaved 
Festuce, with here and there the characteristic sand-reed (Ammophila 
arundinacia). Such is the composition of the green sward which 
forms the groundwork of the piece. This is gaily ornamented with a 
profusion of the bright pink stars of centaury ( Erythrea ), several kinds 
of which are distinguished. These are diminutive gentians, with all the 
bitterness of foliage and brightness of flower peculiar to that family of 
plants. Among them may sometimes be seen their more ambitious 
brother the Chlora, with his golden eight-lobed crown ; but this is 
rarely found except where there is limestone or chalk in the soil. 
Next we are attracted by different varieties of wild pansies ( Viola 
tricolor and V. lutea), some of them blue, others yellow, and others 
a mixture of these colours with creamy white. Then eye-bright, 
which, though diminutive, often indeed dwindled down to a pair or 
two of leaves and a pair of flowers, is still worthy both of its English 
name and the more sounding Greek Euphrasia. Milkwort (Poly- 
gala), of three colours, white, blue, or red, abounds on such ground; 
as does also the singularly elegant Asperula cynanchica, whose hair- 
like stems, with narrow leaves in distant whorls, support a branching 
tuft of white or pink tubular, four-cleft flowers. This graceful little 
plant is of the same family as the madder (Rubia), and the ladies’ 
bedstraw ( Galium ), and is still more closely connected with a greater 
favourite than either, the woodruff (Asperula odorata). Several 
small species of clover ( Trifolium), some of them rare, are scattered 
about. One of the prettiest of these, though not rare, is T. arvense, or 
hare’s-foot clover, a species with erect wiry stems, narrow leaves, and 
long cylindrical heads of flowers, clothed with soft silky hairs. These 
may be collected for the winter nosegay, the silky heads retaining their 
form and much of their colour in drying. Several wild geraniums 
and stork’s-bills (Erodium), abound—the long finely-cut leaves of the 
latter being more beautiful than the comparatively insignificant flowers. 
The more bare patches of sand are frequently diversified with scat- 
tered tufts of a half-shrubby spurge (Euphorbia Paralias ), one or two 
feet high, with erect stems, clothed with closely-set, oblong, some- 
what fleshy leaves, and bearing an umbel of greenish-yellow fiowers. 
Like all the spurges, it contains abundance of an acrid milky juice, 
which flows when any part of the stem or leaf is wounded. Most of 
the spurges grow in similarly dry ground, in various parts of the 
world, and perhaps nowhere are they found of larger size, or of stranger 
forms than in the burning sands of Africa. There the smooth stem, 
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clothed with thin leaves, which marks our British kinds, is exchanged 
for a succulent stem, often destitute of leaves altogether; or having 
those organs converted into spines, or into lumpy bodies. The stem of 
some is columnar, rising into trees twenty to forty feet high, and bear- 
ing great naked branches like arms of gigantic candelabra; that of 
others is globose, or melon-shaped, armed with spiny ribs and furrows; 
and others again have a multitude of snake-like stems issuing from the 
expanded crown of their roots. In others the root itself forms the 
reservoir, being as large as a turnip or a beet; while an annual vege- 
tation of soft leaves and flower-stalks is all that rises above the surface 
of the ground. All these varieties of habit are obviously designed to 
enable these plants to endure the climate and soil for which they are 
destined. Nourishment in some is stored up in the leaves, in others 
in the stem; and in others in the root, that they may have some- 
thing to feed upon through the burning days and dewless nights of 
an African summer. Other plants contend with the difficulties of 
their situation by other means. Thus, one of the most beautiful of 
our native sand-hill plants, Convolvulus Soldanella, sends creeping 
stems under the surface of the sand in all directions, and these emit 
from the joints or nodes, bundles of finely-divided hair-like roots, 
that penetrate the loose soil, and ramifying as they go along, are 
constantly forming mouths ready to suck up every drop of water that 
penetrates the sand. Besides this provision of abundant roots, its 
leaves, though less fleshy than in some plants, are so in some degree, 
and retain in their tissues moisture even in seasons of drought. 
Along the sandy shores of other countries, and throughout the tropics, 
are found species of Convolvulus related to our C. Soldanella, and 
these support existence by means of a similar system of creeping under- 
ground stems and fibrous roots. But with the soil the habit is varied; 
thus, in the arid plains of Persia, where probably a stiffer soil may 
prevent the spreading of underground stems, there are species of Con- 
volvulus forming thorny shrubs, not unlike our furze-bushes. It is 
singular to see such rigid and dry-looking sticks, yielding, in their 
season, flowers of the same structure and delicacy as the beautiful bind- 
weed of our hedges.” —Sea-side Book, p. 211. 


There is one plant, an especial favourite with us, a denizen 
of these sand-downs, which Dr. Harvey has omitted to men- 
tion. Long before we had the pleasure of seeing it growing, we 
had formed acquaintance with the great sharp sea-rush (Juncus 
acutus) in the pages of that delightful contribution to local Botany, 
the Rev. G. E. Smith’s ‘ Catalogue of the Plants of South Kent.’ 
Well do we remember the delight of first seeing the tall tufts of 
the plant rising in solitary grandeur upon the barren sands; as 
well as the punishment inflicted by this, “ the noblest of British 
species of the genus, and the most terrible,” upon the unwary 
hand with which, unmindful of Mr. Smith’s kindly warning, we 
hastily attempted to rob the plant of its well-guarded treasures— 
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the large and highly polished chesnut-coloured capsules! But 
leaving these reminiscences, which, however, afford to the 
naturalist some of his greatest pleasures, we once more, and for 
the last time, accompany Dr. Harvey to the sea-side. 


“ Grassy pastures near the sea are sometimes well stored with 
small bulbous plants, which dot them over with flowers, bright in 
their brief season. [Early in spring, the vernal squill ( Scilla verna), 
and late in autumn the autumnal ( Scilla autumnalis), open their fairy 
stars of blue, on tiny scapes, an inch or two in height. These are com- 
mon to many of our coasts. Another minute bulb ( Trichonema 
Columne ), the smallest British species of the Iris family, occurs in 
one or two places on the south cvast of England, where it finds, per- 
haps, its most northern locality. It belongs to a genus whose species 
gradually increase in number, and in gay clothing, as you approach the 
sun, and which has its maximum at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
many sorts, with rich purple, golden, or milk-white flowers of large 
size, spangle the road-sides, or cover the barren ground near the sea 
with a many-coloured sheet. Several of the smaller Orchidexe are 
found in similar places, especially Orchis Morio, whose dark purple 
flowers are among the first heralds of summer, and lady’s-tresses 
( Spiranthes estivalis),* which scents the grass in the hottest 
months.”—Jd, p. 215. 


But we must conclude before we have exhausted our subject ; 
though that, indeed, were impossible—the subject is inexhaus- 
tible. Daily might we add to our knowledge of natural objects, 
and each day’s addition would but open up fresh fields to our 
investigation. Plants and flowers attract by their loveliness, and 
charm with their external beauties; but, it is only when we 
become acquainted with their organization and their habit, that 
we can fully appreciate their claims to attention. In the words 
of Mr. Hunt, 


“ The form and colour of a flower may excite our admiration ; but 
when we come to examine all the phenomena which combine to pro- 
duce that piece of symmetry and that lovely hue—to learn the physio- 
logical arrangement of its structural parts—the chemical actions by 
which its woody fibre, and its juices are produced—and to investigate 
those laws by which is regulated the power to throw back the white 
sunbeam from its surface in coloured rays—our admiration passes to 
the higher feeling of deep astonishment at the perfection of the pro- 
cesses, and of reverence for their great Designer. There are, indeed, 
‘ tongues in trees ;’ but science alone can interpret their mysterious 
whispers, and in this consists its Poetry.” L. G. 





* This we suspect to be a lapsus calami, and that Dr. Harvey intended to 
write Spiranthes autumnalis ; since Sp. estivalis is, so far as known, con- 
fined, in England at least, to a single locality in the New Forest, Hampshire, 
far from the sea. 
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Arr, V.—1. The New Zealand Spectator, October 25, 1849. 
2.—Humboldt’s Cosmos. London: H. G. Bohn. 1849. 
3.—Mitlner’s Gallery of Nature. London: Orr and Co. 


UMBOLDT has well observed, that “we are accustomed 
from early childhood to draw a contrast between the mo- 
bility of water and the immobility of the soil on which we tread ;” 
“when, therefore, we suddenly feel the ground move beneath 
us, a mysterious and natural force, with which we are previously 
unacquainted, is revealed to us as an active disturbance of sta- 
bility. A moment destroys the illusion of a whole life,—our 
deceptive faith in the repose of nature vanishes, and we feel 
transported as it were into a realm of unknown destructive forces. 
Every sound—the faintest motion in the air—arrests our atten- 
tion, and we no longer trust the ground on which we stand. 
Animals, especially dogs and swine, participate in the same 
anxious disquietude; and even the crocodiles of the Orinoco, 
which are at other times as dumb as our little lizards, leave the 
trembling bed of the river, and run with loud cries into the adja- 
cent forests. 

“To man the earthquake conveys an idea of some universal 
and unlimited danger. We may flee from the crater of a volcano 
in active eruption, or from the dwelling whose destruction is 
threatened by the approach of the lava stream; but in an earth- 
quake, direct our flight whithersoever we will, we still feel as if 
we trod upon the very focus of destruction.” * 

We can scarcely reconcile the very opposite statements as to 
the duration of this feeling of terror arising from the first expe- 
rience of earthquakes, given by Humboldt and Dr. Tschudi. 
The former says that the condition of mind induced by the 
demolition of faith in the stability of the earth, though founded 
in the deepest recesses of our nature, is extremely evanescent ; 
and that “ when a series of faint shocks succeed one another, the 
inhabitants of the country soon lose every trace of fear.” Dr. 
Tschudi, on the contrary, in his ‘Travels in Peru,’ thus de- 
scribes the effect of earthquakes, both upon the native and the 
stranger :— 

“ No familiarity with the phenomenon can blunt this feeling [of 
dread}. The inhabitant of Lima, who from childhood has frequently 
witnessed these convulsions of nature, is roused from his sleep by the 
shock, and rushes from his apartment with the cry of Misericordia ! 
The foreigner from the north of Europe, who knows nothing of earth- 
quakes but by description, waits with impatience to feel the movement 





* *Cosmos,’ vol. i. p. 211, Bohn’s edition. 
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of the earth, and longs to hear, with his own ear, the subterranean 
sounds which he has hitherto considered fabulous. With levity he 
treats the apprehension of a coming convulsion, and laughs at the 
fears of the natives ; but as soon as his wish is gratified, he is terror- 
stricken, and is involuntarily prompted to seek safety in flight.”— 
Travels in Peru; translated by Thomasina Ross ; p. 170. 


From the comparatively few and slight notices of earthquakes 
scattered throughout the works of the ancient writers, we can 
glean but little information; though a brief reference of Thucy- 
dides to the earthquake at Eubcea, written four centuries pre- 
vious to the Christian era, comprises the main features of those 
at Lisbon or Messina, which occurred twenty-one centuries after- 
wards. The earthquake at Lisbon, on the Ist of November, 1755, 
was indeed a fearful visitation. The city was almost destroyed, 
and the number of persons who perished in about five minutes— 
the time of duration of the shock—is estimated at 30,000. The 
area over which the effects of this earthquake were felt was most 
extraordinary ; from good authority, it is said to have “ turned 
some of the rivers in Switzerland suddenly muddy, without any 
rain, plainly showing a disturbance of their bed; and at Neuf- 
chatel, the lake swelled to the height of nearly two feet above its 
usual level. At Portsmouth, a ship in dock, and well secured, 
the Gosport, was pitched backwards and forwards several times 
by the sudden and violent motion of the water. In the moat 
around Sherburn Castle, in Oxfordshire, there was a regular flux 
and reflux of the water produced. Two men at work in one of 
the lead mines at Eyam, in Derbyshire, at a depth of more than 
six hundred feet, noticed the vibration of the earth, which caused 
some loose pieces of material to drop from the roof and sides of 
the mine. The lakes of Scotland and Norway, the canals at the 
Hague, and the springs of Toplitz, in Bohemia, gave sensible 
indications of participating in the catastrophe, which suddenly, 
after the sun had risen in a serene sky over Portugal, half anni- 
hilated the capital, and left signal instances of physical change in 
that part of the peninsula, as monuments of its terrific energy.”* 

Of this earthquake Humboldt has recorded that its effects were 
felt ‘in the Alps, on the coast of Sweden, in the Antilles, Antigua, 
Barbadoes, and Martinique; in the great Canadian lakes, in 
Thuringia, in the flat country of northern Germany, and in the 
small inland lakes on the shores of the Baltic ;” altogether ex- 
tending over an area of 700,000 miles, or the twelfth part of the 
circumference of the globe. 

From the ‘Gallery of Nature’ we quote an abridgment of 





* «The Gallery of Nature,’ p. 431. 
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Humboldt’s description of the earthquake of the 26th of March, 
1812, which destroyed the city of Caraccas, with 20,000 of the 
inhabitants of Venezuela :— 


“ Drought was prevalent through the province of Venezuela at the 
time, and not a drop of rain had fallen for five months around the 
capital. The day of its destruction broke with a calm air and a 
cloudless sky, and became excessively hot. It was Holy Thursday, 
and the population gathered to the churches as usual on the festival. 
Not any token of danger appeared till seven minutes after four in the 
afternoon, when a commotion was felt, sufficiently strong to make the 
bells of the churches ring. The ground continued in a state of undu- 
lation, heaving like a fluid under ebullition, till a noise was heard 
louder and more prolonged than the thunder of the fiercest tropical 
storm, when the undulations became more violent, and proceeding 
from opposite directions, and crossing each other, Caraccas was over- 
thrown. Subsidences occurred at the churches of the Trinity and 
Alta Gracia, and the barracks called El Quartel de San Carlos 
almost entirely disappeared by the sinking of the ground. The night 
of Holy Thursday presented a distressing scene of desolation and 
sorrow, which contrasted sadly with the beautiful aspect which 
nature speedily resumed. The thick clouds of dust that rose from 
the ruins and darkened the air, had fallen tothe ground. The shocks 
had ceased. Never was there a finer or a quieter night. The rounded 
summits of the Silla mountain were illuminated by the moon, nearly 
at full; and the serenity of the heavens seemed to mock the disturbed 
state of the earth, where under a heap of ruins lay nearly 10,000 of 
the inhabitants of Caraccas. ‘In this city,’ says Humboldt, ‘ was 
now repeated what had taken place in the province of Quito, after the 
dreadful earthquake of the 4th of February, 1797. Marriages were 
contracted between persons who for many years had neglected to 
sanction their union by sacerdotal blessing. Children found parents 
in persons who had till then disavowed them ; restitution was promised 
by individuals who had never been accused of theft ; and families 
who had long been at enmity, drew together from the feeling of a 
common evil.’”—p. 431. 


Next to the direct ravages occasioned by earthquakes, and the 
terror inspired by the unaccustomed movement of the ground, 
must be the effect produced by the mysterious noise which 
usually accompanies these convulsions of the earth. This noise 
does not, however, invariably occur simultaneously with the 
shocks, but sometimes at a considerable interval of time after- 
wards; and instances are on record, wherein several shocks have 
been entirely unaccompanied by noise; while, on the other hand, 
the noise has been heard and has continued even for a month, 
unattended bya shock. The following extracts from Humboldt’s 
‘ Cosmos’ will fully illustrate this :— 
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“The intensity of the hollow noise which generally accompanies 
an earthquake does not increase in the same degree as the force of the 
oscillations. I have ascertained with certainty that the great shock of 
the earthquake of Riobamba (4th Feb., 1797),—one of the most 
fearful phenomena recorded in the physical history of our planet—was 
not accompanied by any noise whatever. The tremendous noise (el 
gran ruido) which was heard below the soil of the cities of Quito 
and Ibarra, but not at Tacunga and Hambato, nearer the centre of the 
motion, occurred between eighteen and twenty minutes after the 
actual catastrophe. In the celebrated earthquake of Lima and Callao 
(28th of October, 1746), a noise resembling a subterranean thunder- 
clap was heard at Truxillo a quarter of an hour after the shock, and 
unaccompanied by any trembling of the ground. In like manner, 
long after the great earthquake in New Granada, on the 16th of 
November, 1827, described by Boussingault, subterranean detonations 
were heard in the whole valley of Cauca during twenty or thirty 
seconds, unattended by motion. The nature of the noise varies 
also very much, being either rolling, or rustling, or clanking like 
chains when moved, or like near thunder, as, for instance, in the 
Aty of Quito; or lastly, clear and ringing, as if obsidian or some 
other vitrified masses were struck in subterranean cavities. As solid 
bodies are excellent conductors of sound, which is propagated in burnt 
clay, for instance, ten or twelve times quicker than in the air, the 
subterranean noise may be heard at a great distance from the place 
where it has originated. In Caraccas, in the grassy plains of Calabozo, 
and on the banks of the Rio Apure, which falls into the Orinoco, a 
tremendously loud noise, resembling thunder, was heard, unaccompanied 
by an earthquake, over a district of land 9,200 square miles in extent, 
on the 30th of April, 1812, whilst at a distance of 632 miles to the 
north-east, the volcano of St. Vincent in the small Antilles, poured 
forth a copious stream of lava. With respect to distance, this was as 
if an eruption of Vesuvius had been heard in the north of France. In 
the year 1744, on the great eruption of the volcano of Cotopaxi, sub- 
terranean noises resembling the discharge of cannon, were heard in 
Honda, on the Magdalena river. The crater of Cotopaxi lies not only 
18,000 feet higher than Honda, but these two points are separated by 
the colossal mountain chain of Quito, Pasto, and Popayan, no less than 
by numerous valleys and clefts, and they are 436 miles apart. The 
sound was certainly not propagated through the air, but through the 
earth, and at a great depth. During the violent earthquake of New 
Granada, in February, 1835, subterranean thunder was heard simul- 
taneously at Popayan, Bogota, Santa Marta, and Caraccas (where it 
continued for seven hours without any movement of the ground), in 
Haiti, Jamaica, and on the Lake of Nicaragua. 

“ These phenomena of sound, when unattended by any perceptible 
shocks, produce a peculiarly deep impression, even on persons who 
have lived in countries where the earth has been frequently exposed 
to shocks, Avstriking and unparalleled instance of uninterrupted sub- 
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terranean noise, unaccompanied by any trace of an earthquake, is the 
phenomenon known in the Mexican elevated plateaux by the name of 
the ‘Roaring and subterranean thunder’ (bramidos y truenos subter- 
raneos) of Guanaxato. This celebrated and rich mountain city lies 
far removed from any active voleano. The noise began about mid- 
night, on the 9th of January, 1784, and continued for a month. I 
have been enabled to give a circumstantial description of it from the 
report of many witnesses, and from the documents of the municipality, 
of which I was allowed to make use. From the 13th to the 16th of 
January, it seemed to the inhabitants as if heavy clouds lay beneath 
their feet, from which issued alternate slow rolling sounds and short 
quick claps of thunder. The noise abated as gradually as it had 
begun. It was limited to a small space, and was not heard ina 
basaltic district at the distance of a few miles. Almost all the 
inhabitants in terror left the city, in which large masses of silver 
ingots were stored; but the most courageous, and those more ac- 
customed to subterranean thunder, soon returned, in order to drive 
off the bands of robbers who had attempted to possess themselves of 
the treasures of the city. Neither on the surface of the earth, nor in 
mines 1,600 feet in depth, was the slightest shock to be perceived. No 
similar noise had ever before been heard on the elevated table-land 
of Mexico, nor has this terrific phenomenon since occurred there.”— 
Cosmos, vol. i. p. 203. 


Although nothing certain is as yet known respecting the origin 
and cause of earthquakes, repeated observations render it ex- 
tremely probable that they are intimately connected with volcanic 
action. Humboldt mentions, that on the edges of two craters— 
Vesuvius and Pichincha, near Quito—he felt “ periodic and very 
regular shocks of earthquakes, on each occasion from twenty to 
thirty seconds before the burning scoriz or gases were erupted ;” 
and that “the intensity of the shocks increased in proportion to 
the time intervening between them, and consequently to the 
length of time in which the vapours were accumulating.” Whence 
he concludes that active volcanoes are to be considered as safety- 
valves for their immediate neighbourhood ; and this opinion is 
corroborated by the testimony of all travellers. The force of the 
shock is not, however, at all times the greatest in the neighbour- 
hood of active voleanoes, as shown by the destruction of Lisbon, 
Caraccas, Lima, and so many cities of Calabria, Syria, and Asia 
Minor. 

The direction in which earthquakes manifest their energy is 
various, the vibrations being vertical, horizontal, or rotatory ; and 
occasionally two of these may occur simultaneously, as Humboldt 
records in the following extract :— 

“In the very considerable number of earthquakes which I have 
experienced in both hemispheres, alike on land and at sea, the two 
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first-named kinds of motion have often appeared to me to occur 
simultaneously. The mine-like explosion—the vertical action from 
below upwards—was most strikingly manifested in the overthrow of 
the town of Riobamba, in 1797, when the bodies of many of the 
inhabitants were found to have been hurled to Cullea, a hill several 
hundred feet in height, and on the opposite side of the river Lican. 
The propagation is most generally effected by undulations in a linear 
direction, with a velocity of from twenty to twenty-eight miles in a 
minute, but partly in circles of commotion or large ellipses, in which 
the vibrations are propagated with decreasing intensity from a centre 
towards the circumference. There are districts exposed to the action 
of two intersecting circles of commotion.”— Cosmos, vol. i. p. 197. 


Passing over the numerous examples of similar phenomena 
which have been recorded, we will now lay before our readers a 
journal of the events attending the late earthquakes in New 
Zealand, from the pen of H. S. C., an old contributor to the 
‘Westminster Review,’ now holding a high judicial appoint- 
ment in this rising colony. The journal was kept at Karori, a 
short distance from Wellington; it will be found exceedingly 
interesting, since it records the occurrence of all the phenomena 
of sound and motion stated by Humboldt to accompany earth- 
quakes in other parts of the world. New Zealand, it will be 
recollected, bears, throughout the whole extent of the colony, 
abundant evidence of the prevalence of intense volcanic action at 
some previous period of its history ; and the mountain Tongariro, 
mentioned in the following journal, may be regarded as the centre 
of the modern volcanic action in the northern island. 


Monday, 16th October, 1848. 

At twenty minutes before two this morning we were awakened by 
the shock of an earthquake, of greater force and duration than any 
we have hitherto felt in the colony. It was, moreover, the first of a 
series of shocks, which succeeded each other at short intervals during 
the morning and day. The house (fortunately of wood) rocked 
violently ; the bells were set in motion, and clocks stopped. Tor 
about three-quarters of a minute the shocks were so strong that it was 
with difficulty I kept my legs. It continued with some force for two 
or three minutes, and the whole vibration lasted ten minutes. For 
one hour the shocks scarcely ceased for a minute ; during the whole 
morning, until between six and seven o’clock, the intervals were not 
long, and the tremulous motion of the earth was continuous, and 
nearly incessant. We feared for our chimneys, but they did not fall. 
They were, however, so much injured, that, to prevent accidents, I 
had them taken down. The wind was S8.E. to N.W. during the 
night, blowing a fierce gale, with very heavy rain. I went down 
stairs to look at the barometer immediately after the first shock; at 
nine on the previous night the mercury stood at 29 inches [our house 
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is 500 feet above the harbour], it had risen to 29.04. In the morning 
it had subsided to 29.02—a very insignificant variation. 

We learn that many chimneys are thrown down in town, and more 
cracked. The chimneys in our former house (Mr. Tysus’) are all 
down. Brick buildings in town are slightly injured 

Most of the shocks came from about N. by E., or N.N.E. ; one or 
two seemed more easterly—say N.E.; and one seemed to have a 
double source, meeting about this neighbourhood. The twisted 
appearance of some of the chimneys confirms this. 

Tuesday, 17th.—The shocks continued all day, at varying intervals. 
At twenty minutes before four a shock took place of greater force 
than the first. I was at Government House ; the house shook, jerked, 
and then vibrated so as to shake all loose articles to the ground. I 
found it necessary to steady myself on my legs. There was first a 
short shock of four or five seconds’ duration, and of moderate force ; 
then came a loud sound from the northward and eastward, and then 
the strong shock. The French windows burst their fastenings and 
flew outwards. The chimney-piece was cleared of its ornaments— 
the bottles flew from the table. Its extreme force continued about a 
minute— perhaps rather less. Parnale, our carpenter, who was 
securing one of our chimneys at Karori, afterwards told me that the 
tremulous motion of the earth did not cease for eighteen minutes. 
Lo id exclamations along the whole line of the beach indicated the 
wreck that was going on, and the general alarm that this severe shock 
occasioned. I had business at my chambers at four. On reaching 
the Court House, I found the short stout chimney had literally fallen 
down of itself: it could not fall outwards, being supported on one 
side by my room, and on the other by that of the Registrar. I next 
visited the Colonial Hospital—a well built brick building, only lately 
finished: it was not down, because the walls and roof are held up by 
strong bond timbers; but the brickwork was split and rent, and 
starred in all directions, so as to make it untenable. The whole must 
come down. Mr. Eyne, with as much kindness as promptitude, caused 
the patients to be removed to the new rooms at Government House. 
Looking towards Te Aro with a glass, it was seen that most of the 
brick buildings were more or less injured. Chimneys lay prostrate in 
all directions. They are generally built outside, and against the 
gables of the houses, so that happily no harm was suffered by the 
inhabitants of the wooden houses. 

I returned home at six. I found the lower parts of our chimneys 
further damaged: the library chimney cannot be used; the parlour 
chimney, which goes through the centre of the house, has been secured 
with boards and lashings, so has the kitchen chimney. A small 
chimney in the wing of the house, used as a day-nursery, appears to 
be uninjured, except the top, which we have had taken down to avoid 
danger outside. 

Wednesday, 18th. The shocks have continued all night and all 
day, but none of strength sufficient to do injury to undamaged build- 
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ings. The earth is in a constant state of tremulousness, and the dull 
sound of the earthquake is continually heard. This sound has been 
much exaggerated. It is something like the sound of a railway-train 
rumbling through a tunnel—I mean as heard by a person outside 
and near the mouth. I have also heard nearly a similar sound made 
by a very large steam-ship chimney—except that the earthquake 
sound is less sonorous. It has been compared with distant thunder 
and with distant guns, but it is more rumbling in its nature: in short, 
it admits of no exact comparison. I have noted that when the shocks 
occur during a heavy gale, as on Monday, this dull rumbling sound is 
not perceptible: it is overcome by the nearer noise of the wind. When 
the shocks occur in calm, they are generally preceded and sometimes 
followed by a strong puff of wind. 

I visited Te Aro this day. [Te Aro is the business part of the 
town forming the head of Lambton Harbour.] It seems to have been 
the seat of the greatest force of the earthquake. All the large 
merchants’ stores, the ordnance{store (late Waitt and Tysus), the 
Methodists’ Chapel, and a great number of brick dwellings, are rent in 
pieces. The walls just hold up the roofs, but large masses of brick- 
work have fallen out: all must be taken down. ‘The gables of Mr. 
Fitzherbert’s store and of the ordnance store fell across Farish-street, 
and unfortunately buried Barrack-master Lovell and his two children. 
The little girl, eight years of age, was dead when taken out ; the boy, 
four years old, died at night; and the father was taken to the Military 
Hospital much injured. [He died on Friday; the Government loses 
in him a very faithful servant, and he was much respected by every 
body }. 

[ All Tuesday a large volume of smoke was seen hanging over the 
Hute. It collected afterwards into a dense smoke-cloud. It looked 
like a bush-fire, but after so much rain no bush would burn. I should 
hardly have noted this, had it not been that on Tuesday night the sky 
to the northward was said to be illuminated apparently by some 
distant fire; and it is suggested that Tongariro, about 140 miles north 
of Wellington, may have burst out. ] 

Thursday, 19th.—Precisely at five this morning we had a sharp 
shock, stronger than either of the two already noted. The extreme 
force of the shock lasted rather less than a minute, there was consider- 
able motion for 34 minutes, and the vibration lasted 8 minutes from 
the commencement of the shock. It has done us more damage than 
all the others together. It has split the solid bed of brick-work which 
forms the lower part of our oven, completed the destruction of the 
other chimneys, torn the plaster of our lower rooms to pieces (the 
upper are lined with wood), and broken a great many loose articles. 
Our windows (French casements) flew open. After this, shock 
followed shock in quick succession all day and night. 

In the evening, until about half-past nine, the sky to the south and 
south-west presented a remarkably lurid appearance ; but I do not 
think it needs an eruption of a volcano to account for it. In very 
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angry skies, during gales of wind at sea, I have seen something of the 
kind. If the state. of the atmosphere be such as to increase refraction, 
the sun’s light may have some effect long after sunset (say 24, or 3 
hours in this case), and falling on very dense clouds would produce a 
very angry appearance. 

Friday, 20th.—The shocks have continued in quick succession all 
night. ‘They have, I think, rather diminished both in force and fre- 
quency during the day. 

The Te Aro end of the town is a wreck. Rhodes’s large brick 
store is down to the ground, The front of the Methodists’ Chapel is 
out. Ridgway’s, the Ordnance, Fitzherbert’s, all extensive brick 
buildings, are complete ruins ; even the low wall round Fitzherbert’s 
yard is down. There is considerable loss of property within. In onc 
respect, the last shock has done good ; it has thrown down many walls 
that were in a very dangerous condition. There is naturally a good 
deal of alarm in the town, owing to the continuance of the disturbance. 
Some people are encamping on the hills, under the impression that 
they are safer: I do not find anything in the result of the shocks to 
justify this. All wooden buildings have hitherto been safe ; and much 
of the damage to the brick buildings is owing to the miserable manner 
in which they are built. Both lime and bond-timber have been far 
too scantily used. 

[I learn that on Wednesday there was an unusually high tide. 
Although the tides are at the neap, the tide rose over the beach-road, 
and flooded the lower parts of some houses. The continuance of S.E. 
gales would, in the absence of earthquakes, be enough to account for 
this, yet it seems to have produced a good deal of alarm. } 

Saturday, 2\st.—Weather fine, barometer rising, shocks frequent. 
It is noted that they come more frequently at or about low water. 
They are not of a dangerous character, and are, I think, weakening. 

Sunday, 22nd.—W eather most beautiful ; still the shocks continue 
about every hour. They only last two or three seconds, and are 
sometimes only heard, not felt. At four o'clock, rather a sharp shock 
(it is about low water). People less agitated to-day—the splendid 
weather raises people’s spirits. 

There are some earth cracks on the beach near high-water mark, 
and some Pipi shells (or cockles) have been thrown up. 

Monday, 23rd.—Day also fine, with fresh N.W. breeze. Shocks 
rather frequent, say about every half-hour, but not strong. 


State of the Weather previous to and during the Shocks. 


During the latter part of September, and up to the 6th of October, 
the weather had been remarkably fine and dry. The barometer 
ranged, during the first week of the month, from 29.42 to 29.80, with 
a N.W. wind (with which wind it is generally lower), and at about 
500 feet above the harbour. In the night of the 6th, the barometer 
began to fall lower (it had been slowly falling from the Ist), and rain 
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came on. The following is a table of the weather from the 7th 
to the 15th :-— 
_yThermometer.| Barometer. 
Winds. Weather. Observations. 
9 a.m. \2 p. m.j9 a.m. [9 p.m. 

Saturday 7th} 50 54 | 29.15 | 29.06 |N.W. gale. Rainy. |N.B. Barometer at least 
Sunday 8th} 50 52 | 29.11} 29.12 |S.E. fresh: gale at/Showery.| 500, & perhaps neare: 

night. 600, feet above the sea 
Monday 9th} 42 42 | 29.17 | 29.24 |S.E. gale. Rainy. Very cold; an immens 
Tuesday 10th] 46 52 | 29.24 | 29.24 |S.E. gale. Rainy. quantity of rain fell 
Wednes. 11th} 48 52 | 29.25 | 29.25 |S.E. moderate. Showery. 
Thurs. 12th] 48 56 | 29.20} 29.17 |N.W. moderate. Fine. 
Friday 13th} 52 62 | 29.11 | 28.97 |N.W. fresh. Fine. 
Saturd. 14th] 48 48 | 28.97 | 29.00 /S.E. fresh. p.m. gale.|Rainy. fen inches of rain said to 
Sunday 15th} 42 48 | 29.02 | 29.00 |S.E. gale. Rainy. have fallen in the week 























Table of the Thermometer, Barometer, &c., since the first shock. 



































Thermometer.) Barometer. 
—_ — Winds. Weather. Observatior 
9 a.m. |2 p.m.9 a.m.)9 p.m. ; 
Monday 16th} 45 48 | 29.02 | 28.95 |S.E. to N.W., mode-|Showery. |Strong shock 20 minute 
} rate. before 2, a.m. 
Tuesday 17 52 56 | 28.87 | 28.88 |S.E. gale. Fine. 17. Stronger shock 20 
| minutes to 4, p.m 
Wednes.18 | 48 50 | 28.48 | 28.37 |S.E. gale. Showery. 
rhurs. 19 48 48 | 28.80 | 29.10 |S.E. gale, very strong.|Cloudy. |19. Stronger shock than 
z the last ; 5 o'clock, a.m 
Friday 20 48 50 | 29,24 | 29.32 |S.E., strong breeze. {Fine. ds! . tit ie 
Satur. 21 | 50 54 | 29,50 | 29.50 |S.E., moderate. Fine. in 
Sunday 22 54 62 | 29.56 | 29.56 [N.W., light, freshened] Very fine. j ee ee 
Monday 23 59 64 29.58 | 29.58 IN.W.., fresh. {p.m. Very fine. ig = ts - . in = 
Tuesday 24 60 64 | 29.56 | 29.44 |N.W., mod. Ditto. Shocks continue. 
Wed. 25 60 66 | 29.38 | 29.30 |N.W., mod. Ditto. 
Thurs. 26 60 56 | 29.27 | 29.35 |N.W., mod. S.E.,p.m,|Ditto. 
‘ks door only 
Friday 27 | 51 52 | 29.42 | 29.42 |S.E., fresh. Showery. | § Shocks decreasing, 
’ “"1Q 5to7in 24 hours. 
Satur. 28 54 62 | 29.40 | 29.35 |S.E., light ; east, p.m.|Fine. 
: . — " § 29th. Ther. 71° at nox 
Sunday 2° 2 9.30 | 29.30 |S.E., fre ary fine. ‘aogee 
unday 29 62 64 | 29.30 | 29.30 |S.E., fresh. Very fine 1 tut fell, with wind. 
Monday 30 56 | 66 | 29.27} 29.20 IN.W., strong. Very fine. 
Tuesday 31 50 | 54 | 29.10 | 28.95 IN.W., gale. ou Shocks weaker. 











A very few of the shocks appear to have come from the opposite 
direction, z.e., S.E. and §.S.E. May these be a sort of subsidence trom 


the southward, after some appearing from the northward ? 


It ought 


to be noted, however, that even a close observer may be deceived as 
to the direction of a shock. As to the displacing of furniture, no 


inference can be drawn. 


forcibly thrown down. 


Our previous experience may be here noted. 


In my bedroom, a double chest of drawers, 
against a N.E. wall, was slid four or five inches forward. At the 
back a piano against the S.E. wall, was projected four or five feet into 
the room, while another piece of furniture on the opposite side was 
The sounds are certainly from N.N.E. 


The 


shocks previously 


experienced here by the settlers, since 1840, as well as those reported 
by the natives, did not lead to any inference, either that they were 
likely to become serious, or that they were increasing. My own ex- 


perience extends over a period of five years. 


In May 1840, there 


was one sharp shock which alarmed some people, and I believe even 
disturbed some clay chimneys, but it was not followed by any others. 


Some think it was as strong as that of Monday mornin,’ but it did not 
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last thirty seconds. It had no brick buildings whereon to try its 
strength. Since I have been here, I have noted from twelve to 
twenty every year, but they were too trifling to do damage, or create 
alarm. Once only, on the 4th and 5th December, 1846, an unusual 
number, namely eight, between five o’clock in the afternoon and nine 
the next morning occurred, and some were of considerable force. To 
these shocks the settlers had become accustomed, and they excited no 
alarm. The shock of May, 1840, having been the strongest up to the 
recent shocks, the idea of increased activity was negatived. 

Several of the most intelligent natives say they never knew any 
thing of the kind before. That they have had strong shocks, but not 
such a succession of shocks. ‘They all say that at Wanganui and 
Taranake, shocks have been felt of greater force than here, and in 
those places the earth has been opened. As tothe strength of a shock, 
their means of judging have been scanty. Lying on the ground under 
sheds of buil-rush, they would be comparatively insensible to a con- 
siderable shock. It was not until wooden and other buildings were 
erected, that the force of shocks could be estimated. Indeed, now, 
we are more impressed with the force of these shocks by the prostrate 
brick buildings, than by any mere sensations we have experienced. 

As to the centre of disturbance, I think it cannot be doubtful. 
Across the centre of this island is a chain of volcanic disturbance in 
constant activity. It commences at Tongariro—a conical mountain 
about 10,000 feet high, visible from Wanganui, and from Cook’s 
Straits, which continually emits jets of steam and smoke. In January, 
1845, Te Heu Heu told me that it was throwing out flame. This 
mountain is described by Dieffenbach, vol. i., and by Bidwell, in his 
* Rambles in New Zealand.’ From Tongariro, the chain extends along 
a line of lakes, hot springs, fissures, and steam-jets of a very remark- 
able character, to the Bay of Plenty, where White Island is an active 
voleano, the crater being near the water’s edge. ‘This last I have 
seen. The direction from Tongariro to White Island, is about N.E. 
Some of the hot springs must exist under pressure, for their tempera- 
ture is 216° at the surface. Some of the mud-jets are at the boiling 
point. One of the lakes is called Roto Mahana (Roto, lake ; Mahana, 
warm). Underground noises are continually heard, new openings 
occur from time to time, and extensive land slips are not uncommon. 
In 1846, a mud slip destroyed the Pah of Te Heu-heu, on lake ‘Tempo, 
and he, with fifty of his people, perished. Such is the normal state of 
the volcanic district—a very small increase of volcanic action would 
account for all that we have experienced during the last week. 

If the heavy rains which we have experienced have extended to the 
northward, I apprehend they would be sufficient to produce such an 
increase of volcanic action. Any extraordinary mass of water sud- 
denly disengaged from its accustomed channels and basins, and let 
loose upon these hot vents and fissures, would produce sudden changes 
in the relative density, elasticity of the air, and steam in the volcanic 
caverns, and be followed either by collapse, or by great efforts to 
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escape, or perhaps by both. If it be true that Tongariro has become 
active, t.e., more than usually active, may we not rely on it as a safety 
valve ? 

Tuesday, 24th.—I continue the journal. We had rather a sharp 
shock yesterday, at 34 p.m. With that exception the day was 
tolerably free from shocks of a serious nature. They had continued 
at short intervals, but they were weaker. The night, and all this 
morning, the shocks were very slight, and infrequent. At 2 a.m., 
there was one sharpish shock for a few seconds; but after that they 
were so slight and seldom, that we began to think them over. At 2 
p-m., however, one occurred of strength equal, perhaps, to any of the 
three strong shocks, but it was of very short duration. It was strong 
enough to do much damage, if anything had been left standing to 
damage. It destroyed the new plaster of Government House, which 
had stood the other shocks. It was followed by several others of 
some strength; and shocks, short but strong, continued all the evening. 
It has destroyed the confidence which the very fine weather, and the 
weakening of the shocks, had partially restored. 

We have news from Wanganui. The shocks of Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday, were felt there, but no damage has been done. They 
have no brick buildings, except one small chapel, as a means of com- 
paring their strength with the shocks here. 

At Nelson the shocks had been felt, and had done some damage to 
brick buildings. 

[A very sharp shock while I am writing, at a quarter to 6 p.m. 
The motion decidedly undulating, and seeming to force up from below. 
During one of the shocks, after 2 p.m., I was standing on the lawn, 
and I felt myself jerked up. Another similar shock, now at ten 
minutes to six, stronger than the one five minutes ago. | 

At Otago the shocks had not been felt up to Wednesday, the 18th 
instant. At Cloudy Bay, the shocks of Monday and Tuesday, 16th 
and 17th, were severely felt; some whalers brought their families over 
in an open boat during the S.E. gale, at considerable risk. 

[Another shock at three minutes to six. The duration of these 
three last shocks was from two to five seconds—the agitation consider- 
able. | 

Another at one minute after six. ] 

A very sharp shock at half-past six—duration twenty-one seconds. | 

Another shock at twenty minutes to seven—duration seven seconds. | 

| Another shock at a quarter to seven—duration only one second. } 

I have set down these seven shocks within an hour, to convey an 
idea of the sort of turmoil we have been subject to for the last nine 
days. It should be observed, however, that as the severest shocks 
occur after a period of quiescence, so after a sharp shock, those which 
follow are comparatively weaker ; and after a few hours of these shocks 
in rapid succession, they have hitherto decreased in frequency, strength, 
and duration, until at last we hear the rumbling explosion at times 
without feeling any shock. Before the shocks of this afternoon I 
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heard no warning sound, and I have questioned others, who agree as 
to this point. 

No one has counted the shocks during any one day, but they must 
have exceeded one thousand. At times there has not been one minute 
between each—at others three, four, and five minutes, and so on 
diminishing to one or two in the hour. On three of the days we were 
several hours without one. 

Wednesday, 25th.—After the shock at two o'clock yesterday, Dr. 
Prendergast counted thirty shocks up to four o’clock. They continued 
every seven or eight minutes, but I did not count till from about a 
quarter to six, as above. From ten to twelve they were very frequent, 
about ten in the hour. From two yesterday to eight this morning 
there must have been at least one hundred and fifty shocks, and I 
believe more. The weather is most beautiful. The shocks are clearly 
unaffected by the state of the atmosphere, and they occur in all 
weathers, with all winds, in storms and in calms. Nor can any 
inference be drawn from the state of the barometer. 

Wednesday afternoon.—Shocks very slight, and less frequent. 

In some newly dug ground in our garden is a mere surface crack 
four yards long,—its direction is N.E. by E., and S.W. by W. 

As every fact illustrating the nature of the motion is interesting, I 
mention this:—In a store-room at Alzdorf’s, Wellington Tavern, a 
large number of stout short bottles of anchovies were ranged closely 
together on the floor, and occupying about a square yard. At about 
four feet distance and south from them was a cask of beer (twelve or 
eighteen gallons, I forget which), half full; this cask was jerked up 
and deposited on the tops of the anchovy bottles without knocking 
down or breaking one. The motion evidently moves along a line, and 
at the same time undulates so as to produce this upward motion. 
Any one who has been in the habit of swimming in the sea during a 
considerable swell, must have felt something of this: the wave comes 
on and moves the swimmer’s body forward, but not so much as it 
moves it upwards when under the full influence of the wave. 

Some of the shocks had a cross motion, with a curious grinding 
sound under ground. During one of these the milk in the pans 
acquired a circular motion, so as to accumulate the cream in the centre. 
During the sharp shock of yesterday I could discover no unusual 
motion of the sea, though I was only a few hundred yards from the 
shore, 7. ¢.,on the lawn in front of Government House. Many of the 
little facts I mention may be unimportant; but as I am not learned in 
the theory of such convulsions, I am unwilling to omit anything from 
which a useful inference may be deduced. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
18th November, 1848. 


Since the date of the last entry in the above journal, no day has 
passed without shocks, but none have occurred of any consequence. 
Taking the whole of the shocks during the five weeks, only four have 
occurred of sufficient force and duration to do damage, though at times 
as many as fifteen have been counted in an hour, and perhaps more 
than 150 in the twenty-four hours. During the present month the 
number of shocks has ranged from two or three to seven or eight a 
day. They seem rather to increase in strength after rain, but this is 
hardly constant enough to warrant any general inference. Very 
frequently the sound is heard, without any perceptible motion, and 
the shocks have seldom (?. e. within the present month) been strong 
enough to be felt out of doors. The day before yesterday, however, 
they, were strong enough ; and while sitting or lying on the grass, 
from 3 to 3.30 p.m., four distinct shocks were noticed, accompanied 
by a distant booming sound and the usual underground rumble. 

In addition to the decrease of strength, the shocks have certainly 
changed their direction. They now come from the eastward, and 
even from E. by 8. and E.S.E. As to the direction I note my own 
sensations; but I may mention, that while the majority considered the 
shocks to come from N.N.E. and N.E., some thought the same shocks 
came from §.8.W. and S.W.; and it must be confessed that, judging 
from the disturbance of loose articles, the direction is not easily deter- 
mined. Still I consider the ear, in an open space, almost an infallible 
judge; and I think I can account for the sound appearing, in some 
cases, to come from the §.W. by reverberation. One morning while 
the shocks were very frequent, in the open cleared space where I live, 
I heard the sound as usual from the N.E. While they were going 
on I had occasion to go to a four-acre clearing, where some workmen 
were “ grubbing” the ground as a preparation for grass seed. Towards 
the S.W. the hill rose as a curtain, and I heard the sound from S.W. 
I suspected the reason, and listened attentively for other shocks, when 
I distinctly heard the commencement of the sound from N.E., which 
presently merged as it were in its own reverberation from the hill. 

There are reports of the breaking out of flame in some of the hills 
on the south shore of Cook’s Straits, Middle Island, but they are not 
confirmed; and as they rest on vague and doubtful authority, they are 
only believed by the credulous. It seems to me much more likely 
that the usual vents have been choked and obstructed than that any 
new vents should have been formed. A report that there has been 
some subsidence of land at the Wairau Plain, (where the Nga-ti-toas 
massacred their prisoners in 1843), creating a swamp where the land 
was dry before, and draining a swamp in another place hard by, rests 
on better evidence, and accords with some slight change of surface on 
the beach at Wellington—where one side of a slight fissure was left 
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a few inches below the other side, some pi-pi (cockle) shells having 
been pushed to the surface. 

The alarm which prevailed during the first ten days has, I think, 
quite subsided; and as many as could obtain workmen, have put up 
their chimneys with rather more care than before, and keeping them 
as low as possible. The whole of the brickwork, as it lies in ruins, 
is a disgrace to the builders. Lime appears to have been very scantily 
used, and that of a weak and bad description. I am inclined to think 
that brick buildings will be not unsafe, if a ground-floor only, with 
good bond-timber, and the work at least eighteen inches thick, with 
good stone-lime. A more lofty building will be, of course, dangerous, 
except of wood; for the late shocks were strong enough to have 
reduced half London to ruins. The experience of South America 
seems to establish, that strong shocks do not occur more than three 
times in a century. This would nearly exhaust the memory of a 
generation, and certainly our natives recollect no such succession of 
shocks as those we have just experienced. Now, the inhabitants of 
the New Zealand towns should consider, whether it is better to run 
the risk of an earthquake once in thirty-three years, or of a destructive 
fire any day. I dread the ccnsequences of wooden towns. In the 
country, where buildings are isolated, the case is, of course, different. 

I will now add the state of the thermometer, barometer, &c., during 
the present month :— 





Thermom. Sarometer.* | * ++ 0°60 may be con- 
November.|——. | Wind. Weather. sidered an average 
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| correction for the 
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(9 a.m.|2 p.m. 9 a.m. | 9 p.m. level of the sea. 











. z.. 7 e@ «| 
Wed. 1] 60 58 | 29 10/29 40) very fine ; : 
2} 48 | 58 |29 50|29 53 showery Shocks daily. 
3 55 64 29 53 | 29 50 very fine 
4 63 60 29 44/29 40) Calm, N.W. cloudy 4th. Sharp shock if 
night. 
Sund. 5 64 66 29 36) 29 27 N.W., fresh showery 5th. Thunder and 
6] 56 63 | 29 18]29 18 ditto ditto lightaing, 8 to 10 p.m. 
60 63 29 31) 29 28 N.W., gale fine 
8 50 56 129 25) 29 40) S.E., light rainy 8th and 9th. Shocks 
9 55 61 29 51) 29 53 S.E., fresh fine numerous. 











10 D7 60 29 50/29 38 N.W., fresh very fine 
ll 60 68 29 38/29 46 N.W., strong ditto —— o 
Sund. 12| 64 | 73 | 29 46] 29 43] S.E., fresh ditto | sas daily. 
13 58 58 29 43 | 29 43 N.W., gale rainy 
14 60 60 29 47,29 45 N.W., strong fine 
15 60 66 29 45 | 29 45 ditto very fine 
16 62 66 | 29 47127 47 N.W., light ditto 16th. Shocks rather 
17 | 60 66 | 29 47] 29 47) Calm, N.W. cloudy stronger. 
18s | 60 oe 29 47 ee N.W., fresh showery 

















Looking back to my daily journal, and thereby refreshing my 
memory, I fancy the direction of the shocks has gradually moved 
from the northward to the southward and eastward. They com- 
menced at N.N.E., and perhaps even N. by E.; then some were 
observed to come from N.E. and N.E. by E., as my house stands ; 
then from E., and latterly from E. to E.S.E. The few that I have 
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noted from §.W., I attribute to reverberation, or some other deception 
on the ear and senses. 
As to the fact that shocks occur during all weathers, I add a note 
of all the shocks we have noticed during the last three years. 
1846. 
January 30.) Sharp shock at 9.30 p.m. ; gust of wind after ; | N.W., gentle. ; Very fine 
calm before. 
February 10. | Slight shock, 11 p.m. S.E., fresh. Showery. 
April 9. | Slight shocks, 2 a.m., 11 a.m. N W., gale. Very fine. 
June 30. | Shock at 10 p.m. S.E. Fine. 
July 1. | Shock at 9 a.m. N.W., fresh. Cloudy. 
2.| Ditto ,, 3 p.m. N.W., fresh. | Showery. 
4. | Ditto, in night. N.W., mod. Very fine. 
August 31./ Ditto ,, ditto. Calm. Showery. 
September !1.| Smart shock in night. S.E., light. Very fine. 
November 19. | Shock of long duration, 6 a.m. N.W., mod. Fine. 
20. | Slight shock in night. N.W., » Fine. 
December 4. | Seven shocks, one very smart. N.W., gale. Cloudy. 
. | Shocks at 2 a.m. and 7 p.m. N.W., gale. Fine. 
26. | Shock at 10.30 p.m. N.W., fresh. | Fine. 
1847. 
February 3. Slight shock, heard rather than felt. S.E., fresh. Very fine. 
4. | Sharp shock at 6 a.m. . S.E., mod. Fine. 
March 28. | Slight shock, 8.30 a.m. Calm. Fine. 
April 16. | Slight shock, 9 p.m. N.W., mod. Fine. 
May 8. | Sharp shock, 1.30 p.m. N.W., mod. Fine. 
June 1. | Shock at 7 a.m. Calm. Very fine. 
July 24. | Shock at 11.30 p.m.; vibration long-continued. | N.W., fresh. | Rainy. 
August 11. | Two slight shocks. N.W., gale. Fine. 
October 12. | Two shocks. N.W., gale. Very fine. 
i 27. | Sharp shock, 11.30 p.m. N.W., strong. | Very fine. 
; November 9. | Slight shock, 9 p.m. N.W., gale. Fine. 
December 10. | Sharp shock, 8 a.m. N.W.., fresh. Very fine. 
1848. 
January 15.; Shock at 8 a.m. S.E., mod. Fine. 
17. Slight shock. N.W., fresh. | Showery. 
9. Ditto, at 2 p.m. Calm, S.E. Fine. 
February 26. Smart shock, 9.30 p.m. N.W., mod. Showery. 
April 9 Slight sheck, at 7 p.m. N.W., strong. | Showery. 
0. Ditto -, , 7 p.m. N.W.., strong. | Showery. 
13. Shock at 8 a.m., and 8.20a.m. N.W., fresh. | Showery. 
17. Smart shock, 8.30 a.m. Calm. Cloudy. 
May 2 Shock at 2 p.m. N.W., fresh. Showery. 
June 6. Ditto, ,, 5 a.m. N.W., strong. | Cloudy. 
July 25. Ditto, ,, 5 a.m. S.E., mod. Fine. 
August 15 Slight shock in night. N.W.., light. Cloudy. 
. Slight shock in night. N.W. strong. | Rainy 
October 15, ’ 
to Shocks daily, as described. 
November 18. j 











N.B.—Others may have occurred in the night, without being noticed. 








The authorities at New Zealand House having with great 
promptitude and kindness favoured us with copies of despatches 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Company by Mr. Fox, the 
acting principal agent at Wellington, we are enabled to lay before 
our readers the latest information that has been received in rela- 
tion to the recent earthquakes in New Zealand. The following 
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circular to the Colonial Secretary will show that public confidence 
has been perfectly restored in the colony :— 


(Cireular.) 
“ Colonial Secretary's Office, Wellington, 18th Dec., 1848. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to address you on a matter which, though 
somewhat unusual as the subject of official correspondence, you will 
probably deem of sufficient importance to warrant the request I am 
directed to make in connection with it. 

“ An impression appearing to have been produced in some of the 
colonies in the neighbourhood of New Zealand, that the consequences 
of the shocks of earthquake lately experienced here have been of a 
much more severe character than was really the case, his Excellency 
the Governor-in-Chief considers it to be his duty to take every means 
in his power to correct that erroneous impression, and to diffuse as 
widely as possible a knowledge of the actual circumstances. 

“ With this object in view, Sir George Grey directs me to request 
you will move his Excellency to be good enough to give publicity to 
the following fact, viz. :—that the detrimental effects of the occur- 
rences above mentioned were confined almost entirely to damage done 
to the brick buildings and erections in this town, which formed a 
very small proportion of the whole; that all traces of these effects are 
already fast disappearing, and will be very soon hardly discernable; 
that public confidence is completely restored; and that all commercial 
and other operations have long since been resumed and carried on 
with their usual activity. 

“ A detailed account of the effects of earthquake, and of the 
previous state of the damaged houses, will be found in a report pub- 
lished in the New Zealand Government Gazette (of 6th December, 
1848, No. 23), a copy of which I have the honour to enclose for the 
information of his Excellency. 


“Tam, &c. 
(Signed) “ AtrreD Domett, Colonial Secretary. 
“ The Honourable the Colonial Secretary, 


Se. Se. Se.” 

From the report in the New Zealand Government Gazette, 
referred to in the above circular, we give a brief notice of a few 
facts not mentioned in the journal received from H. S.C. The 
report relates principally to the mode in which it is proposed to 
repair the damage done by the earthquake. 

Almost every chimney in the town was found to be broken 
down close to the roof. The buildings which suffered least were 
either those built with bond-timber in the brick-work, or lined 
with wood, or weather-boarded; the description of building 
recommended, both as being better able to withstand any future 
shocks, and as more secure from fire, “is a strong wooden frame 
upon a brick foundation, filled in with brick-nogging laid in 
mortar, and covered outside with strong laths and plaster, and 
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inside with boards and plaster.” “The action of the earth- 
quake appears to have extended from about the latitude of 
Banks’ Peninsula, to the latitude of New Plymouth, its strongest 
force having been in Cook’s Strait, and in a N.W, and S.E. 
direction from thence.” This is inferred from the fact that 
the damaged buildings were injured principally on the S.E. 
and N.W. sides; and from the shocks having been felt more 
violently at Nelson than at Wanganui; _ hardly at all at Hawke’s 
Bay, and as strongly at Banks’ Peninsula as at Wanganui. The 
cracks in the ground at Wellington, at the mouths of some 
small rivers on the N.W. coast, and at the mouth of the 
Wairau, are described as being long and narrow, and not larger 
than such as are caused by a long drought. Eight hours after 
the first shock on the 16th October, at high water, and with a 
neap-tide, the sea rose at Wellington one foot above ordinary 
spring-tides ; though this, it is suggested, might have been occa- 
sioned by a strong S.E. wind, which lasted the 15th and 16th. 
On the 19th and 20th the aurora australis was very brilliant in 
the S.E., though there was nothing to indicate that it had any 
connexion with the earthquake. This, no doubt, caused the 
lurid appearance of the sky, mentioned in the journal under that 
date. The earthquake appears to have been felt less upon high 
grounds and rocky foundations; and not at all at Otakou or 
Auckland. Up to the date of the report, Nov. 21, no eruption 
had been heard of at any place within the limits of the earthquake. 
It is also mentioned in the report, that the preceding winter had 
been an unusually rainy season, with little wind; circumstances 
said to be connected with earthquakes in South America. The 
amount of damage done to the town of Wellington has been esti- 
mated at “not more than £15,000 in property of all descriptions, 
and that includes £3,500 of the Colonial Government, and 
£1,000 of Her Majesty’s Ordnance.” Indeed, considering the 
length of time during which the shocks were felt, and the vio- 
lence of some of them, it is only wonderful that so little damage 
has been done, and fully justifies the tone of confidence observ- 
able in the following extract from the despatch of the 31st Oct. : 


“Calm-judging people, in estimating its importance, will take into 
consideration the results of this event. Three lives only have been 
lost, which occurred by the falling of a wall as the parties killed were 
passing. A large vessel sailing at the very moment when the alarm 
was greatest, for a port which is usually the resort of any who leave 
New Zealand, only found about forty souls, including children, will- 
ing to take advantage of the opportunity; and the vessel having got 
ashore in going away, the passengers who have relanded are, I hear, 
likely for the most part now to remain. The danger of a voyage by 
sea is, in fact, greater than any that we have been subjected to; and 
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probably every one who travels 100 miles on a railway incurs a 
greater risk than he would do by living a lifetime in this place.” 


As a curious pendant to the above details, we may conclude 
with an extract from the New Zealand Spectator of Wednesday, 
October 28, 1848 :— 


“Owing to the confusion into which the types of this office were 
thrown by the earthquake of last Thursday, together with the subse- 
quent excitement which prevailed, it was found impossible to publish 
the Spectator as usual on Saturday last. By a great effort, however, 
we have succeeded in bringing out the present number at our usual 
time of publication.” 








Arr. VI.—1. Principles of Political Economy, with some of their 
Applications to Social Philosophy. By John Stuart Mill. 
London: Parker. 1848. 

2. Hand-book for Life Assurers; being a popular Guide to the 
Knowledge of the System of Life Assurance, and ils useful 
application to the different classes of the community. London: 
Mortimer. 1842. 

3. A Treatise on Benefit Building Societies. By Arthur Scratch- 
ley, M.A. London: Parker. 1849. 

4. A View of the Art of Colonization. By Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. London: Parker. 1849. 


. Freehold Assurance ; the Extension of the principle of Assur- 
ance to Tenancy and Colonization, By William Bridges. 
London: Fisher, Son and Co. 1843. 

6. Three Practical Suggestions for the Colonization and Reorga- 
nization of Ireland, By William Bridges. London: Bailliére. 
1849. 

7. The Claims of the Redemption Society considered, or the 
principles of Home Colonization explained: being a Lecture 
delivered before the Odd Fellows’ Literary Institution, Leeds. 
By David Green. London: Berger. 1849. 

8. Some Particulars of the Commercial Progress of the Colonial 
Dependencies of the United Kingdom, during the twenty years 
1827—46. By I. T. Danson, Barrister-at-Law. Read before 
the Statistical Society of London, 19th February, 1849. 

9. The Setiler’s New Home, or the Emiyrant’s Location. Part I. 
Canada and the United States. By Sidney Smith. London: 
Kendrick. 1849. 

‘‘ TIVHE question, what is to be done with a cottier population ?” 

says Mr. Mill, “is to the English Government, at this 

time, the most urgent of practical questions, The majority of a 
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population of eight millions, having long grovelled in helpless 
inertness and abject poverty under the cottier system, reduced by 
its operation to mere food, of the cheapest description, and to 
an incapacity of either doing or willing anything for the im- 
provement of their lot, have at last, by the failure of that lowest 
quality of food, been plunged into a state in which the alternative 
is death, or to be permanently supported by other people, or a 
radical change in the economical arrangements under which it has 
hitherto been their misfortune to live.” 

The radical change contemplated by the distinguished econo- 
mist to whom we have referred, is the abolition of the cottier 
tenancy—not their abolition by death, ejectment, or emigration— 
but by their elevation into the class and condition of small pro- 
prietors. Howto bring about this most desirable and absolutely 
necessary consummaticn, is the social problem of the day; and 
to do so without detriment to any, but with advantage to all 
classes—to the owners of Irish principalities, as well as to the 
occupying tenants of dolorous cells in Irish workhouses. 

The objectionable features of the’ present system are easily 
summed up. The Irish tenant has no moral status, because he has 
no moral stimulus. ‘“ Almost alone among mankind, the Irish 
cottier is in this condition, that he can scarcely be either better 
or worse off by any act of his own. If he was industrious or 
prudent, nobody but his landlord would gain : if he is lazy or intem- 
perate, it is at his landlord’s expense. A situation more devoid 
of motives to either labour or self-command, imagination itself 
cannot conceive.” * In France, as in Ireland, the bulk of the 
population are small holders, but they old what is their own; 
the farmer is at the same time the owner of the soil he cultivates. 
While the peasant of Ireland is the most wretched animal on the 
face of civilization, the continental peasant is generally the hap- 
piest. “The situation of a peasant proprietor is propitious to 
every elevating influence, and to every moral virtue.” And the 
universal experience of those countries where the system prevails, 
confirms this theory. “ The labourer who possesses property,” 
says Mr. Inglis, the traveller in many lands, “ whether he can 
read and write, or not, has an educated mind ; he has forethought, 
caution, and reflection, guiding every action; he knows the 
value of restraint, and is in the constant habitual practice of it.” 
The day labourer, on the other hand, not merely the potato- 
phagous cottier, but the labourer for hire, in every country, is 
almost always improvident—he is generally content to live from 
hand to mouth. It is no blind instinct that attaches the idea of 
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“ respectability” to the possession of property; the feeling of 
the possession of property—of a locus standi in society—promotes 
the feeling of self-respect—establishes a standard of conduct, 
which conduces to and gives a claim to outward respect. But 
on the one hand, too large possessions too often create of self- 
respect, self-conceit, and a disregard of the happiness of others ; 
it is the comparatively poor who most feel for and assist the poor 
—while a too minute sub-division of property might lead to an 
equally lamentable result, by fostering and developing selfish 
feelings from an opposite quarter. The allegation accordingly 
is made, that the system of peasant proprietorship is ever tend- 
ing to a dangerous sub-division. Apart from all theory, experience 
again demonstrates that this conclusion is most erroneous. The 
four millions of French peasant proprietors possess, on an average, 
eight and a half acres each, a proportion quite compatible with 
the most productive species of agriculture. When a sub-division 
of property takes place even to this extent, a sub-division of 
occupancy, be it remembered, by no means necessarily follows. 
As large properties,” says Mr. Mill, “ are perfectly compatible 
with small farms, so are small properties with farms of an 
adequate size ; and a sub-division of occupancy is not an inevitable 
consequence of even undue multiplication among peasant pro- 
prietors.” It is stated by an eminent foreign writer and statist, 
M. Rau, that when a Flemish peasant dies, leaving several children, 
they do not think of dividing his patrimony, though it be neither 
entailed nor settled in trust; they prefer selling it entire, and 
sharing the proceeds, considering it as a jewel which loses its 
value when divided. The same practice prevails in France, where 
every ten years a whole fourth of the soil changes hands by sale 
and purchase. 

We shall use no arguments of our own to decide here the vexed 
question as to the inferior productiveness of large or small farms. 
We believe there are moral as well as simply economical data ne- 
cessary to be considered in seeking for a solution. Nor, perhaps, 
would the question have even arisen had the comparison always 
been confined to its legitimate conditions ; viz., that the farms to 
be compared should, in every case, be the properties of the culti- 
vators. But listen, en passant, to the opinion and authority of 
a most eminent and practically-experienced European traveller, 
Mr. Laing :— 


“Tf we listen to the large farmer, the scientific agriculturist, the 
political economist, good farming must perish with large farms; the 
very idea that good farming can exist, unless on large farms cultivated 
with great capital, they hold to be absurd. Draining, manuring, 
economical arrangement, cleaning the land, regular rotations, valuable 
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stock and implements, all belong exclusively to large farms, worked 
by capital and by hired labour. This reads very well; but if we 
raise our eyes from their books to their fields, and coolly compare 
what we see in the best districts farmed in large farms, with what 
we see in the best districts farmed in small farms, we see (there 
is no blinking the fact) better crops on the grounds in Flanders, East 
Friesland, Holstein, in short, on the whole line of arable land of equal 
quality of the continent, from the Sound to Calais, than we see on the 
line of British coast opposite to this line, and in the same latitudes, 
from the Frith of Forth all round to Dover. Minute labour on small 
portions of arable ground gives, evidently, in equal soils and climate, 
a superior productiveness, where these small portions belong in pro- 
perty (as in Flanders, Holland, Friesland, and Ditmarsch in Holstein) 
to the farmer. It is not pretended by our agricultural writers, that 
our large farmers, even in Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, or the 
Lothians, approach to the garden-like cultivation, attention to manures, 
drainage, and clean state of the land, or in productiveness from a small 
space of soil not originally rich, which distinguish the small farmers 
of Flanders, or their system. In the best farmed parishes of England 
or Scotland, more land is wasted in the corners and borders of the 
fields of large farms ; in the roads through them, unnecessarily wide 
because they are bad, and bad because they are wide; in neglected 
commons, waste spots, useless belts and clumps of sorry trees, and 
such unproductive areas, as would maintain the poor of the parish, 
if they were all laid together and cultivated. But large capital 
applied to farming is, of course, only applied to the very best 
of the soils of a country. It cannot touch the small unpro- 
ductive spots which require more time and labour to fertilize them 
than is consistent with a quick return of capital, But although 
hired time and labour cannot be applied beneficially to such cul- 
tivation, the owner’s own time and labour may. He is working for 
no higher returns at first from his land than a bare living. But 
in the course of generations, fertility and value are produced ; « better 
living, and even very improved processes of husbandry are attained. 
Furrow draining, stall-feeding all summer, liquid manures, are uni- 
versal in the husbandry of the small farms of Flanders, Lombardy, and 
Switzerland. Our most improving districts under large farms are but 
beginning to adopt them. Dairy husbandry even, and the manufac- 
ture of the largest cheeses, by the co-operation of many small farmers 
—the mutual assurance of property against fire and hail-storms by the 
co-operation of small farmers—the most scientific and expensive of all 
agricultural operations in modern times, the manufacture of beet- 
root sugar—the supply of the European markets with flax and hemp 
by the husbandry of small farmers—the abundance of legumes, fruits, 
poultry, in the usual diet of the lowest classes abroad, and the total 
want of such variety at the tables even of our middle classes, and this 
variety and abundance essentially connected with the husbandry of 
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small farmers—all these are features in the occupation of a country 
by small proprietor farmers, which must make the inquirer pause 
before he admits the dogma of our land doctors at home that large 
farms worked by hired labour and great capital can alone bring out the 
greatest productiveness of the soil, and furnish the greatest supply of 
the necessaries and conveniences of life to the inhabitants of a country.” 


Nor does the system of morcellemeni tend to stimulate popu- 
lation, but the contrary; and for an obvious reason, already 
adverted to. Prudence and regard for the future are the necessary 
concomitants of a position in society; and that position is secured 
to a vast portion of the population by the operation of the 
system here commended. The rate of increase of the French 
population is almost the slowest in Europe, and France pos- 
sesses five millions of landowners. While in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, respectively, the rate of annual increase is estimated 
at 1.70, 1.30, and 2.45 per cent.; that of France is only 0.63; 
the Netherlands, 0.94; Sweden, 0.58, and Lombardy, 0.45. 

A principle has been suggested, by the operation of which will 
the object be achieved in a safe, and gradual, and effectual manner, 
of elevating the mass of the Irish population into small proprie- 
tors, without involving any very extensive disturbance, by emi- 
gration, of the present ratio of population to land; while, at the 
same time, it will be found equally applicable to the development 
of the resources of new countries, and to a large system of prac- 
tical colonization. 

To establish colonies of Scotch and English farmers in Ireland, 
cultivating large farms, as on this side of the channel, would tend 
to systematize labour, no doubt, but, at the same time, to reduce 
the demand for it. A system of large farms in Ireland would 
absolutely demand a previous wholesale emigration. The principle 
of “ FrEEHOLD AssuRANCE,” on the other hand, which was 
first developed in detail in 1843, and has since been elaborated 
in several practical treatises on colonization, by Mr. Bridges, 
would render emigration an optional, but still, in many instances, 
not an inexpedient course of action. It is desired, then, to afford 
immediate and profitable employment to the labouring popula- 
tion of Ireland, to promote the constitution therein, and out of 
the elements there existing, of a permanent body of independent 
yeomen, consisting of resident proprietors, holding small farms 
in fee simple, and to improve the social and moral condition of 
that country, by inducing the better cultivation of the soil, the 
drainage, reclamation, and settlement of waste lands, and the 
general development of all industrial resources. It is desired at 
the same time, and in the same manner, to promote a similar 
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result in the British Colonial possessions all over the world. 
The operation of the principle referred to in relation to such 
objects will be as follows. 

An arrangement would require to be made, under the sanction 
of Government, for the purchase or right of pre-emption, from the 
Crown or existing proprietors, of suitable districts ; the necessary 
sums to be expended in adapting such properties to productive 
agricultural enterprise, and in the necessary moral and_ insti- 
tutional endowments; in building convenient farm-houses and 
cottages; in laying out settlements, and in dividing them into 
such allotments as may be found expedient for the purpose of 
sale and disposal. 

The lands so improved, adapted, and divided, by the agency, 
in the outset, of hired labour, would be thereafter sold with a 
reasonable profit to persons of the requisite capital to improve 
them ; or otherwise (and herein consists the action of the proposed 
principle), conveyed in fee simple, on mortgage, to yeomen of 
good character and of suitable age, subject to a terminable rent- 
charge, calculated on the basis of life assurance, as follows :— 

This rent-charge to represent the annual payment which, on 
the ordinary system of tenure, the occupier would pay to the 
landlord for the mere temporary use of the soil, while it em- 
braces, at the same time, such premium as would be necessary 
to enable the investers, whether the government or a private 
association, to assure the value of the property, and so replace 
the amount of the investment at the death of the occupier. For 
example, a person aged thirty desires to possess and to secure to 
his children the absolute freehold of a farm valued at £300. This 
farm would be conveyed to him in fee simple, subject to the 
rent-charge, at 5 per cent. of oe oe -- £15 0 O 
and the annual premium for assuring £300 at his death 7 10 O 


making .. £2210 0 
as the total rent-charge payable during the life of the grantee. 

The yeoman would thus own during his life the freehold of the 
land, and on his decease, even within a week of the first rent, it 
would become the unburthened patrimony of his children, repre- 
sentatives, or devisees. The value of the fee simple would be 
restored to the investers by virtue of the Life Assurance, the 
property, during the lifetime of the occupier, remaining mort- 
gaged to them as security for the rent and premium. 

In the first place, the security here would be unexceptionable, 
and would be every year increasing in value. Again, if it be 
objected that the annual burthen would be too heavy, let it be 
noted first of all that the annual burthen, whatever it is, is the 
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equivalent to the purchase-money, that it ceases with the life of the 
first occupier ; and it is most obvious that in the present condition 
of Ireland, and at all times in the colonies, lands could be obtained 
at such a low price, and by the agency of a combined capital and 
a proper system, could be adapted to the purposes of civilization 
so economically, that the premium rent for a piece of land to be 
thus constituted a heritage, need not be more than that at present 
demanded by individual landowners from competing tenants, for 
farms altogether unfitted to make a return for anything but a 
large investment, and the fruits of which may at any moment, or 
must sooner or later, be snatched away from the occupier. 

It is true that a premium rent payable at an advanced age 
would be a very heavy annual burthen. But in actual operation, 
the principle, while it directly contemplates the constitution of 
a body of young and healthy yeomanry, will not exclude older 
men from its benefits, as they might enter into the proposed 
arrangements on behalf of, and upon the life of the eldest son, 
who, on the decease of the parent, would continue the cultiva- 
tion and the annual payment, for the benefit of the succeeding 
generation. 

It is not to be overlooked that the proposed system demands 
either an alteration of the poor-law, quoad the site of successive 
experiments, or else to be carried on upon a large and compre- 
hensive scale, so as to be a general and not an exceptional prac- 
tice. But we have reason to believe that facilities would be given 
by Government to a trial of the system, by the necessary modi- 
fication of the poor-law ; that, in fact, if conducted on an exten- 
sive scale, and over a large enough and suitable district, the 
colonizers might frame their own poor-laws within, so to speak, 
their own principality, if indeed poor-laws, under such a system, 
would not “vanish into the inane.” In the course of a gene- 
ration the colonizing body would disappear as the owners of the 
territory, which would have become parcelled out, in adequate 
portions, amongst a new race—new, morally as well as physically, 
because endowed with altogether new motives, and new incen- 
tives to exertion—so new and strange indeed to the Celt, that 
what the Celtic character is capable of under such altered con- 
ditions we cannot now conceive. For our part, we believe and 
hold to the faith that Irishmen, if treated with systematic wisdom 
and kindliness, would manifest qualities and capabilities for good, 
such as the bluff Englishman and the canny Scot have not yet 
developed. 

While we point especially to Ireland as the most suitable site 
of the experiments suggested, it is easy to perceive how exten- 
sively the same principle might be made to operate in other parts 
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of the kingdom, and more especially in carrying out an extensive 
and self-working plan of systematic colonization. There is a 
magic in the name of “ Freehold” which, in spite of many serious 
defects in principle and in practice, has been the secret of the 
great favour with which the numerous Building Societies have 
been received by the middle, and more especially by the artisan, 
classes; and a not dissimilar principle has been lately put in 
action with the view of making freeholders, and, consequently, 
independent voters of agricultural tenants. The system in accord- 
ance with which these societies have worked, will doubtless gra- 
dually receive modification and improvement, and it has need of 
both. The basis of such improvement will be found in adapting 
to the constitution and modus operandi of the societies the great 
principles of Life-calculation: the immediate and palpable benefit 
of which, in relation to the purpose contemplated, is this, that the 
result and action of years is anticipated; the freehold is actually 
secured by the first payment—by the first instalment—for the 
first and every succeeding payment includes the condition of an 
absolute assignment, and only requires to be continued for another 
year, if the assignee be alive to pay it. 

But we regard the extension of a sound colonization as the 
most important result of the application of the proposed system 
to the national territory. The system of Mr. Wakefield, which 
unfortunately has been impeded in action by a variety of con- 
flicting causes, will not, we need hardly say, be prejudiced by 
the introduction of this new economical element of calculation : 
but its efficiency will be enhanced, and a more favourable and 
rapid development of the wealth of new countries induced, 
by the operation of Freehold Assurance. According to the pre- 
sent mode of the Wakefield system, the colonist is called upon to 
pay down in one sum, such a price for his land as shall embrace 
a fund for the supply of labour to the colony, and in some 
cases for the promotion of improvements. A double bene- 
fit is thus held to be achieved:—the labourer, for the mutual 
benefit of employer and employed, is prevented from too rapidly 
becoming a cultivator on his own account, and the agency of a 
combined capital is put in motion to give attraction to the 
settlement. But, on the other hand, the young farmer is 
seldom possessed of the necessary capital to pay for prospective 
improvements. He requires to reserve a certain amount for 
seed and implements, and other purposes, and howsoever he 
might be able to pay for improvements and adaptations already 
effected, and which actually would facilitate and secure profit to 
his exertions, he cannot afford to establish in the outset an ade- 
quate fund for such purposes, and long before he can: sap the fruit 
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of them. Accordingly, the price paid down is never adequate to 
the object contemplated, at the same time that it is quite large 
enough to cripple the exertions and to damp the energies of the 
small capitalist. True, there is the alternative of a lease; but 
the very name of “lease,” whether for a long or a short period, 
is most distasteful to the emigrant farmer. He leaves leases 
behind him, and all the ills and spirit of dependence thereto be- 
longing ; and the experiment of a series of instalments towards the 
purchase of the fee-simple has been made in several instances with- 
out success. And for a very simple and obvious reason. Each 
instalment was only effective towards the securing of the freehold 
in proportion to its amount. It left the balance of the purchase- 
money an incumbrance on the estate, whether the tenant lived 
or died; and in the case of a young family, there was the risk 
that even after several years’ possession and cultivation by the 
tenant, his death might deprive them of the fruits of all his toil 
and the results of all his investment. A moderate annuity, 
representing the life value of the property operates other- 
wise. At once the occupant is invested with all the security 
of a landowner—he has the greatest possible stimulus to 
improve his land, of which, subject only to the annuity, 
he is the absolute proprietor; and he knows, also, that in 
the event of his death, at any period after the first pay- 
ment, the property of which he has held the dominium utile, 
becomes the inheritance of his family, free from all incumbrance. 
The public benefit involved in the operation of this principle is 
equally obvious with that secured to the individual. What 
may be called the “ Attraction fund,” or the proportion of the 
purchase-money to be devoted to public purposes, and to facili- 
tate individual enterprise, may be greatly increased without unduly 
pressing upon the means of the cultivator, and by the agency of 
a combined capital, a foundation may be securely and profitably 
laid for the certain success and progress of successive settlements. 
For, above all things, it is advisable and necessary, that before 
emigrants are tempted to settle upon waste land, and to invest 
their individual fortune and labours thereon, the means and 
appliances of civilization shall be provided for them, and this is 
only to be accomplished by labour employed in the outset, by a 
joint-stock capital of sufficient amount to be replaced with suit- 
able profit out of the land when sold. For it is surely to be 
admitted that it is false economy to purchase lands in a wilder- 
ness at a nominal price, which can only be rendered valuable 
by an immense personal outlay, rather than pay a reasonable 
price for lands adapted for productive purposes, and rendered 
so by means of a combination of capital and labour, at an outlay 
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infinitely less than that necessary to an individual; and which 
outlay can be spread over a period of years with such obvious 
benefit to both parties. At the same time, we are anxious to see 
the practice adopted—and, indeed, it would grow out of the pro- 
posed system—of applying the “ Attraction fund” as much as: 
possible to the facilitation of individual labour and investment, 
rather than in providing an influx of rude labour to be employed 
at hire by land-owning colonists. Where large tracts of land are 
purchased, and the price paid down, of course a supply of labour 
for hire is absolutely necessary, and must be provided ; that, too, 
as cheaply as possible,and economy in such supply is compatible 
only with the combined agency of capital and system. But, by 
affording a facility to the industrious labourer to possess and cul- 
tivate his own small freehold, the necessity predicated is to a 
great extent removed. It is, moreover, not to be overlooked, that 
however large the supply of labour to a colony, the purchaser of 
the land has no security that that labour introduced at his expense 
will remain for his benefit: and this circumstance, practically 
speaking, has tended greatly to complicate the “ sufficient-price” 
doctrine of Mr. Wakefield. Passing from this, it may be useful, 
in further illustration of the practical working or workability of 
the principle of Freehold Assurance, to indicate the outline of a 
supposed exemplification of the system in action. 

Let us take the case of British America :— 

With the view of encouraging the settlement of British North 
America, it is understood that the respective legislatures of 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, will together gua- 
rantee £50,000 per annum towards the interest on the necessary 
capital to establish a system of railway communication for the 
three provinces. In the United States they proceed otherwise, 
and with wonderful success. The local governments issue land- 
scrip in a proportion to the capital subscribed by the public, and 
guarantee interest thereon till redeemed out of the enhanced 
value of the lands thus opened for settlement. Whether this 
system be pursued in our own colonies, or the whole investment 
be left to that convenient abstraction, “ private enterprise,” for 
which Ireland has been so patiently waiting for half a millennium, 
we should proceed in the manner following, with a view to make 
the whole undertaking commercially practical and remunerative. 
An economical and substantial railway of iron might be made 
in those provinces for £7,000 a mile, or of Paynized timber for 
£5,000 at the utmost. As the provinces are ready to assign 
the fee-simple of ten miles of land on each side, a company 
undertaking a connexion of 700 miles, involving an outlay of 
£5,000,000, would possess, deducting private lands, something 
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like 7,500,000 acres of territory, so that the actual outlay for the 
railway, in proportion to the lands accommodated, would amount 
to only 13s, 4d. an acre, say, including all contingencies, £1 an 
acre. The lands thus accommodated would surely be equal in 
value to the sum expended, or £1 an acre; so that in the very 
outset a large proportion of the outlay might be rapidly replaced, 
while the company would, at the same time, in addition to their 
profits from traffic, be receiving from the local legislatures, 
and from the Imperial Government for the transport of the 
mails, the interest on the balance outstanding. But from the 
adaptation and improvement of reserves of territory, the Freehold 
Assurance principle could be made to operate with greater ulti- 
mate profit and advantage. Supposing that, on successive settle- 
ments along this line of railway, the sum of £3 more per acre is 
expended, or the sum of £30,000 on each site or nucleus of 
10,000 acres, in adaptation and improvements, making, inclusive 
of the railway, £4 an acre—yeomen cultivators would readily be 
induced to pay a minimum charge of £5 an acre for such lands, 
on the system of easy and certain instalments we have indicated. 
Every farm of twenty acres would accordingly be estimated at 
£100, in consideration for the fee-simple of which, the young colo- 
nist would pay during his life the ordinary rate of interest, in addi- 
tion to a premium of 24 per cent. to assure the principal; in the 
whole, £7 10s. per annum during his life, for the absolute pos- 
session of twenty acres of land rendered fit to make an imme- 
diate return for the ordinary agricultural outlay. We have here, 
in order to call attention to one particular field of colonization, 
somewhat complicated the question, by encumbering the expe- 
riment with the construction of a railway. On lands which 
already possess the necessary facilities for intercommunication 
and the transport of produce, as in some neglected but valuable 
districts in Ireland, the process and the nature of the invest- 
ment might be as follows. We shall presume that the nucleus 
of a township already exists, which it is desired to extend in 
connexion with the formation of agricultural settlements in a 
surrounding district of 100,000 acres. An investment of £5 
an acre, or £500,000, would go a great way in the construc- 
tion of cheap but substantial cottages, and in the preliminary 
drainage of the soil; and a margin might even remain for moral 
and educational purposes, if it were thought fit not to leave these 
objects to be provided for out of the funds accruing from the sale 
of reserved sections. Whatever outlay were thus made to an 
extent and in aratio even greater than that presumed, would again, 
under proper management, be much more than represented by 
the greatly enhanced value of the lands, Some sections, in the 
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course of a very few years, would command, as all experience 
demonstrates, manifold the preliminary investment in the price 
of the land and in the improvements suggested; and the remotest 
lands would at least command the actual outlay, with a reasonable 
profit. 

We believe we have sufficiently illustrated the principle with 
which we set out. Infinite modifications will suggest themselves 
to the practical reader, The principles set forth contain, to 
our minds, the germ of a new phase of social existence, the main 
feature of which shall be the elevation of the labourer, even in 
Ireland, to the dignity of a human being, and the rapid develop- 
ment of the great but neglected riches of the soil, both at home 
and in the colonies. 








Art. VII.—1. The Case of Hungary stated. Manifesto published 
in the name of the Hungarian Government. By Count Ladislas 
Teleki, Member of the Hungarian Diet. Translated from the 
French, with prefatory remarks. By H. F. W. Browne, B.A. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 


2. The Daily News, 1847-1849. 
3. The Examiner for 1849. 


HE nation which, in political language, we call Hungary, but 

comprising many nationalities, is that large tract of country 
included in the Austrian dominions, extending from the Carpa- 
thian mountains on the north, to the Gulf of Quarnero on the 
Adriatic and the Turkish frontier; longitudinally, it extends 
from the Austrian boundary line of Moravia, Lower Austria, 
Styria, and Illyria on the west; eastward to the Alpine chain 
which bounds Transylvania. It would seem as if nature had 
designed it for the separate habitation of a great people. On all 
sides it is defended by the bulwarks of nature—mountain or 
flood. Nature has been prodigal in the gifts of a rich soil, and 
of a climate favourable to all productions necessary for the sus- 
tentation of man. It is a country prolific in corn and wine; the 
broad plains afford luxuriant pasturage for the flocks, and the 
mountains yield mineral treasures of boundless extent. In the 
admirable distribution of Providence, the richer soils of the plain 
yield more than enough of the staff of life to supply the defi- 
ciencies of those mountain regions which contribute minerals to 
the national wealth. Hungary is copiously watered by noble 
rivers. The Danube flows through the heart of the country ; and 
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the Thiess, the Drave, the Save, and waters of lesser magnitude, 
give breadth to Duna’s mighty flood. The superficial magni- 
tude of the country is estimated at nearly 88,000 square miles. 

The kingdom of Hungary is composed of Hungary proper, Scla- 
vonia, Croatia, Transylvania, and the Granz Comitates, or military 
frontier. It is subdivided thus :— 

I.—Hungary proper, containing the following districts and 
population :— 

1. Hungary west of the Danube; divided into eleven 
komitats, or counties; population in 1842, 2,109,510. 

2. East of the Danube; thirteen counties ; population, 
2,764,247. 

3. West of the Thiess; eleven counties; population, 
1,789,700. 

4. East of the Thiess; twelve counties; population, 
2,631,600. 

I1.—Sclavonia; three counties ; Syrmia, Verécz, and Posegan ; 
population, 336,100. 

I1J.—Croatia; three counties; Kreutz, Waradin, and Agram ; 
population, 506,500. 

1V.—Transylvania; containing— 

1. The Hungarian country; eleven counties; population, 
1,279,700. 

2. The Szekler country ; five cantons; population, 373,000. 

3. The Saxon country ; nine cantons ; peptone, 446,700; 
making, with a military force of 9,005, a total of 2,108,405. 

V.—Five small’ seperate districts; population, 296,100; 
making, with 66,243 military for the districts, exclusive of 
Transylvania, a total population of 10,500,000, according to an 
approximate estimate made in 1842. 

The bulk of the population is composed of three races. 1. The 
Magyars, or Hungarians par excellence. 2. 'The Sclavonians, 
or Sclaves, comprising various tribes, as the Slovacs, Croats, 
Serbs, &c. 3. Germans. The relative proportions are thus 
stated by M. Fényes :—Magyars, 4,812,759; Slovacs, 1,687,256; 
Germans, 1,273,677; Wallaks, 2,202,542; Croats, 886,079; 
Raiks, or Raitzes, 828,365 ; Schocks, 429,868; Wends, 40,864 ; 
Ruthenians, 442,903; Bulgarians, 12,000; French, 6,150; 
Greeks, 5,680; Armenians. 3,798; Montenegrins, 2,830 ; Cle- 
mentins, 1,600; Jews, 244 ,035—=12,880,406. * 

The chief settlements of the Magyars are the plains west and 
east of the Danube. The Germans are for the most part of 








* ‘Statistique du Royaume de Hongrie,’ par Alexius de Fényes. Three vols. 
1843-1844-1845. 
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Saxon and Suabian descent, and dwell on the Austrian frontier 
and the mining districts. The Slovacs, who are supposed to be 
the oldest settlers,and who came of the Czecs of Bohemia, people 
the northern districts along with the Ruthenians or Russniaks 
(from Red Russia), and the slopes of the Carpathians. The 
Schocks inhabit Sclavonia; and with the Raitzes, who people 
that province as well as the district called the Banat, lying 
between the rivers Danube, Theiss, and Arad and Transylvania, 
are of the Serbian stock of Sclaves. Many of this race took 
shelter in Hungary from the persecution of the Turks, and settled 
in the country. The Croats inhabit the district of Croatia. The 
Wends are of the Styrian tribe of Sclaves. The Walaques or 
Wallaks are supposed to be of Sclavo-Roman origin, the de- 
scendants of the Roman colonists who peopled Dacia in the time 
of Trajan. 

The statistics of the religious faith of these populations, 
according to the tables of 1842, for the whole kingdom, including 
Transylvania, are these :—Roman Catholics, 6,444,418; Greek 
Church (united), 1,379,717 ; (non-united) 2,603,060 = 3,982,777. 
Protestants (Lutheran), 1,014,518; (Calvinists), 1,949,606 = 
2,964,124; Unitarians, 45,769; Jews, 258,882. To this bird’s- 
eye view of the country it may be interesting to the English 
reader to add an outline of the history of Hungary, for which 
information must still be sought in the chronicles of the kingdom. 

The history of Hungary is copious in incidents, replete with 
romance and deeds of chivalry, and affords ample materials for 
philosophical reflection. We cannot, however, do more than 
indicate the prominent points necessary to illustrate the origin, 
progress, and recent liberal development of the Hungarian Con- 
stitution. The earliest accounts are fabulous and obscure. We 
know nothing certain prior to the Roman conquest of Pannonia. 
And from that period till the Magyar settlement, about the close 
of the ninth century, there is little to arrest the attention of the 
political inquirer. The Hungarians, in the common desire of 
mankind to trace their origin to a noted ancestry, have reckoned 
the conquering Huns of Attila as their ancestors ; but ethnology 
and history alike fail to support the assertion.* The country 





* Gibbon has graphically described the Calmuck characteristics of Attila’s 
Huns. The Magyars bear no traces of the personal peculiarities of that race. 
On the historical point we may quote Gibbon, for the brevity of his summary :— 
“‘ Hungary has been successively occupied by three Scythian colonies.—1. The 
Huns of Attila; 2. The Abares, in the sixth century; and 3. The Turks, or 
Majiars, A.D. 889—the immediate and genuine ancestors of the modern Hun- 
garians, whose connexion with the two former is extremely faint and remote.”— 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chapter xxxiv. 
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which we now call Hungary, prior to the period when it received 
that name, appears, according to the best authorities, to have been 
successively occupied by the Huns, the Goths, and Gepide, 
(between the years 489 and 526); by the Lombards, till 568; and 
by the far-conquering Abares or Avars. Towards the close of the 
ninth century, the progenitors of the Magyar or Hungarian nation 
obtained their first settlement in the country. The received 
opinion is, that they were of an Asian tribe which wandered west- 
ward, in search of a better land, from their original settlement to 
the south of the Black Sea; a learned but fanciful attempt has even 
been made to trace them to the family of the ancient Egyptians.* 
As in all attempts to determine the etymology of names, there is 
much diversity of opinion on the origin of the Hungarian name. 
Some of the hypotheses are curious. It is said that the Huns 
of the race of Attila returned to Pannonia in the eighth century, 
under the leadership of their chieftain Hungar—a word signifying 
the valiant, or the conqueror ; and that, having acquired a settle- 
ment, they gave the name of their commander to the land of his 
conquest. Others affirm that it is but a compound of the national 
denominations of the two races who had previously peopled the land 
—the Huns and the Avari. A third legend says, that near the 
spot where the nomade warriors first encamped, stood a fortiti- 
cation called Hungvar, which they made their stronghold; and 
that, when they sallied forth on raid and foray, the terrified natives 
of the plains, as they prepared for defence or fled, warned their 
brethren that the Hungvarians were coming. In north-western 
Hungary there is a town called Unghvar, which gives the name 
to one of the eleven komitats of the district west of the Thiess. 
The town is situated on the river Ungh. But there is no bound 
to the fancy of the etymologist. The comic historian could pos- 
sibly support an hypothesis as plausible, that the name was not 
given from the ferocity, but from the voracity, of the conquerors.t+ 





* Dr. F. Thomas—Conjecturz de origine prima sede et lingué Hungarorum. 
Bude, 1806. 

+ In Dr. Bowring’s interesting specimens of the poetry of the Magyars, there 
is a translation of a national ballad of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
much admired by the Magyars, and often sung at their festivals—‘‘ On the con- 
quest of the Magyar Land.” The minstrel sings how their sires, in search of a 
better land, left their Scythian home, and came to Erdely or Transylvania— 

** And glorious were their doings then, 
Seven bands composed the host ; 
Seven valiant chieftains led the men, 
And each a Var (fort) could boast.” 
Arpad, “‘ The Magyars’ pride,” was the leader. In their wanderings they came 
on the broad waters of the Duna or Danube, and much charmed were they 
with the fatness of the land. An embassy was sent to the ruler, the “ Lengvel 
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Tradition says that seven tribes of these Magyar wanderers, 
under the conduct of Almus, or of his son Arpad, entered the 
country near the Thiess, and gradually won settlements in the 
fertile plain, but that it was ten years before they conquered the 
country. Whatever may have been the origin of the race and of 
the Hungarian name, these Magyar warriors had brave notions 
of liberty ; if they enslaved the vanquished, they were yet resolved 
themselves to live free; they exercised but the mght of the 
sword, which, nine centuries later in the march of civilization, is 
still the “ wltimus ratio regis.’ The very foundation of their 
State was laid on the right divine of the people. To concentrate 
their strength, they chose Arpad as their duke, or leader; and a 
solemn compact was made between that chief and the heads of 
the tribes, that the office of chief magistrate should be hereditary 
in his line, but that the right of the tribes to choose their 
governor, if they so willed, should never be questioned. It was, 
in short, a federal aristocracy, or union of clans owing a limited 
obedience to a superior chief; for there appears to have been an 
express stipulation made by the heads of the tribes, that the ducal 
title, on every new accession to the leadership, must be solemnly 
acknowledged by the State, and that a refusal to take certain 
oaths prescribed, to observe the popular liberties, should be 


followed by rejection. The fullest liberty of action was reserved 





lord,” at his court at Vezprim. The ambassador cunningly represented that 
he had come to learn the people’s laws, at which the Herezeg or Duke expressed 
much self-satisfaction. The messenger returned to Erdely, with a glowing ac- 
count of his sojourn at the Duke’s court. After a council of the chiefs had been 
held, the messenger was sent back to Vezprim, with a snow-white steed meetly 
caparisoned, 
** With golden bit and saddle rich,” 

as a peace-offering to his Grace the Herezeg ; and the messenger craved the 
boon of a quiet settlement in the country for his tribe. Alas! poor Duke—his 
love of snow-white steed cost him his ducal dominions! The Magyars 
advanced to the conquest of the land— 


** In those proud wars, the Magyars, 
By God upheld, their foemen quell’d, 
And weighty was their gain.” 
The Duke sought oblivion in Duna’s flood, and the Magyar occupied the land 
which his race still retains. The poet thus triumphantly concludes his song :— 


** Of those who gained the Magyar land, 
A chief as bold as any 

Was Budon, who, when Arpad died, 
Was Magyars’ Kapitany. 

‘* He rear’d his throne by Duna’s banks, 
Near Pesth, along the hill; 

And Buda’s city, fair and rich, 
Preserves his memory still.’’ 
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by the people, or rather by their chiefs. They promised to yield 
military service to the State, to defend the country from internal 
turmoil and foreign invasion ; but, like the militia force of Eng- 
land, they could not be compelled to go beyond the bounds of 
the country—a useful check, undoubtedly, on the ambition of 
adventurous spirits. So long as military skill was requisite to 
keep the Magyars in their new government, their aristocratical 
political system came within the moral sense of the term, “the 
government of the dpiro, or the best ;” but when more settled 
times enabled leaders to serve themselves as well as the State, 
the wealthiest became the best, territorial lords the most excel- 
lent of the land, and the aristocracy of young Hungary degene- 
rated, step by step, into a plutocracy. Geysa, or Geyson, the 
third in descent from Arpad, embraced Christianity ; and his son 
Stephen, who attained the dukedom in the year 1000, under the 
proselyting patronage of the Roman See, exchanged his coronet 
for a crown. The diadem consecrated by Pope Sylvester, 
and by him presented to Hungary’s saintly king, still exists in 
the dear regards of the nation.* But Holy Church is prudent in 
her generosity. When she could patronise munarchs, and bestow 
rich gifts, she expected a tenfold profit. The enrolment of Hun- 
gary in the array of Christendom was no exception. Stephen 
built churches and monasteries, and endowed rich sees. A new, 
powerful, and oftimes most troublesome branch was thus engrafted 
on the original aristocratic stem of the constitution. Stephen 
divided the kingdom into seventy-two komitats or lordships, over 
each of which he placed a chief. The declining aristocracy of 
merit, under the genial glow of priestly influence, expanded into 
a more unbending system of class distinction. Three orders of 
privileged men were instituted in the kingdom: foremost were 
the princes, the magnate churchmen, and the barons of the king- 
dom ; next to them in rank were the king’s chief retainers, with 
the holders of fiefs under the princes and prelates, with their 
principal retainers; the third order of magnates consisted of the 
untitled gentry—the eidelmen, or primal squirearchy of Hun- 





* The fated stone of Scone, carried off by Edward I. for a coronation-chair 
for his saintly namesake’s chapel at Westminster, was not more devoutly 
regarded by the Scottish nation, than is Stephen’s crown by the Magyars. 
Joseph II. deeply offended the nation by removing the crown to Vienna. 
Since it was restored by his successor, it has, till very recently, been preserved 
with reverent care in the chapel of the palace at Buda. On the advance of the 
Austrians to attack the capital, in the present war, to save it from the unholy 
touch of the hands of these Philistines, the crown was taken to Debreczin ; 
and with what a burst of pious horror did the scribes of our oligarchical press 
narrate that Kossuth had stolen the crown. Peace to their troubled souls! 
Stephen’s crown will probably long outlast his monarchy ! 
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gary, all of noble descent. ‘The rest of the people were serfs. 
The privileged classes were exceedingly tenacious of their rights 
and privileges; they yielded military service to the State, and 
pecuniary aid, when admitted by themselves to be requisite; 
but the sovereign could exact no aids from his subjects, without 
an express vote to that effect in the national assembly. The 
comitia or national council was not a representative body, for all 
members of the privileged classes attended in person; neither 
could it be termed a deliberative assembly, for, accompanied as 
the magnates were by their retainers, the comitia were sometimes 
attended by eighty thousand men. Stephen added Transylvania 
to the Hungarian kingdom. Jn the course of the next two cen- 
turies, Sclavonia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Busnia, > ervia and Gallicia, 
were successively added to the dominions of the crown. 

On the death of Stephen without issue, the country for a time 
lapsed into a state of anarchy; but order was restored by the 
election of Ladislaus, the representative of a junior branch of 
the house of Arpad, in 1077. It was during the rule of this 
prince that Croatia and Sclavonia were added to Hungary.* 
‘The march of social refinement made some progress in softening 
the rude manners of the martial nobles in the twelfth century ; 
especially towards the close of it, when Belas the Second married 
a daughter of Henry of France. 

Inthe first quarter of the thirteenth century, we come to 4 
marked and interesting era in Hungarian history—namely, to the 
establishment of the rudiments of a regularly-defined constitu- 
tional and representative system. In the reign of Andreas the 
Second, in the year 1223, eight years after the Barons of England 
had compelled John to grant Magna Charta, the magnates of 
Hungary obtained a similar charter, under the title of the Golden 
Bull. 

The charter, after recognizing the ancient privileges of the 
nobility, in substance provided that the magnates should sit as 
hereditary legislators in the national diet or assembly ; and that 
the inferior nobility, or untitled gentry, with the body of the 
clergy, should be represented by members of their respective 
bodies ; but all other classes of the community were beyond the 
pale of citizenship. With the progress of social civilization, there 
gradually arose a middle class between the nobles and their 
peasant serfs; and about a century and a half after the Golden 
Bull was granted, they received a quasi political recognition. In 





* His daughter the Princess Sophia, mariied a prince of the house of Haps- 
burg, the origin of the family connexion of the present Jmperial family wirh 
Hungary. 
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the reign of Sigismund, the representative branch of the legislature 
was increased by a burgess class, the delegates or deputies from 
the free towns and royal cities. To trace the exact historical 
progress and development of the constitution, would far exceed 
our allotted space; it is enough to say, that the constitution of 
Hungary, under the rule of the Imperial dynasty, has been suc- 
cessively recognized and confirmed by the treaties of Vienna, in 
1606, and Leutz, in 1647 ; and by the inaugural diploma of the 
Emperor Joseph the Second, in 1790. And here it may be 
convenient to anticipate the course of history, and give a brief 
sketch of the Hungarian constitution as it existed down to 1848, 
when the patriotism of the nation enlarged its boundaries, admit- 
ting all classes of the people as free citizens of the commonwealth. 

The constitution may be theoretically described as a mixed 
form of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy ; but practically 
it was a rigid oligarchy. It had King and Lords, with the phan- 
tom of a Commons. 

The monarchy was limited, and latterly hereditary, in the 
dynasty chosen by the portion of the nation having legislative 
power. The person of the king is sacred. He is the executive 
chief magistrate, by whom all civil appointments are made. He 
is the temporal head of the church, appoints to all ecclesiastical 
dignities, and receives the proceeds of all vacant benefices.* He 
is the fountain of honour, the head of the army, the arbiter of 
war or peace; and with him rests the power to call out the 
Honveds, or national force, to the field: he has also the power to 
summon and dissolve the States. The constitution requires that, 
within six months after his accession, the sovereign shall call 
together the States of the realm, take the oath of fealtyt to the 





* On failure of heirs, all property in Hungary is ipso facto inherited by the 
crown. . 

+ When Ferdinand I., the first prince of the Hapsburg line, was elected to 
the throne, he took the following oath, which has been the form of the act of 
fealty observed by all his successors, down to the coronation of Ferdinand V.:— 
‘Nos Ferdinandus, Dei gratid Hungarie, Bohemia, Dalmatie, Croatiz, 
Sclavonie, &c., Rex Apostolicus, Archi-dux Austrie, &c. Qua prelibati Regni 
Hungarie, et aliorum regnorum, ac partium eidem adnexarum Rex, juramus 
per Deum vivum, per ejus Sanctissimam Genitricem Virginem Mariam, ac 
omnes sanctcs; quod ecclesias Dei dominos, prelatos, barones, magnates, 
nobiles, civitates hiberas, et omnes regnicolas, in suis immunitatibus et liber- 
tatibus, juribus, legibus, privilegiis, ac in antiquis bonis, et approbatis, con- 
suetudinibus, conservabimus, omnibusque justitiam faciemus; Serenissim 
quondam Andree Regis decreta: (Exclusa tamen et semota Articula 31 
ejusdem decreti clausula incipienti: Quod si vero nos &e., usque ad verba in 


pertutinum facultatem) observabimus. Fines regni nostri Hungarie, et que 


ad illud quoeunque jure aut titulo pertinent, non abalienabimus, nee minuemus, 
sed quoad poterimus, augebimus et extendemus, omniaque illa faciemus, 
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constitution,* and that he shall be invested with all the insignia 
of royalty.+ There is a curious and somewhat anomalous office 
attached and subsidiary to the regal dignity. The Palatin of 
Hungary discharges the double functions of viceroy of Hungary 
proper, during the absence of the king. While the sovereign is in 
the kingdom, the palatin acts as a kind of mediator for the whole 
country, between king and people, with the view of preventing 
an encroachment on the popular liberties and regal prerogatives 
on or by either side.{ The palatin is elected for life by the Diet, 
from one of a list of four persons presented by the king. Till the 
Reform Act of 1848, the administration of the kingdom was 
conducted through the Hungarian Court of Chancery at Vienna. 

The States or Diet of Hungary are divided into two Chambers 
or Tables, as they are termed—the Lords and the Commons of 








queecunque pro bone publico, honore et incremento omnium statuum, ac 
totius Regni Hungarie juste facere poterimus ; sic nos Deus adjuvet, et omnes 
sancti.” 

* So important is this ceremony deemed by the nation, that it has been 
customary, during the reign of the King of Hungary, to crown his successor 
as heir presumptive. The late emperor, Ferdinand I. of Austria (the fifth 
Ferdinand of Hungary), who abdicated his Jmperial throne last year, was 
crowned King of Hungary some years before the decease of his father. His 
abdication has never been recognised by the Diet of Hungary; he is, there- 
fore, still, de jure, King of Hungary, and his nephew and Imperial successor, 
the “ Boy. Emperor,” is consequently a usurper within the kingdom of 
Hungary. 

+ The coronation, which takes place at Presburg, is described as a ceremony 
of great solemnity and splendour. ‘“‘ Like its counterpart among ourselves,” 
says Mr. Gleig, in his interesting account of a tour in Hungary, in 1837, “ it 
is regarded as the ratification of a covenant between the sovereign and the 
people, and is performed amid much pomp, both religious and civil. The 
monarch elect, attended by his magnates and councillors, repairs to the cathe- 
dral, where the officiating prelate administers to him the customary oaths. 
He is anointed with the holy oil, and undergoes the usual routine of enrobing 
and crowning ; after which he proceeds on horseback, the states of the realm 
in his train, to the Konigsberg. It is a circular mound, perhaps fifty feet high, 
which stands just outside the city, and commands an extensive view over the 
plain, both eastward and southward. This the king ascends, his nobles and 
knights, and dignified clergy, being collected in a mass round its base; and as 
all are on horseback—as their dresses are picturesque, their arms and housings 
costly, and their port chivalrous in the extreme—the spectacle is, perhaps, as 
grand as can be met with in any part of Europe. Meanwhile, the king has 
ridden to the crest of the hill, where, before the bishops, he again gives the 
pledges which had been exacted from him in the cathedral. Finally, he draws 
his sword, and making a cut towards each of the cardinal points, thereby 
denotes that, let danger come from what quarter it may, he will repel it. 
Then are medals scattered among the crowd; then is the air rent with shouts; 
and the princely cavaleade returns to the city in the same order which attended 
its outward progress.” 

_ } In Croatia and Sclavonia, the viceregal chief or governor is called the Ban ; 
in Transylvania, the Vayvéde. 
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the kingdom. The first Table is composed of the royal barons, 
the high officers of the crown, the prelates, counts, and free land- 
lords of the kingdom. The house is hereditary, and the mem- 
bers number from 600 to 700. ‘The palatin is president of this 
assembly. The second Table consists of the deputies from the 
komitats (that is, the representatives of the untitled gentry), and 
from the enfranchised cities and towns. There is a third and 
very singular element, viz., the elected representatives of those 
nobles who do not personally attend in the upper house. ‘These 
members are termed “ablegati absentium.” The total number 
of deputies does not exceed 250. The re presentatives were paid 
by their constituents. The Speaker or President of this House 
of Commons, whose official title is “ Personalis presentie Regis 
jn judiciis locum tenens,” as far as respects the double offices of 
president of a legislative house and of one of the supreme courts, 
resembles our Lord High Chancellor. 

The legislative functions of these two bodies are these :—the 
election of a new sovereign, in the event of the extinction of a 
dynasty, or of the confirmation of a successor in the case of an 
ordinary demise by death; the election of Palatin of Hungary ; 
the granting of subsidies and imposing taxes, and to give assent 
to or reject new laws proposed by the executive power. The 
constitution requires that a Diet shall be held once at least in five 
years, ‘The only other legislative feature that requires to be 
noticed here is, with respect to the mode of voting. The two 
Tables vote in four distinct bodies, each of which votes separately 
on the question proposed. The absolute majority determines 
the question. There is, or was, we believe, a parliamentary rule 
to the effect that no member should vote on a question unless 
he had previously spoken on it; but on this point we do not 
speak confidently. Of the’ social working and effects of this 
political system, we shall have to speak when we come to describe 
the changes introduced into the constitution, or, more properly 
speaking, for its popular development, through the liberal and 
enlightened policy and patriotism of the Diet of 1847-48, 

We must now resume our narrative, and briefly state the leading 
events of Hungarian history subsequent to the grant of the Golden 
Bull by Andreas II. In 1301, the male line of Arpad became 
extinct in the person of Andreas ITV. The crown then passed 
into the house of Anjou, by election of the States. Through the 
female line, these princes claimed descent from Arpad thus :— 
Charles le Boiteux, son to Charles the first Count of Anjou, and 
King of Sicily, and the younger brother of Louis IX. of France, 


married the Princess Maria, daughter of Stephen 1V., King of 


Hungary. His eldest son, Charles Martel (who pre-deceased 
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his father), was elected king by the States of Hungary, on failure 
of the male line of Arpad. On the death of this prince, who left 
a son named Carobert, his younger brother Robert disputed the 
succession, which gave rise to some confusion in the kingdom. 
The pope decided in favour of Carobert, who reigned from 1308 
to 1342; and was succeeded by his son Louis, surnamed the 
Great —1342-1382—who, marrying the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of King Ladislaus of Poland, united that country to 
Hungary. Louis contributed much to the splendour of the Hun- 
yarian throne, the dominion of which extended from the Baltic 
Sea to the Adriatic. Considerable intellectual progress was also 
made, and the University of Buda was founded in this reign. 
Louis left two daughters: Maria betrothed toSigismund of Luxem- 
burg, afterwards emperor; and Hedwig, who subsequently married 
Jagellon, Grand Duke of Lithuania. This failure of issue male 
involved the kingdom in many troubles, and resulted in the sepa- 
ration of Poland from Hungary. During the minority of Maria, 
the government was conducted by the queen dowager and the 
palatin Gare ; but being very unpopular, the States sent an em- 
bassy to Charles King of Naples to offer him the crown. Charles, 
who was a kinsman to the young queen, accepted the offer, and 
was crowned at Budain 1386, A reaction of popular feeling, how- 
ever, soon arose in behalf of the young princess, and Gare and the 
queen-mother treacherously invited the king to their apartment, 
under pretence of showing him a letter from Sigismund, resigning 
pretension to the throne, and he was killed by an assassin in 
their service. But a terrible revenge overtook the murderers. 
The queens, accompanied by the palatin, having occasion to 
journey into Lower Hungary, Hiornard, the governor of Croatia, 
who owed his rise to the murdered king, hastily assembling a 
body of troops, surprised the royal cavalcade. The palatin and 
his attendants were instantly put to death; the dowager queen, 
after the most humiliating appeals for mercy, was drowned in 
the river Boseth, and the young princess was cast into a frightful 
dungeon. Sigismund, who had heen living in retirement in Bo- 
hemia, put himself at the head of some troops, and, entering 
Hungary, was well received by the nobles. Hiornard thereupon 
relaxed the severity of his treatment of his royal prisoner, and 
even offered to set her at liberty if she would procure his pardon. 
This she promised; and she was escorted to Buda, and received 
amidst public rejoicings. Sigismund, who was then but twenty 
years of age, was soon after crowned king of Hungary; but 
despite the guarantee his queen had given, the governor of 
Croatia and his followers were put to death.with great cruelty. 
The queen died very soon after these transactions; and Sigis- 
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mund commenced a series of the most tyrannical persecutions 
against all who had supported the ill-fated King of Naples. The 
Count Stephen Contus, and many of the principal magnates, were 
seized and beheaded with cold-blooded malignity. This barbarous 
murder excited the princes and nobles so much, that they one 
after the other took up arms against the tyrant. We have 
detailed these tragical events, because they mark the commence- 
ment of a series of troubles which afflicted Hungary for cen- 
turies. Bajazet, Sultan of the Turks, profiting by the internal 
dissensions of the country, invaded Hungary, and seized Nico- 
polis, onthe Danube. Sigismund having applied for foreign aid, 
France sent a fine army to his assistance, commanded by the son 
of the Duke of Burgundy, and comprising the Count D’Eu the 
constable, Jean de Vienne admiral, and Jean le Maingre Bou- 
cicaut, marshal of France, and the flower of her chivalry. Men 
of other nations and all arms joined the host of 100,000 soldiers 
which Sigismund led against the Turk. 

* [ls firent du commencement des actions d’une valeur incroy- 
able,” says the historian Mezeray, when alluding to this enter- 
prise of his countrymen, “ mais leurs folies et leur dissolution les 
rendirent ridicules aux Turcs mémes.”* The Christians met 
with some partial successes at first, which they abused by mur- 
dering the prisoners whom they captured. Having besieged 
Nicopolis, Bajazet the Thunderbolt marched to its relief; and in 
the battle of Nicopolis, on the 28th of September, 1396, the 
allies were signally defeated. Bajazet made terrible reprisals on 
his captives. Sigismund, instead of making exertions to repair 
this disaster, sank into luxurious repose, which further alienated 
his nobility to such an extent that, in 1401, they seized and 
detained him prisoner. In 1410, the captive, having gained the 
ears of his guards, succeeded in escaping into Bohemia ; whence 
he soon returned, with a force which enabled him to remount his 
throne. Sigismund was one who profited by the bitter lessons of 
misfortune, for the remainder of his Hungarian rule was charac- 
terized by moderation and justice. His election to the head 
of the Germanic Empire, in 1411, belongs to general history. 
Hungary continued to be ravaged by the Turks; and Sigis- 
mund’s last military achievement was to lead the Hussites 
against the infidels, with considerable success. By his second 
queen, Barbara of Cilley, whose gallantries are celebrated in 
story, Sigismund left one daughter, Elizabeth, married to Albert, 
Duke of Austria. The nomination of this prince made hy 
Sigismund as his successor, was confirmed by the States. 








* * Abrégé Chronologique de I’Histoire de France,’ iii. 151. 
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Amurath, the Turkish Sultan, having entered Bulgaria, and 
laid siege to Sideravia, Albert marched against him; but a 
violent dysentery put an end to his short reign, in 1439. 
He left his queen pregnant with Ladislas the Fifth, commonly 
called Ladislas Posthumus. 

At this period the famous name of John Hunnyades ap- 
pears in history. This chivalrous soldier was a Wallachian, 
surnamed Corvinus, from the place of his birth. Having 
rendered Hungary essential service in the defence of the borders 
against the Turks, he acquired high reputation, and influ- 
ence in the nation. The Turks again ravaged Hungary, and 
alarmed Christendom. Through the influence of Hunnyades, 
Wladislas, King of Poland, was raised to the throne, and Hunny- 
ades was made Vayvode of Transylvania and chief leader of the 
army. A solemn truce, concluded between Wladislas and the 
Sultan for ten years, having been broken, at the instigation of 
Julian, the papal legate, and on the papal morality that “no 
faith is to be kept with heretics,” the fatal battle of Warnau, in 
Moldavia, was fought in 1444, in which the Polish and Hungarian 
host were completely worsted, and Whladislas perished. Hun- 
nyades was elected captain-general and governor of the kingdom, 
which he ruled gloriously for ten years. In the meantime, the 
Emperor Frederic III., to whom the guardianship of the young 
Ladislas, son of King Albert, had been committed, delaying to 
restore his ward to the Hungarian nation, Hunnyades marched 
against the emperor at Neustad, and compelled him to come to 
terms of accommodation; by which the prince was placed under 
the guardianship of his maternal uncle, the Count Ulric, of Cilley; 
but Ladislas tasted little of the sweets or bitters of power, for he 
died at Prague in his 18th year. Hungary was again ravaged by 
the Turks, under Mahomet I., the successor of Amurath. Then 
it was that Hunnyades marched to the relief of Belgrade, and 
gained his celebrated victory; and the “joyful nations,” to quote 
the words of Gibbon, “celebrated Hunnyades and Belgrade as 
the bulwarks of Christendom.” Buta month after that event, 
Hunnyades died in 1456; and two years later, the nation elected 
his son, Matthias Corvinus, to the throne.* The character 
of Matthew has been painted in glowing colours by the his- 
torians of his court.t Learning was patronised, and flourished; 
the country enjoyed much prosperity; Matthew gained new 

* This occurred on the death of Ladislas, in the preceding year. Matthew 
was not a complete constitutional king for some years, inasmuch as the Emperor 
Frederic, a pretender to the Hungarian throne, held the insignia of royalty, 
which he had obtained from Ladislas. 

t See Bonfinius III., 1, and Galeotti (librarian to King M :tthew), ‘ De 
Jocose dictis ac factis regis Matt. Corvini.’ 
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dominions and regained several provinces lost by his predecessors; 
and one of his achievements was the expulsion of the Turks from 
Bosnia. Matthew died in 1490; and Whladislas, of Bohemia, 
grandson of Albert and Elizabeth, was elected king by the States. 
[lis reign was unfortunate, and the country was sorely troubled 
by internal dissensions and Turkish invasion. An attempt was 
made in 1505, by Count Zapoyla, a powerful magnate, to pass an 
act in the assembly of the States to revive an ancient law, to the 
effect, that in the event of the failure of the royal line, the choice 
of a sovereign should be limited to natives of Hungary. The 
opposition of the royal party led to an insurrection, which was 
not quelled till 1512, nor without the aid of the emperor. 
Wladislas was succeeded by his son Louis, a youth who fell at 
the battle of Mohacs, in 1526, when Solyman defeated and drove 
the élite of the Magyar chivalry into the fatal swamp of Czetze. 
On this event, the party which had supported Zapoyla now 
declared for his succession to the throne. ‘This nobleman had 
previously persecuted the Protestants, who had become a numerous 
denomination in the state; and they now threw their influence 
into the scale in favour of Ferdinand of Austria, brother to the 
Emperor Charles V., who had acquired a family connexion with 
Hungary, through marriage with the Princess Anna, daughter of 
Wladislas.* A civil war ensued, in which Ferdinand was the 
victor, and at an assembly of the States, in 1547, he was placed 
on the throne,t which ever since has been occupied by his 
descendants, the Emperors of Germany or Austria, &c., and 
Kings of Hungary. 

The history of the Hungarian monarchy is, from this point, 
included in that of Austria. On the history of the Hungarian 
nation it is not necessary that we should here dwell. It presents 
a long series of invasions by their active enemies the Turks, and 
of bold encroachments on the national liberties on the part of 
the sovereigns; but there are some points of political import- 
ance which it will be convenient to detail. 

From the accession of Ferdinand I., till the Hungarian throne 





* The marital fortunes of this lucky house were celebrated in a popular 
Latin couplet— 

Rella gerant alii, tu foelix Austria nube; 
Que dat Mars aliis, hae tibi regna Venus. 

ft On the abdication of Charles V., in 1556, Ferdinand was raised to the 
Imperial throne. 

{ The gender is not, perhaps, historically correct; but it is so constitution- 
ally. The “moriamur pro reve nostro Maria Theresa” of the enthusiastic 
nobility has been laughed at as a Hungarian bull; but it was in reality a legal 
or constitutional expression, which probably had its origin in the tradition of 
the preference given to the male line, in the compact made with Arpad. 
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was made hereditary in the house of Hapsburg in 1687, seven 
princes had ruled over the country in the following succession: — 
Ferdinand I., 1526—virtually (or by formal recognition, in 1547) 
to 1564; Maximilian, 1564-1572 ; Rodolph, 1572-1611, all in 
succession of primogeniture. Matthias II., his brother, 1607 to 
1618, when he relinquished the crown in favour of his cousin- 
german, Ferdinand II., 1618-1625. Ferdinand III., his son, 
1625-1655 ; Leopold, from 1655-1687, when he abdicated in 
favour of his son Joseph. * 

Shortly after the accession of Maximilian, he was compelled to 
take arms against John Sigismund, prince of Transylvania, 
vassal to the Sultan, who aspired to the Hungarian throne. 
After the capture of ‘Tokay and some other places, a peace was 
concluded, and John transferred his feudality from the Turks to the 
emperor. That prince died shortly afterwards; and Stephen 
Bathori, elected as his successor by the States of Transylvania, 
renewed the treaty. A war with the Turks succeeded, who laid 
siege to the city of Sigath on the Sclavonian frontier, bravely 
defended by Count Zerini, who with 300 men of Spartan valour, 
made a sally, and died with glory. The town fell in 1566, 
although Maximilian was close by with a large army. The king 
ingloriously abandoned the war, and concluded a truce for eight 
years. Amurath III., successor to Solyman, the party to the 
truce, following the Christian example set his ancestors in 
the previous century, broke the truce, and invaded Croatia in 
1592. Rodolph beat one army, killing or drowning 12,000 
men. Amurath, however, entered Hungary with another large 
force, and committed great ravages. Rodolph advanced towards 
Belgrade, and gave battle to the infidels, signally defeated them, 
and killed 12,000 of their most warlike Janizaries. The Impe- 
rial forces captured many places of great strength, which had 
long remained in the hands of the Turks; and in the pitched 
battle of Hatvan, in 1594, they were again victorious. The war 
was conducted with great spirit by the Archduke Matthias, till 
1606, when an advantageous peace was concluded. In 1604, an 
arrangement was concluded with Stephen Botschay, a Hungarian 
noble of the Calvinistic faith, by which the Catholics, Lutherans, 
and Calvinists were to have equally the free privilege of religious 
worship in Hungary. The reign of Matthias was tranquil and 
prosperous ; but his policy towards the Protestants, in the end, 
involved Hungary in the troubles of the Thirty years’ war. While 
the Protestants of the empire composing the evangelical union, 





* The regnal years of Hungary and of the Empire do not correspond ; for in 
almost every instance, as before stated in the text, the heir-apparent was elected 
and crowned im-the lifetime of the king. 
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were supporting the Palatin Frederic against Ferdinand II., 
Bethlem Gabor, Prince of Transylvania, on the invocation of 
the Hungarian Protestants, who offered to support him for the 
crown, entered the country in 1620, at the head of 60,000 troops, 
composed of Turks, Tartars, and men of other nations; but his 
efforts were badly seconded, and after an army had been sent 
against him, he concluded a truce, in which he resigned all pre- 
tension to the crown, and received very advantageous terms. 
He died in 1629. After the base assassination of Wallenstein, 
the King of Hungary took command of the Imperial troops up 
to the pacification of Prague. 

In 1663, Hungary was again invaded by the Grand Vizier 
Kupruli, at the head of 100,000 Turks, and defeated by Monte- 
cuculi, at the great battle of St. Godard on the Raab, in the fol- 
lowing year. As Hungary was then threatened with serious 
internal troubles, the king was fain to conclude a peace as speedily 
as possible. The policy of Leopold was most despotic; his aim 
was to subvert the national institutions of Hungary, and bring 
the country completely under Imperial sway. Under pretence 
that a conspiracy had been formed against the life of the emperor, 
several of the leading magnates of the kingdom were put to death. 
The brave and high-spirited people, unable to bear the oppres- 
sion of this despot, flew to arms. The king sent General Sporth 
with a large force against the insurgents. That commander, aided 
by the Marquis of Baden and Prince Charles of Lorraine, treated 
the Hungarians with great rigour. After a brief but brave strug- 
gle, the patriots were compelled to succumb to the fortune of war. 
But, though conquered, they were not won; their affections were 
alienated, and the House of Austria never permanently regained 
the love of the Hungarian people. So intolerable was the Ger- 
man rule of Leopold, that the struggle was renewed in 1679. The 
leaders of the national party assembled secretly, drew up a plan of 
action, and engaged in their interest the Prince Abassi of Transyl- 
vania, who aided them with a large body of troops, under the com- 
mand of the famous Count Emerik Tekeli. When the emperor-king 
heard the news, he sent a numerous army against the insurgents, 
who were defeated in several engagements. In their extremity, 
they applied to and obtained aid from the Sultan Mahomet VI., 
stipulated in a treaty by which Tekeli was to become King of 
Hungary, and pay tribute to the Sultan. Tekeli, in the mean- 
time, was elected king by his party. In the spring of 1683, the 
Grand Vizier Kara Mustapha entered Hungary with a magnifi- 
cent army of 280,000 men, with the design of marching on and 
besieging the Imperial capital itself. In his terror, Leopold 
sought and obtained the military alliance of John Sobieski, King 
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of Poland. The ‘lurks advanced in their conquering progress on 
the right bank of the Danube, and Tekeli on the left. The Duke 
of Lorraine was sent, at the head of the Imperialists, to prevent a 
junction of the invading armies, in which he was successful. 
About the middle of July, the Turks invested the city of Vienna, 
defended by a force of 65,000 men and armed citizens. Sobieski, 
with his own troops and those of Saxony, Bavaria, and the Circles, 
to the number of 64,000, attacked the besiegers with great fury, 
who simultaneously with a defensive movement assaulted the city 
with 20,000 soldiers. The Ottomans, seized by one of those unac- 
countable panics which at times prostrate the moral and physical 
powers of armed hosts, fled, and Vienna was saved. Sobieski 
followed them to the plain of Barkan, where they were agian 
signally defeated. But the noble Poles, when they had van- 
quished “ the enemies of Christendom,” had done enough for 
duty and for glory; they would not fight against men who were 
in arms for the defence of their national liberties. Sobieski, 
therefore, persuaded the Duke of Lorraine, the Imperial com- 
mander, to listen to proposals for peace; and in the tent of the 
Polish Lion, the following demands were made by the Vice- 
Chancellor of Hungary :—The confirmation of the ancient 
liberties and institutions of the Hungarians ; liberty of conscience ; 
the restitution of confiscated property ; the convocation of a free 
Diet ; winter quarters,and a suspension of arms pending the 
negotiations ; and, lastly, a confirmation of the lordship of Tekeli 
in the territorial possession which he had acquired in the preceding 
year. The Duke of Lorraine replied that he had not power to 
grant the terms, and Sobieski quitted the field. The Hungarian 
war, and successive incursions of the Turks, engaged the Imperial 
arms; until the peace of Carlowitz, concluded on the 26th of 
January, 1699, freed the emperor from the attacks of the latter. 

Down to 1687, the throne, although practically confined to the 
House of Lorraine, was elective by the States of the kingdom, and to 
ensure the succession to that house, it had been the practice with 
the emperor to secure the Hungarian throne by the election and 
coronation of his heir during his lifetime. By his later victories 
over the Turks, and by the capture of all the principal strongholds 
of the kingdom, Leopold acquired great power and legisiative 
influence in the country, which was in fact under the domination 
of a German army. He convoked a Diet at Presburg, composed 
of men nearly all devoted to his interests. A number of Hun- 
garian magnates, who had come up to the capital to plead the 
cause of their country, were seized by Leopold on the pretext 
that they had been engaged in correspondence with the Count 
Tekeli, then living in the Turkish dominions. Many of them were 
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dragged from the churches, and some even from their bed-cham- 
bers. No tittle of the charge was proved against them, and the 
died without one word of confession extorted from their lips. The 
Diet was kept under the most rigid constraint, and was compelled 
to assent to whatever the court dictated. Nevertheless, some of 
the members had the courage to refuse to exercise their suffrages; 
and Leopold, in the full license of despotism, with a stroke of his 
pen repealed the electoral formalities of seven centuries. On a 
pretended resolution of the Diet, he founded and issued an edict, 
declaring that the choice of the kingdom had fallen on the Arch- 
Duke Joseph as their legitimate sovereign. The hand that dared 
to strike this blow against the primal privileges of the Hungarian 
nation, was not scrupulous in cutting down other ancient laws to 
suit his despotic purposes. The patriots remonstrated earnestly, 
and fought and died bravely ; but the Imperial troops carried out 
the imperious will of their master, and the crown became here- 
ditary in the house of Austria. 

The popular struggle for national independence was continued, 
in the beginning of the next century, with the same zeal of 
purpose, but uncertainty of process, which had previously cha- 
racterized the military efforts of the insurgents. Under the 
leadership of Prince Rakoczy, they baffled all the efforts of 
the Imperial court to subdue them. Proposals of peace were 
made on these the principal terms, that notwithstanding the result 
of the pretended Diet of Presburg in 1687, the Hungarian nation 
should exercise their ancient liberty of choosing their king after 
the death of Joseph, and that meanwhile he should take a new 
oath of fealty to the constitution; that Catholics and Protestants 
should enjoy equal religious liberty; that a general amnesty 
should be granted to all who had been in arms against Austria ; 
freedom of commerce and from taxes, except those imposed by 
the States ; that three months after the ratification of the proposed 
treaty, a general Diet should be held to determine the laws of the 
nation, and to restore those which had been arbitrarily abrogated ; 
that a Diet should be triennially, or oftener if necessary, convened 
to deliberate on the affairs of the nation; and that the Diet 
should nominate one or two deputies to reside at Vienna in the 
capacity of counsellors of the King of Hungary, to assist in the 
administration of affairs concerning the kingdom. A mediation 
ensued on the part of Great Britain and the States-General of 
Holland, respectively represented by Mr. Stepney and the 
Count Rechteren. The emperor-king was desirous to draw his 
troops from Hungary, in order to employ them against France 
and Spain, and a meeting of plenipotentiaries was accordingly 
held at Chemnitz, in Upper Hungary. The Imperialists, how- 
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ever, in insisting that Tekeli should relinquish his rank as prince 
of Transylvania, prevented the conclusion of the treaty. 
Meantime, in 1705, the Empcror Leopold went to the great 
jadgment-har of kings and tyrants. His son, Joseph 1. of 
Hungary, became Empercr of Germany. Joseph made an offer 
of peace to the Hungarian insurgents, in which he proposed to 
restore confiscated Protestant property; to convoke a general 
Diet, at which all grievances should be stated in writing; that the 
liberties, privileges, and prerogatives of the nation should be 
established and confirmed, in as far as they did not interfere with 
the hereditary succession to the crown; the convocation of Diets 
triennially ; an examination of the claims of the Prince Rakoczy- 
and the other patriot leaders; a general amnesty; and, lastly, 
that, within five months, the Hungarians should lay down their 
arms, on penalty of losing all benefit under the treaty. But the 
leaders were not so easily to be persuaded to place themselves at 
the mercy of a faithlesscourt. A grand council of the patriot 
Hungarians was held, when it was resolved that they should on no 
pretence lay down their arms, until they had first obtained their 
demands. They likewise declared that the Protestant religion 
should be maintained in the country; that the proceedings of the 
Diet held at Presburg in 1687 were illegal and contrary to the 
written law of Hungary; that they must be annulled, and the 
ancient liberty to choose their king, whenever a vacancy occurred, 
restored to the people; that without the express permission of the 
Diet no troops should garrison the country but those of Hungary; 
and that all offices of trust should be filled by Hungarians, unless 
the Diet specially declared that signal service to the state entitled 
foreigners toreward. 'The members of the council themselves so- 
lemnly swore to observe these resolutions, and to treat as criminals 
and traitors to their country all who should abandon the confedera- 
tion, or enter into any separate treaty with the Imperial court. 
The war still continued, and the insurgents increased in numbers 
as wellas in the earnestness of theirdemands. Joseph convoked 
a Diet at Presburg in 1708, but the result only tended to show 
him the firm resolve the nation had made to resist the Imperial 
despotism. The patriots were beaten at Trentschin, but on the 
other hand, General Heisler was obliged to raise the siege of 
Neuhausel. The struggle proceeded, and by the end of 1710 
the insurgents lost, with but one considerable exception, all 
the positions they had gained. In 1711 Joseph died, and 
during the interregnum of six months, when the dowager Empress 
Eleonora Magdalen administered power in all the hereditary states, 
a pacification was accomplished. By the treaty of Zaturar on the 
29th of April, 1711,all the property confiscated during the troubles 
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was restored to the lawful.owners; the Protestants had accorded 
to them liberty of worship and conscience, and a confirmation 
was made of all the national liberties and privileges. 

Charles III. (Charles VI. of Germany) suceeeded his father. 
Of the events of this reign it is unnecessary here to speak, more 
than of the Pragmatic Sanction of 13th April, 1713, by which 
Charles regulated the order of Austrian succession in favour of 
males,—failing whom, females; and in failure of both, to the Arch- 
duchesses, daughters of the Emperor Joseph, to the Queen of 
Portugal, and to the other daughters of Joseph, and their descend- 
ants in perpetuity. The Diet accepted this line of succession ; 
and on the death of Charles, his daughter, the famous Maria 
Theresa, married to Francis of Lorraine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
came to the throne, and the Hungarian States took the oaths of 
allegiance. This princess, by her voluntary recognition of the 
ancient laws and liberties of Hungary, and by her personal 
qualities and troubles, won the hearts of the chivalrous Magyars. 
How she invoked and secured their aid in the hour of her need, 
is one of the golden pages of history. The great European war 
which followed the extinction of the Austrian house as emperors 
of Germany, contributed to place the husband of Maria Theresa 
on the Imperial throne, as Francis I., after the death of the 
Emperor Charles VII., in 1746. Joseph II. succeeded to the 
Hungarian kingdom. In an earnest desire for that system of 
centralisation, or bureaucratic rule, at Vienna, which has ever 
since been the policy of the Imperial Court, he made many 
attempts to amalgamate or incorporate Hungary with Austria ; 
but the nation boldly and successfully resisted them; and in 1790, 
the Diet of Presburg exacted from him an express recognition of 
their rights, i in Article 10 of which he solemnly declared—* That 
Hungary is a free and independent nation in her entire system of 
legislation and administration, and not subject to any other State 
or any other people, but that she shall always have her own 
separate existence and constitution, and shall consequently be 
governed by kings crowned according to her national laws and 
customs.” It is to. defend these rights that the Hungarian 
nation, in this year of 1849, are now in arms. 

From this sketch of the political history of Hungary, it will 
be seen that the throne was elective from the accession of 
Ferdinand I. in 1526, to the coercion of the Diet at Presburg in 
1687, by Leopold. By force of the Imperial arms, the here- 
ditary succession of the Austrian house was maintained in the 
male line till the failure of the heirs of King Charles III. 
transferred it to a female—Maria Theresa, under the Pragmatic 
Sanction. In Francis of Lorraine, the male line was restored, 
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and has since continued in the house of Hapsburg Lorraine. 
Hungary was never conquered by Austria. Moreover, it has 
been a constitutional requirement as well under the hereditary as 
the elective system of monarchy, that the king must swear 
fealty to the constitution, and be crowned king with all the 
solemnities required by custom of the kingdom. The monarch 
might be king de facto, by succession or might of arms; but de 
jure, he was not recognised as sovereign till he had fulfilled 
the conditions of the constitution. The Pragmatic Sanction only 
provided that Hungary should accept the terms of succession 
therein stipulated; it altered not the political relations of the 
two countries, nor did it affect the ancient constitution of Hun- 
gary. The declaration of Joseph II., and the svlemn oaths 
sworn at their coronation by all his successors, are all additional 
guarantees and proofs of Hungarian independence. Hungary, 
therefore, is not an Austrian province, but a free and independent 
nation.* 

As one of the political institutions of Hungary, we must pause 
for a moment to describe the establishment of a military govern- 
ment on the Turkish frontier, which has remained in all its in- 
tegrity to the present day, and has served as a powerful aid to 
Austrian influence in the country. We allude to the military 
komitats or colonies of the frontier, devised and established by 
Prince Eugene during the Turkish wars, and considerably im- 
proved in the system of working, at a later period, by the French 
Marshal, Lascey. The “ Granz comitates,” as they are termed 
in Austrian phrase, extend from New Orsova on the Danube, 
opposite the south-western boundary of Transylvania, to the 
Adriatic, a distance, to follow the boundary line, of not less than 
500 miles, The maximum breadth is thirty miles; and the coun- 
try is politically, or rather strategetically, divided into fourteen 
komitats. The government, in fact, every thing connected with 
this territory, is peculiar to itself. There is a governor or com- 
mander-in-chief at Peterwardein, and subordinate to him are 
several generals of district. All the land belongs to the crown; 
and it is portioned out to the inhabitants on a military tenure. 


* A monarchical event in our own history, mutatis mutandis, is a case in 
point. When James VI. of Scotland, by the death of Elizabeth, became 
James I. of England, England did not therefore become a Scottish province, 
nor vice versd. What would the independent citizens and stout ’prentices 
of London, or the brave old yeomen of the provinces have said and done, had 
the British Solomon led the kilted caterans and borderers (mitigated proto- 
types of Jellachich’s murdering red mantles) to force England to become a 
Caledonian province? The parallel will hold good if we suppose a like folly 
in any Scoto-Anglian king down to the legislative union of the two countries, 
when they became Great Britain, 
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Every man is a peasant-suldier. In peace each county must keep 
on foot two battalions, of 1,200 men each; in war the number is 
increased to four. In case of exigency, the emperor may call 
out every man between the ages of 18 and 36. All above and 
below that age, capable of bearing arms, must arm for local 
defence. In peace the emperor has, therefore, always at his 
disposal 30,000 admirably disciplined infantry, which by a mere 
order from the War Department may be increased to 60,000, 
without seriously affecting the defence of the border. ‘The men 
cultivate the soil, and once a week assume the garb and arms of 
soldiers, and are splendidly drilled in companies. Once a month 
they are exercised in battalion. Along the whole of the frontier, 
a regular chain of posts is established night and day, on a system 
of as rigid observation as if an enemy were in front. Each county 
is governed by colonels, majors, captains, lieutenants, serjeant- 
majors, serjeants, and corporals, who each has his department of 
office allotted to him; and to such perfection is the super- 
vision carried, that the most private affairs of every man are known 
and registered. Civil and judicial functions are performed by 
the chiefs. In short, it is a military colony, governed with 
Spartan discipline and severity—an institution, the sole end and 
purpose of which was and is to train a race of soldiers for the 
service of the Imperial state. These men know no duty but ser- 
vices to the emperor; no law but obedience to the commands of 
their military superiors.* 

Up to this point we have been detailing the successions and 
transactions of kings and nobles; let us now see what has been 
the condition, political and social, of the great mass of the people. 
That the legislative constitution was essentially aristocratical, 
must have been apparent to the reader in our brief statement of 
its composition. The upper Table was entirely noble in its 
elements, either by birth in its laity, or position in the ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries. In the lower Table noble birth prevailed, for 
the members for the komitats were the representatives of an 
inferior, because an untitled nobility, and of their order or class.+ 


* The curious reader is sted, for onalinn eine as to the details 
of the system, to the work of Marshal Marmont, who was governor in the 
Southern Sclavonian district during the occupation of the country by Napoleon. 

+ “ Of these (the county constituency) very many are, in point of fact, mere 
peasants, whom the misfortunes or imprudence of their ancestors have reduced 
to poverty; but all must have noble blood in their veins, for it is an honourable 
descent, and not the possession of lands or houses which entitles a man to 
exercise the elective franchise in Hungary. Such poor nobles are of course 
controiled and managed by their wealthier neighbours, who, when the season 
of an election comes round, deal with them pretty much as our own candidates 
and their committees deal with the poor voters in boroughs. There is pro- 
digious feasting at the castle—there is no end of magnanimous declarations— 
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The only democratic element in the legislature was the burghal 
or city representatives; and that, if political terms are to be taken 
according to electoral and non-electoral proportions, was essen- 
tially oligarchical. But all discussion on this point is precluded 
by the statistics of the case; for of the persons either having 
influence in, or an electoral influence on the Hungarian Diet, the 
aggregate hardly exceeded 200,000 souls—about the number 
composing the electoral colleges of France under Louis Philippe. 
Two hundred thousand males alone enjoyed the liberties, rights, 
and privileges of the Hungarian constitution; all other classes 
and conditions of men were beyond the pale of citizenship. 
Political duties they had abundantly allotted to them in the 
exclusive payment of the taxes of the state, and in the military 
service of the Honved when an “ insurrection” or general muster 
was required for the defence of the country; but political rights 
they had none; not even in the sense attached to the unmeaning 
phrase of a “ virtual representation,” beyond a limited protection 
by the common law of the land. 

When we come to look at the more social aspect of the posi- 
tion of the people, we are compelled to admit that the peasant 
class—the great bulk of the population—were socially and politi- 
cally in serfdom. The Hungarian peasantry corresponded in some 
respects to the second class of Roman slaves—the adscripti, or 
adscriptii—who were bound to perpetual service in cultivating a 
particular field or farm, and who were rather slaves to that farm 
than to the owner of it; so that he could not transfer his right in 
them without alienating the farm to which they were astricted or 
bound. In some respects, also, they corresponded to the ancient 
naviti, or bondsmen of Scotland.* The Rev. Mr. Gleig’s account 
of his visit to Hungary in 1837, an impartial and unpretending 
work, contains several graphic sketches of Hungarian manners, 
so life-like, that one regrets that pen so competent for the task 
had not entered more fully into the subject. Mr. Gleig’s tour 
was limited to an excursion in the Carpathian district of the 





no lack of brilliant and spirit-stirring speeches ; under the influence of which, 
and of the wine and strong drinks that accompany them, the pauper eidelman 
becomes a hero in his own eyes. But alas! political gratitude is not more 
enduring in Hungary than elsewhere. The crisis has its course, and the scion 
of a glorious race,—the representative of a family which followed Almus to 
the Thiess, and gave the coronet to Aspad,—goes back to his hovel, and his 
daily toil, and his filth, and his wretchedness, there to chew the cud of bitter 
fancy, till the return of an electioncering season shall call him forth once more to 
act a part upon the stage of life.’—Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary visited 
in 1837. By the Reverend G. R. Gleiy, M.A., Chaplain to the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea; vol. ii. p. 408. 

* See Reg. Maj., ii.,c. 12, s. 45; quoted in ‘Erskine’s Inst.,’ ii., c. 2, s. 60, 
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north-western corner; to a brief sojourn in the ancient and mo- 
dern capitals ; toa voyage down the Danube to Semlin; and toa 
rapid ride thence along the military frontier, through Sclavonia 
and Croatia to Hungary’s sole sea-port, Fiume. But as he jour- 
neyed as a pedestrian in the north, with keen and intelligent 
observation, he had many opportunities of obtaining information ; 
and his pictures are acknowledged to be faithful. One or two 
extracts from his work will convey some notion of the politico- 
social position of the people down to the radical changes in the 
Hungarian constitution made by the Diet in 1847-48. 


“The people, properly so called,” says Mr. Gleig, writing in 1838, 
“the peasants who cultivate the soil, the mechanics who construct the 
dwellings, the artisans who fabricate the household utensils, the wearing 
apparel, the carriages, the ships, the machinery, these are precisely in 
the condition of Gurth and Wamba, in Sir Walter Scott’s romance of 
Ivanhoe. In the rural districts, every man whom you meet, provided 
he be neither a noble nor a soldier, belongs to somebody.* He has no 
rights of his own. He is a portion of another man’s chattels: he is 
bought and sold with the land, as if he were a horse or an ox. On 
him, too, all the common burdens of the state are thrown. If the par- 
liament vote an increase of the taxes, it is from the peasants that these 
taxes are wrung: for the lord takes care, though he himself pay imme- 
diately, that he shall be indemnified by the deduction which he makes 
from his serf’s allowances. It is the same spirit which provides that 
the peasantry who make the roads, and, by the labour of their hands, 
keep them in repair, shall be the only class of persons of whom toll is 
anywhere exacted. An eidelman in his chariot passes free through 
every barrier; a poor peasdnt’s waggon is stopped at each, till the full 
amount of mout, as it is called, has been settled. But this is not all. 
Till the year 1835, each landed proprietor possessed over his peasantry 
an almost unlimited power of punishment, into his manner of exer- 
cising which no human being ever took the trouble to inquire. Accord- 
ingly, you still find, as an appendage to each mansion, a prison with 
its bolts and chains and other implements of torture ; while the rod was 
as freely applied to the backs of delinquents, real or imaginary, as ever 
the whip made acquaintance with the persons of our own negroes in 
a West Indian sugar-field.” 


In his descriptions of the domestic arrangements of a Hunga- 
rian country gentleman, which Mr. Gleig aptly compares to those 
of the Highland laird of half a century ago, there are some traits 

* In the astricted sense mentioned in the text. 

+ There was one exemption to the general exception of the nobility from 
taxation, and it marked, in an odd way, the connexion of the Church with the 
State in Hungary. The church militant, or rather the prelates, as the posses- 
sors of the sees, were taxed to support the principal fortresses of the kingdom. 
Imagine Harry of Exeter being compelled to pay annually a tenth of his 
episcopal revenue for the repair of the Tower ! 
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worthy of note. The eidelman, or “squire,” was surrounded by 
an endless number of retainers, who each, according to his ability, 
contributed country produce, not as goodwill offerings, but as the 
feudal perquisites which the chief claimed :— 


“ The precise amount, either of labour or of tribute, which the 
landowner might exact from his serfs or peasants, was never fixed by 
any pretext, either of law or custom, till 1764. It was then that 
Maria Theresa published her Urbarium, a mere royal proclamation, to 
which the Diet never gave its sanction, but which, being adopted as 
a standard of justice, has ever since obtained universal observance. 
Accordingly, a full farm is now estimated to contain twenty-five acres 
of arable land, and of grass as much as a man shall be able to mow in 
twelve days. For this the tenant pays annually a ninth of his whole 
produce, as well as of all lambs, kids, and bees, which he may rear 
upon his farm, two chickens, two capons, twelve eggs, and half a pound 
of butter. Moreover, he is bound to furnish to his landlord during 
the year an hundred and eleven days’ labour with a pair of hands, as 
well as one day’s service in every week with a waggon and four horses. 
Then again, when the proprietor marries, or a child is born to him, or 
his son takes a wife, or a new incumbent is inducted, a donation of 
poultry, or corn, or some other species of produce, becomes due; 
while, to sum up all, the peasant’s whole property, should he die with- 
out natural heirs, is immediately seized upon by his landlord. On the 
other hand, a peasant once put in possession of a farm, becomes almost 
as much a fixture there as if the land were his own freehold. If he 
leave sons behind him, they succeed to the occupancy, of course 
sharing it among them till it is split into mere shreds, and uniting 
their means to make good the tribute that is due, and without a faithful 
discharge of which they are liable to punishment. All the serfs on a 
landowner’s property are not, however, farmers. There are multitudes 
who inhabit cottages only, and who find a subsistence, as well as they 
ean, from their gardens and their labour. Each of these pays to the 
landowner one florin, or two shillings yearly, as the rent of his cottage, 
and eighteen days’ labour in the fields. During the remaining three 
hundred and forty-seven days he is paid for his exertions. But 
though every landowner in Hungary is likewise a farmer on a large 
scale, it rarely happens that, in the dull season of the year, very many 
of these poor creatures do not find it a hard matter to earn the scan- 
tiest subsistence; for all the rights of hunting, shooting, and fishing 
belong strictly to the lords of the soil; nay, the woods themselves 
being theirs, except where townships may have obtained them, the 
very acorns are reserved exclusively for feeding the swine of the great 
proprietors.” 


The forstban is another privilege enjoyed by all nobles and 
government functionaries, that is of impressing the horses of the 
peasantry in travelling. They are paid, it is true: but the system 
is most vexatious during the operations of harvest. The villages 
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and habitations of the peasantry, especially amongst the Sclavo- 
nian population of the highlands, are squalid and unhealthy. The 
habits of the peasant are gregarious. In the fertile plains one 
vast tract of golden corn is bounded only by the horizon, and the 
weary traveller may journey far in fields of boundless plenty, ere 
he is cheered by sight of human habitation. At remote intervals 
there are peasant towns—cities of hovels with serf citizens, 
varying from three to thirty thousand souls. There they herd 
together during the winter, till seed time calls them forth to the 
labour of husbandry, when they squat in rude huts till harvest- 
home. This gregarious practice had its origin in the fierce times 
when the great plains were ravaged by invading Turks. What 
was begun as necessity, has continued from the choice of a class 
too degraded, perhaps, to seek out even physical means of ele- 
vating their social state, or too poor and powerless to effect a 
change. But in the bounty of Providence, and in the march of 
liberal ideas, there is much hope, even for the peasant-serf of 
Hungary’s broad plains. It would seem that the feudal rule in 
Croatia is even more severe than in the palatinate; for some years 
ago, what threatened to be a fierce servile war was only put down 
by an overpowering military force. However, all attempts to 
draw distinctions in vassalage must be shadowy, for Mr. Gleig 
tells us that, in the household of the Prince-bishop of Kreutz, 
he saw men and women with logs and chains upon their ankles. 
It seems astonishing, under such an unequal distribution of 
power, and with slavery as a domestic institution, how the nobility 
succeeded so long in maintaining the integrity of their political 
constitution. It can only, we think, be attributed to the inces- 
sant engagement in foreign and domestic wars, and in a strong 
feeling of nationality in antagonism to Austria, and to the inces- 
sant attempts of that house to subdue the nation; for Magyar 
and Sclave forgot their antipathies of race in the necessity for 
union against the common enemy of both. 

Of the social and territorial position of the Hungarian aristo- 
cracy, it may be interesting to say a word or two. We have no 
data on which to determine the proprietary division of the soil ; 
but it was, up to 1847, very much smaller than the electoral con- 
stituency. Some of the nobility possess enormous territory, and 
plain country gentlemen are the owners of whole komitats. In 
as far as an abundant produce of corn, and wine, and flocks, the 
landowners are rich exceedingly ; but from the want of markets 
and good communications for export, they cannot be termed 
wealthy in the commercial sense. The nobles are exceedingly 
fond of grand equipages, equipments, and other forms of aristo- 
cratic display; and to procure the ready money necessary for the 
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indulgence of that taste, they make great sacrifices at the shrine 
of the Hebrew Mammon.* The Sidonias, great and small, are 
indeed, almost the only capitalists in Hungary. Mr. Gleig gives 
some curious instances of the money-power they possess over 
the needy nobility, and incidentally notices some striking pecu- 
liarities in the system of land tenure. The influence of the 
Caucasian does not tend to mitigate the vassalage of the astricted 
races. The Hungarian landowner enjoyed the undisputed right 
of sovereignty within his own domain. No one could open an 
inn or public-house except by permission of the great man. Nor 
could any man introduce alcoholic liquors without the lord’s per- 
mission. ‘Temperance is not a peasant virtue among the Sclaves, 
and here was a valuable and meet monopoly for the money-loving 
sons of Israel. 


“ Accordingly, the Jew, when applied to for a loan, invariably 
stipulates with the needy eidelman for the exclusive privilege of 
tenanting the inns upon his estate, and of retailing wine and spirits 
to his people. Once established, however, in the enjoyment of these 
rights, and he holds both lord and vassal at his mercy. The former 
dare notmove, lest the loan, with difficulty obtained, should be demanded 
back again ; while the latter, a slave to his appetite, may be either won 
to anything, or deterred from it, by the promise of a dram, or the 
refusal even to sellit. So far the power of the Jew is felt, and so far 
his privileges extend, but they go no farther. A Jew cannot, for 
example, become the avowed owner of a rood of land. He may en- 
cumber the noble’s estate so entirely, that the produce shall, in fact, 
become his own; or, should the produce be inadequate to cover the 
interest of the loans, he may even force the debtor to sell his lands, 
and himself take possession of the purchase-money. But he may not, 
in his own person, enter upon the occupation of these lands and retain 
them. Let him, indeed, renounce his religion, and this disability passes 
away. His reception of the sacrament of baptism puts him at once 
on a political level with other eidelmen; for it is curious enough that 
the descendants of Abraham, though utterly despised, are in Hungary 
treated as freemen.” 


The peculiarities of land tenure, and of the practice of the 
Hungarian law as affecting it, are these :— 


“Tt is a remarkable fact that, in Hungary, estates cannot, in strict 
propriety of speech, be sold at all. A man may burden his land with 
mortgages to any amount; and if he fail in paying the interest, or 
satisfying others of the creditor’s claims, the creditor may enter upon 
possession. But neither in this case, nor in the event of a special 
bargain, is the original owner supposed to forfeit, either for himself or 








* Prince Esterhazy’sdiamond-gemmed jacket was a nine days’ wonder in 
the kingdom of Cockaigne, some years ago. 
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his heirs, the right of recovery. A stranger purchases, in fact, but a 
thirty years’ occupancy, and no more; at the expiration of which, it is 
competent for the former proprietor, if he be alive—or, in the event 
of his death, for his nearest of kin—to commence proceedings of 
retriever. But it is much easier to begin a suit in Hungary, than to 
obtain a judgment. The courts, which consist of the magistracy of 
each county, afford the utmost imaginable facilities to delay. They 
hear every statement on both sides; they pause long and often, to 
weigh their relative plausibility ; they send back the suitors again and 
again to amend their pleas ; and when, at length, a decision is obtained, 
the party defeated may apply for a new trial, which is in no instance 
refused him. Finally, when all the quirks of the first tribunal are 
exhausted, an appeal lies elsewhere ; till the case comes at last before 
the supreme court in Pesth, where years may elapse before it be called 
on. The consequence is, that he who has once disposed of his pro- 
perty, because he was unable otherwise to sustain his credit, may, 
unless some extraordinary change in his circumstances befal, relin- 
quish all hope of ever recovering it. His right may be admitted 
everywhere—aye, even in the courts before which it is necessary to 
establish it; but the sort of proof required is so strange, and the 
process of deducing it so tedious and so expensive, that more than the 
value of the property at issue is sure to be expended in the prosecu- 
tion of the claim. 1 was told of several suits which had been pending 
for five-and-twenty years, and nobody appeared to anticipate that 
decisions would be obtained for five-and-twenty years longer.” 


Free trade in land was a point for the Hungarian reformer as 
well as at home. These details may seem irrelevant to a state- 
ment of the merits of the great Hungarian question now at issue; 
but it will presently be seen that they are of great importance in 
estimating the magnitude of the changes, social as well as political, 
which the popular party in Hungary have instituted within the 
last two years. 

Since the time of Joseph IJ. a movement in favour of large 
social reform has grown and gathered strength. The first im- 
portant point gained was under the administration of Count Sze- 
chenzi in 1835, who carried a measure in the Diet for the pro- 
tection of the serfs from the capricious violence of the nobles. 
Under that statute magistrates were appointed for each komitat, 
before whom delinquents must be brought, and without whose 
sanction the punishment of the lash could not legally be inflicted. 
The Hungarian Tories grumbled much at the change; and 
direful were the predictions, by the protectionists of the country 
party, of ruin to Hungary from the abolition of the monopoly of 
corporal punishment. Mr. Gleig tells us, that in 1837 this was 
the constant burden of the comments of the eidelmen on Count 
Szechenzi’s measure :—“ Do you think this is possible? Do 
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you suppose that the nobles either can or will obey an edict in 
itself so preposterous? We do not obey it. We do punish in 
the face of the law, and some of our people know, while they 
submit, that we are acting illegally. Canthis continue? Surely 
not. Depend upon it, that Hungary is on the eve of great changes, 
and what the consequences may be time only can determine.” 
The changes came almost within the decade; and happily, too, a 
change came o’er the spirit of the best of the nobles. 

The Count Szechenzi’s reform policy was principally directed 
to the development of the physical resources of the country, by 
the construction of public works, roads, bridges, and other aids to 
intercommunication. But an earnest, and in time a powerful 
popular party, sprang up, desirous of effecting radical improve- 
ments in the condition of the people. Their political position 
may seem anomalous. They were the conservative-radicals of 
Hungary, defending the ancient rights and privileges of the 
constitution against the encroachments of Austria on the one 
hand, and advocating broad popular reforms on the other. The 
policy of the court party being Imperial centralization, was 
revolutionary as opposed to the first point, and stationary to the 
other. 

Conspicuous in the ranks of the patriot party, and ever fore- 
most in earnestness of purpose and liberality of opinion and 
policy, was Ludwig or Louis Kossuth, of Kossuthfalva, in 
Zemplin. He comes of a noble but decayed Magyar family, 
who gave much service to the Hungarian state; for during the 
wars of national conservatism, from 1527 to 1715, seventeen 
members of the family were declared by Austria guilty of high 
treason. Kossuth was born at Monok in 1801, and according to 
the custom of Hungarian gentlemen, was sent to study law; he 
adopted the bar as his profession, and became a learned and 
popular advocate. But his vocation was statesmanship; and 
about twenty years ago, he earnestly directed his attention to 
political studies. In 1832, he went to the Diet in the capacity 
of reporter, and edited its transactions in a manuscript journal ; 
for at that time the Hungarian legislature adopted the favourite 
policy of an Irish member in our own, and excluded the press.* 
After the close of the Diet, Kossuth continued his journal, and 
published the transactions of the county meetings; which were 
very interesting in 1836, as the reactionary ministry of Count 
Palfy was then threatening a serious inroad on the constitution. 
The country was in a ferment, and many arrests were made on 








* The debates were, however, afterwards officially published in the Hun- 
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charges of high treason. On the 6th of May, 1837, Kossuth 
was arrested for refusing to obey a ministerial order forbidding 
the appearance of his manuscript journal, and for having declared 
that order illegal. His trial excited great public interest; and 
his personal defence was eloquent and masterly, but he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to imprisonment for ten years. 
This increased the ferment of the country; and after an earnest 
protestation by the Diet, Kossuth was released under the 
general amnesty of 1840, granted by Count Mailath, the suc- 
cessor of Palfy. In the following year, he commenced the 
editorship of the Pesti Hirlap, the first liberal newspaper pub- 
lished in Hungary; and he became the centre for the liberal 
party, all the leaders of which rallied round him, with the 
exception of Szechenzi, whose policy, as we have seen, was to 
promote material reforms. Owing to some misunderstandings 
amongst the members of his party, Kossuth relinquished his con- 
nexion with the journal in 1844, and for two years devoted him- 
self to educational and other reforms—establishing, during that 
period, a gratuitous school for apprentices; an industrial union ; 
lectures on natural philosophy, chemistry, and mathematics ; and 
competition for the promotion of the industrial arts. In 1847, 
he was elected deputy for the komitat of Pesth, by a splendid 
majority ; and in the Diet, his large powers of mind, fervid elo- 
quence, skilful debating talent, and thorough knowledge of public 
atfairs, at once raised him to the leadership of his party, which 
had now become the majority. It was then that the Diet devoted 
itself to the great work—to use the emphatic words of Count 
Tekeli—* ro Give ciTizENs TO Huneary.” 

To accomplish that end, the Diet proclaimed civil and political 
equality without distinction of language or religion, equal and 
proportionate participation in the public imposts by all Hunga- 
rians, and the complete abolition of all privileges. 


“ The nobility,” says Count Tekeli, “ did not consider that they 
accomplished all their duties by merely doing away the privileges they 
enjoyed ; they consented to deprive themselves of a portion of their 
property, to concede gratuitously to the peasants the land they had 
received from them as peasants. Thus, certainly, there were many 
families ruined and fortunes shattered ; but it was necessary to give 
citizens to Hungary—it was necessary to take advantage of the first 
day of liberty which shone upon their native land, and to assure to it 
amorrow. Thus they did not stop short after proclaiming liberty ; 
they finally established its foundation, in granting property to those 
who heretofore were not qualified to possess land ; they did not merely 
proclaim equality, they firmly established it, in promoting prosperity 
universally amongst all classes ; and in giving to the cultivator of the 
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soil the land of which, until then, he had only been the occupier, and 
to the possession of which he owes his present political rights.” 


The suffrage law requires that the elector should have for 
qualification what is barely sufficient to live upon. Every one 
who is possessed of real or personal property to the amount 
of £30, exercises electoral rights. In the towns, these rights 
are extended to those who are in receipt of an annual sum of 
£10, to those who possess a college diploma, and to workmen 
having apprentices. The laws were first proposed in the second 
Table or Chamber of Deputies, and voted unanimously; and at 
the request of the Archduke Stephen the Palatine, cousin to the 
Emperor King, they were passed unanimously also by the Table 
of Magnates. On the 11th of April, 1848, the king came per- 
sonally to the Diet, and solemnly confirmed the Statutes in these 
words :— 

“ Having graciously listened to, and graciously granted the prayers 
of our beloved and faithful dignitaries of the Church and of the State, 
magnates and nobles of Hungary and her dependencies, we ordain, 
that the before-mentioned laws be registered in these presents, word 
for word; and, as we consider these laws, and their entire contents, 
both collectively and separately, fitting and suitable, we give them 
our consent and approbation. In exercise of our royal will, we have 
accepted, adopted, approved, and sanctioned them, in assuring at the 
same time our faithful States, that we will respect the said laws, and 
will cause them to be respected by our faithful subjects. 

(Signed) “ FERDINAND. 
(Countersigned) “ BATHYANYI.” 

But there were questions of national integrity as well as of 
internal progress, which demanded reform. It was necessary to 
assure to Hungary a Parliamentary Government, and an indepen- 
dent ministry, emanating from and responsible to the National 
Assembly. In short, it was necessary to give force to pre-existing 
laws, to create a national government, and consecrate for ever 
the ancient independence of the country; that is to say, esta- 
blishing in practice that which always existed according to the 
laws. 


“ Article III. of 1848,” remarks Count Tekeli, “ modified considera- 
bly the situation of Hungary in relation to Austria ; so that the old 
imperial policy, tending to incorporate Hungary with the empire, 
received a decisive check, and that the tendency towards a central 
government, residing at Vienna, and making Hungary a dependency, 
became a dream not to be realized, without the overthrow of two 
states and two constitutions, for the benefit of absolute power—a 
pretension which cannot be clothed with the slightest pretext of 
legality.” 
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Accordingly, amongst the laws to which the solemn assent of 
the king was given, as already stated, it was provided that 
Hungary should have a national and independent government.* 








* Here is the text of the most important sections of Article III. of 1847-48, 
on the formation of the responsible Hungarian ministry :— 


Section 1. The person of the king is sacred and inviolable. 

2. In the absence of the king, the executive power, limited by the laws and 
by the constitution, is administered in the kingdom and its dependencies by 
the palatine-viceroy, with full powers, save the unity of the crown, and the 
maintenance of its alliance with the monarchy ; and under these circumstances, 
the person of his Roval Highness the Archduke Palatine Stephen, is equally 
inviolable. 

3. His majesty, and in his absence the palatine-viceroy, are to exercise the 
executive power, in accordance with the laws, through the organ of the inde- 
pendent Hungarian ministry ; and their decrees, orders, and judgments, what- 
ever they may be, shall not be valid, until they have been countersigned by 
one of the ministers residing at Buda-Pest. 

6. Whatever has been, or ought to have been, » up to the present time, under 
the jurisdiction of the Hungarian Chancery, the Council of Lieutenancy, the 
Aulic Chamber (including the mines), and all affairs civil, military, and eccle- 
siastic, as well as everything that concerns the finances and defence of the 
country, shall for the future be regulated and directed by the Hungarian 
ministry; and his majesty shall exercise the executive power exclusively 
through his ministry. 

11. The prime-minister shall be named, in the absence of his majesty, by the 
palatine-viceroy ; reserving to his majesty the power to ratify or annul the 
appointment. 

12. The other ministers shall be presented for the approval of the king, by 
the prime-minister. 

13. One of the ministers shall always reside near the person of the king 
and charged to take part in those affairs which concern at the same time his 
own country and the hereditary states, he shall be the responsible represen- 
tative of the kingdom. 

14. In addition to the minister residing near the king’s person, according to 
section 13—to watch over the interests hereinbefore mentioned, the ministry 
shall be composed of the following departments :— 

A. The Home department. 
Finance. 
Public works, roads, canals, and navigation. 
Agriculture, industry, and commerce. 
Public worship and instruction. 
Justice and grace. 
Defence of the country (war). 

18. Each minister is responsible for the ordinance that he has eountersigned. 

19. To protect the public interests of the kingdom, a Council of State shall 
be established at Buda-Pest, under the presidence of the king, the palatine- 
viceroy, or the prime-minister: the definite organization of this council shall 
be settled in the next session. 

27. The tribunals shall be maintained in their legal independence, and 
according to their present system, until further decisions. 

28. The ministers have seats in both chambers of the Diet, and are to be 
heard whenever they think proper. 
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These proceedings were joyfully accepted by the Hungarian 
nation, and even in Croatia, which was more under Austrian 
influence than any other portion of the kingdom. Agram, the 
largest and most important komitat, declared its satisfaction and 
desire to continue united to Hungary. As a great “ point” has 
been urged by oligarchical writers in reference to what they call 
Croat resistance to Magyar domination, it is important to look 
at the facts of the case. Croatia has long had a national or 
general assembly for the regulation of her peculiar affairs. In the 
general Diet of Hungary she was, however, federally represented 
by three deputies. The executive government was advocated by 
a governor, under the old feudal title of the Ban. It differed 
materially from Hungary proper in respect to religious freedom ; 
for Croatia would tolerate no public Protestant worship. There 
: were some disturbances, a few years ago, on the subject of the 
language of official life. When the Magyar tongue was sub- 
stituted in Hungary proper in 1830 for the Latin, in the legis- 
lature and courts of law, the Croatians demanded the use of the 
Sclavonian dialect of Croatia. That there was hostility of feeling 
between Croat and Magyar, was as undoubted as that antago- 
nism is felt by the Celt to the Saxon within our own realm, 

It is, however, erroneous to suppose that the warlike attitude 
assumed by Croatia under Jellachich, last year, had any peculiar 
connection with the general Sclavonic movement commenced by 
the Protestant pastor, Kollar, of Buda, in 1828, and which has 
been designated Panslavism.* ‘The prime object of that move- 
ment was an intellectual communion between the scattered 
nations and tribes of the race, and to establish a literary reci- 
procity amongst all the Sclavonic nations. Later, it acquired a 
political complexion, in which boundless aspirations were 





29. The ministers are to obey the summons of each of the Chambers, and 
are obliged to give all the information asked of them. 
32. The ministers may be impeached ; 

A. For any acts or decrees prejudicial to the independence of the country, 
to her constitutional guarantees, to existing laws, to individual 
liberty, or to private property, which may have been published by 
them in their capacity of ministers ; 

B. For dereliction of duty, fraud, or misapplication of the money which 
may be entrusted to them ; 

C. For neglect in the execution of the laws, or in the maintenance of the 
public tranquillity and security, as far as the powers which have been 
entrusted to them are sufficient. 

33. The impeachment of ministers can only be decreed by the absolute 
majority of the Chamber of Representatives. 

* For information on this subject, see the interesting work of Count 
Valerian Krasinski— entitled ‘Panslavism and Germanism.’ London: 


Newby, 1847: 
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breathed of Sclavonian empire. That Sclavonia and Croatia 
shared in these day-dreams of the national ambition of a con- 
quered race, we do not deny; but there was a long step to be 
accomplished in the task of uniting the many-tongued Sclaves 
of the Hungarian kingdom in that harmonious union of sen- 
timent and feeling which could only be effected by constant 
intercommunication, and expressed in a common language. 
Between the Sclovac and Rusniak-Sclaves of Carpathia, 
and the disunited tribes of the south, there was no communi- 
cation; and in language there were dialectic differences so 
marked, that each was and is to the other as a foreign 
tongue. Besides, as we shall presently show, the antagonism 
of Croatia, or rather of Jellachich’s Croats, to the Hungarian 
government, was an isolated temporary movement—the impulse 
of an hour, stirred up and excited by the Austrian Court. In 
the wise policy of the Hungarian Diet, they extended to Croatia 
all the blessings of freedom and of equal laws, which they had 
given to Hungary in the widest sense of the term. Distinction 
of races was abolished; the Sclave was as free as the Magyar. 
But the Diet went beyond this. While the old feudal offices of 
the State were abolished in Hungary, the dignity and power of 
the Ban of Croatia were preserved. The influence of Croatia in 
the Diet was increased by giving eighteen instead of three repre- 
sentatives. Croatians were called to fill the State employments 
of Croatia. The use of the Sclavonian language of Croatia was 
guaranteed in the official business of the country; and Hungary 
undertook to examine all demands which the Croats might 
otherwise prefer. But Hungary, in her liberality, even went a 
step beyond justice, and ministered to the religious intolerance 
of her province, by maintaining the former supremacy and exclu- 
sive domination of the Roman Catholic Church. Away, then, 
with the flimsy mass of arguinentative assertion, and the affecta- 
tions of sympathy expressed by the oligarchical writers, that Jella- 
chich and his barbarian Croats were fighting for the independence 
of an oppressed nation, against a small but dominant faction. 
The reader may remember that, about the time that the em- 
peror-king expressed his assent to the unanimous voice of the 
nation, despotism seemed prostrate in Vienna. It soon breathed 
again, and reaction was animated by its respiration. But Austria 
was not daring enough openly and at once to put down the newly- 
developed and extended liberties of Hungary; between the assent 
of the king to the reforms of the Diet of 1847-48, and the con- 
vocation of a new Diet, according to the new suffrage, in the 
beginning of July, Austria magnanimously set herself to work to 
stir up a civil war in Hungary, and to excite Croat and Serb 
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against Magyar, that the Imperial power might step in and over- 
throw the liberties of the Hungarian nation. Louis Gay, a Croat 
journalist, devoted to Austria, was sent down by the government 
to Agram, to create an agitation in favour of Austria, and against 
the Hungarian government; and so faithfully did he discharge his 
mission, that a military chief was speedily required to head the 
revolt. A leader was found in the person of Baron Joseph Jel- 
lachich, the representative of a family who had rendered consi- 
derable military service to the empire, and colonel of a Croat 
regiment, who was raised to the dignity of the Ban of Croatia, 
without the consent of the Hungarian ministry. 

The character of the Ban has been misrepresented by friend 
and foe; senseless lavish adulation on the one hand, and unmiti- 
gated vituperation on the other, have been poured forth in the 
journals on both sides. In truth, Jellachich possesses many per- 
sonal qualities to endear him to friends. A poet, scholar, and 
wit; a bold chivalrous and generous officer, he was highly popular 
amongst soldiers ;* but on the other hand his devotion to Vienna 
was a soldier’s—he has scanty notions of popular liberty, and he 
has proved himself by no means scrupulous in the exercise of the 
right of the sword. Up to this time he has neither displayed 
genius in strategy, nor in council. In medieval times the Ban 
might have been a gallant and adventurous knight for the trouba- 
dour’s lay or for romance to praise ; but he has not yet displayed 
the powers to found the Sclavonic Empire which floats in the 
teeming imaginations of his injudicious panegyrists. The ap- 
pointment of Jellachich was Austria’s first breach of faith with 
the Hungarian government. Anxious to avoid all conflict, at 
atime when internal peace and goodwill were of so much import- 
ance, the government did not protest against this nomination 
of the Ban, but invited him to put himself in communication 
with them, in order to fix aday for convoking the General 
Assembly of Croatia, in which he was to be officially installed. 
At the same time, they addressed the population of the military 
and civil districts of Croatia, to get them to make known their 
wishes through the medium of special delegates. The Ban elect 
replied to this friendly invitation by forbidding the Croat magis- 
trates to hold any intercourse whatever with the Hungarian 
government, and by declaring martial law against those who 
should make any reference to the legal connexion between Hun- 
gary and Croatia. The Hungarian ministry called upon the Ban 
to retract these orders; and the Palatine ordered an inquiry into 








* Jellachich’s songs are very popular in the Austrian service, especially his 
* Garrison’s-lied,’ or garrison song. 
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his conduct. A commissioner was accordingly sent down into 
Croatia, but his entrance was violently opposed by Jellachich, 
who boldly declared that he in no way recognised the authority 
of the Hungarian ministry. On his own authority, and in violence 
to the constitution, because the act was without the authority of 
the king, he convoked the General Assembly for the 5th of June. 
The Croat-Viennese agitators having declared, in the name of 
the Ban, that the King encouraged the Croat revolt, the Hun- 
garian ministry called upon the sovereign for a formal contradic- 
tion of these reports. On the 29th of May, the king, in an 
autograph letter, forbad Jellachich to convoke an Assembly, 
and summoned him to Inspruck to confer with the Hungarian 
government. Jellachich, apparently, having a desire to play 
the despot on his own account, put the letter aside, and opened 
the General Assembly, consisting of his own nominees, under the 
title of the Croato-Sclavo-Dalmatian Diet.* This daring out- 
rage against the central authority of Hungary, produced a strong 
remonstrance on the part of the Hungarian ministry at the 
Imperial Court; and the King was forced, on the 10th of June, 
to issue an ordinance suspending Jellachich from all his functions, 
civil and military. That this was what, in vulgar parlance, is 
termed “a sham,” is abundantly evident in the succeeding 
transaction. Jellachich’s Assembly was at the same time declared 
illegal, anda royal commissioner was sent into the country for the 
purpose of convoking a new Assembly. Jellachich did not 
submit, but declared that, in consequence of the changes that 
had occurred in the government of Hungary, Croatia no longer 
wished to be united to that kingdom, but to the empire of Austria. 
In the meantime, the partial revolt of Croatia was aided and 
abetted by a conspiracy against Hungary in the Banat; and in 
the komitats of Bacs and Szerem, in concert with the Serbs of 
Serbia. 

“The population of these countries,” says Count Tekeli, “of the 
Greek religion, and of the Serb race, took refuge in Hungary at 
different periods, to escape Turkish oppression. At the time of their 
settling in the country they obtained the same rights as Hungarians ; 
but the Imperial Government, the enemy of religious liberty, and 
which at that time persecuted the Hungarian Protestants, did not 
allow them the free enjoyment of their form of worship. The States 
of Hungary succeeded, by different efforts, in ameliorating the lot of 
the members of the Greek church; but it was the Diet of 1848, to 





* In the month of August, an influential party of the Croat provinces issued 
a manifesto against this pretended Assembly, and the policy of Jellachich. 
This important document will be found in the Appendix to Count Tekeli’s 
statement. 
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which it was granted to diffuse liberty universally, which assured 
their legitimate rights by pronouncing the perfect equality of all 
creeds. The Hungarian Government, in order to become acquainted 
with the further demands that the Greek church might put forward, 
convoked a meeting of the Greek clergy for the 27th of May, which 
was to be charged with the investigation of the questions of instruc- 
tion and religion. The Serbs, grateful for what the Diet had done 
for them, declared themselves perfectly satisfied, and testified their 
attachment to the Hungarian people. But, after a little, the influence 
which had agitated and divided Croatia, commenced to re-act upon 
them also. Stephen Suplikacz, colonel, like Jellachich, of a frontier 
regiment, put himself at the head of the Serb movement. Under the 
pretext of holding a meeting preparatory to that which was to take 
place on the 27th of May, the Serbs convoked a National Assembly 
for the 13th, to which a great number of the Ottoman Serbs were 
ealled. The Assembly, opened first at Ujvidek, was moved after- 
wards to Carlowitz. 

“The Serbs named patriarch Joseph Rajacsis, Archbishop of Car- 
lowitz, and elected Suplikacz as Vayvode. Putting forward the most 
illegitimate pretexts, they formed their Vayvodat of the Banat and 
the military frontiers, with the courities of Bacs, Szerem, and 
Baranya; thus being the first to violate the rights of nationality 
which they invoked, inasmuch as a considerable portion of this terri- 
tory is principally peopled by Hungarians, Wallacks, and Germans. 
They decreed that the Serb Vayvodat should form an alliance with 
Croatia, and nominated a permanent committee to govern it. Finally, 
a deputation was commissioned to make these determinations known 
to the King. 

“The two deputations, the Croat and that of. the Serbs, the first 
under the direction of Jellachich, the second under that of Rajacsis, 
met at Inspruck. Notwithstanding the murders of Hungarians which 
had been committed by the Serb insurgents, and in defiance of the 
royal decree, which a few days before had dismissed Jellachich, and 
authorized an indictment against him for high treason, these two 
deputations were formally received by the King, and the Archduke 
Francis Charles, his brother. Still the members who composed them 
were received as private individuals, not as delegates. It was yet 
impossible to brave Hungary openly. The Croats and the Serbs 
were also obliged to hear a few words of blame. But, at the same 
time, and by a contradiction which betrayed it, the Court addressed 
their demands to the Hungarian ministry, in order that they should 
become the base of new negotiations.” 

The Croats and Serbs having been favourably received by 
various members of the royal family at court, it was generally 
believed in Croatia, that the Imperial House of Austria encouraged 
the insurrections against Hungary. Jellachich, indeed, on the 
4th June, wrote to that effect, in a letter addressed to the frontier 
regiments stationed in Italy. The result was, that the Croat move- 
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ment displayed itself every day under a more threatening aspect. 
The murder and pillage committed by the Serbs on the lower 
Danube, were faintly stated at the time in some of the newspapers ; 
but description can hardly convey an idea of the atrocity of these 
disciplined marauders. Villages and towns were burned, and 
the inhabitants put to the sword, with an atrocity only equalled 
in the most barbarous times. The Hungarian government had 
only at its disposal a few troops hastily assembled, and for the most 
part foreign or national guards, badly equipped, and most of 
them not armed at all; for the Hungarian troops of the line 
were then distributed through the different provinces of Austria. 
The continued refusal of the Imperial Court to send back these 
troops to the country, is additional evidence that the court party 
favoured the Croato-Serbian rebellion, and its atrocities. The 
Hungarian government, therefore, resorted to the creation of new 
battalions. 

As the Servian insurgents continued to push forward their 
cause in the name of the Emperor-King, the Hungarian ministers 
requested his Majesty to come in person to Pesth, on the occasion 
of the approaching opening of the Diet, in order, by his presence, 
to give a positive contradiction to the enemies of Hungary. But 
the invitation had no effect. They also requested the Archduke 
John to address himself directly to the Croats, declaring that 
the King disapproved and disavowed all insurrection ; but with 
no better success. 

On the 2nd of July, the new National Assembly of Hungary, 
founded for the first time on the real suffrage of the nation, was 
opened at Pesth. At the opening of the session, in the King’s 
speech, pronounced in his name by the Palatine, the king ex- 
pressed his unalterable determination to maintain the integrity 
of the kingdom of Hungary, and of all her laws, particularly 
those that he had sanctioned in the last Diet at Presburg. He 
stigmatised as revolts and as hostile to these laws, the Serb and 
Croat movements, and declared that all the members of the Im- 
perial dynasty participated in his determination. The Diet sent 
a deputation to beg the King to come to Pesth, to prove to 
the insurgent population that he spoke sincerely, but his Majesty 
declined to do so. 

At last the Austrian ministry, in a communication to the 
Hungarian ministry, dated the 29th of June, declared that it 
was about to put an end to the neutrality it had observed 
hitherto, and to support Croatia openly. Hungary then began 
to see that the cause of national independence and integrity must 
be defended by arms. 

The Diet accordingly decreed a levy to increase the army 
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to the number of 200,000 troops, and opened the credit this 
measure required. Two laws were passed to this effect: one as 
to the enlistment, the other as to the issue of bank-notes to 
cover the deficits. The two enactments were presented for the 
royal sanction by the prime minister and the minister of justice. 
A long period having elapsed without reply, and the position 
of affairs on the frontier being every day more critical, the Diet 
sent a deputation to the King, demanding the sanction of those 
laws which were requisite to save the country, the recall of the 
Hungarian troops, and that the foreign troops appointed to 
defend Hungary should be ordered to discharge their duty 
faithfully, Lastly, they again requested the King to come into 
his kingdom, to restore peace and order. 

The deputation received an evasive reply. But at the same 
time, and while the two ministers were at Vienna, the King, 
without acquainting them, despatched, on the 31st of August, a 
letter to the Palatine, directing him to send several members of 
the Hungarian ministry to Vienna, to concert measures with the 
Austrian ministry, to consolidate and ensure the unity of the 
government of the monarchy, and to open negotiations with the 
Croats, in order to conciliate their interests with those of Hun- 
gary. The King declared it as an indispensable preliminary con- 
dition of any such arrangements, that Jellachich should take a part 
in the conferences, and that all preparations for war should cease 
on both sides. Finally, in this same document, a communication 
was made to the Hungarian ministry, of a note from the Austrian 
government, on the subject of the relations to be established 
between Austria and Hungary. It was stated in it, that 
the provisions of the law of 1848, by which the Archduke Pala- 
tine had been appointed depository of the royal authority, and 
chief of the executive power in the absence of the King, and by 
which a responsible ministry had been conceded to Hungary, 
detaching from the central government of Vienna the adminis- 
tration of war, finance, and commerce, were contrary to the 
Pragmatic Sanction, opposed to the legal relations between 
Austria and Hungary, and detrimental alike to the interests of 
Hungary and Austria. These concessions were declared illegal 
and of none effect, under the pretext that they had not been con- 
sented to by the responsible Austrian ministry; and although 
they had been sanctioned by the royal word on the 11th of April, 
and again formally recognised in the speech from the throne on 
the 2nd of July, it was announced that these laws were to be con- 
siderably modified, in order that a central power might be esta- 
blished in Vienna. On the 4th of September the Austrian 
ministry made the Emperor-King withdraw the decree which 
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suspended Jellachich from all his dignities, as a person accused 
of high treason, on the ground that all the accusations against 
the Ban were false, and that he had exhibited an unflinching 
fidelity to the house of Austria.* Jellachich was reinstated in all 
his offices, although he was actually encamped with his army on 
the frontiers of Hungary, ready to invade her. The Hungarian 
ministry thereupon resigned, and the Diet decided, that the 
two laws presented in vain for the royal consent, should be put 
in force provisionally.+ At the same time the Count Louis 
Bathyanyi, president of the ministry which had just resigned, 
having received the orders of the Palatine to form a new ministry, 
was charged with the legal government of the country, and he 
accepted the trust on condition that Jellachich should be ordered 
to retire beyond the Hungarian boundary. The king parried the 
condition by demanding the list of the ministry before he replied 
to the demand; and the cunning of his fence was manifest, for 
Jellachich passed the Drave, with his Croat and Austrian regi- 
ments, and advanced to the lake Balaton. The Diet then gave 
the command of the Hungarian forces to the Palatine, as Captain- 
General of the country, who joined the army then retiring 
towards Buda-Pesth. But after attempting to effect an arrange- 
ment, which failed by Jellachich breaking his appointment, he 
quitted the camp, passed through Buda to Vienna, and forwarded 
his resignation to the Hungarians! At the same time, the Court 
intimated to Bathyanyi that his ministry was not accepted, and 
that the Baron Nicholas Vay had been called on to form a minis- 
try. Onthe 25th of September a royal ordinance, without the 
signature of any minister, placed all the troops stationed in 
Hungary under the command-in-chief of the Count Lamberg. 
But the Diet were not dispirited: two days after the publication 
of the ordinance, they declared that the appointment was illegal 
under sect. 3 of the third article of the Constitution of 1848 ; and 
they called upon the authorities, the citizens, the army, and 
Count Lamberg himself, to obey the decree under pain of high 
treason. They finally resolved to oppose the violence of Austria 
and her rebel allies by force. 





‘ If true the plea, what a pleasant notion it gives one of Austrian justice. 
In olden times there was a rude kind of tribunal on the Scottish border, which 
executed what was called “ Jeddart justice ’—the offender was suspended by 
a halter to the first convenient tree, and tried at leisure. 

+ A deputation was also sent to the National Assembly of Austria, to pro- 
pose that the two countries should mutually guarantee to each other their 
constitution and independence, and to declare that Hungary was ready to 
uegotiate for the common interests of Austria and Hungary, upon a footing of 
liberty and justice. But the Diet did not receive the deputation. 
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“To oppose the danger, the Diet appealed to the heroism of the 
nation. The people rose en masse; defenders of their country flocked 
from all quarters ; their ranks swelled from day to day, from hour to 
hour. The Hungarian regiments of the line, until then shaken by 
the intrigues of the reactionary party, were carried away by the 
universal enthusiasm. The resistance was organized with surprising 
rapidity under the impulse of the Diet, collecting all its energies. It 
was in consequence of this unanimous excitement, occasioned by so 
many treacheries, that the Count Francis Lamberg, who had braved 
the decree issued against him, unfortunately fell a victim to an unjus- 
tifiable attack. His death, however, should be considered as a fact by 
itself; for the Diet having understood its duties, and having ordered 
the murderers to be brought to trial, the public peace and security 
have not been again disturbed in the capital of Hungary.” 

On the 29th of September, a decisive battle was fought within 
twelve miles of Buda, and the Austrio-Croat rebels were defeated. 
Jellachich obtained an armistice and fled; and the rear-guard, 
10,000 strong, which was marching to his aid, fell into the hands 
of the Hungarians, with generals Roth and Philippovits. Jella- 
chich, pursued by the Hungarians, took refuge in the Austrian 
territory. 

The next step of the Court was to nominate Count Adam 
Recsey as president of the Hungarian ministry, to dissolve the 
Hungarian Diet, annul its decrees, and to appoint Jellachich 
royal commissioner of the executive power in Hungary, with the 
command-in-chief of all the Hungarian troops. The country was 
also declared under martial law. Jellachich announced his ap- 
pointment to all the military authorities, to all the commanders 
of corps, as well as to the chief of the Serb revolt, Joseph 
Rajacsics, and directed that all the troops that could be spared 
should be sent towards Buda-Pesth. Taking their stand upon the 
constitution, the Diet declared the self-styled royal ordinance, 
which invested Jellachich with the executive power, null and 
void; and the measures that accompanied this ordinance illegal 
and unconstitutional both in form and substance. The Diet 
further decided that it would continue its sittings, and would 
persist in the fulfilment of its duties. It declared Joseph 
Jellachich, and all those who aided him, traitors to their country; 
and decreed that Adam Reesey, guilty of having countersigned 
an illegal ordinance, should be brought to trial, in accordance 
with the constitution. Finally, in the absence of a ministry, the 
country not being able to remain without a government, the 
executive power was entrusted to a committee of defence, which 
had been previously formed to assist the administration of Louis 
Bathyanyi, and which from that time was invested with the 
extraordinary power that circumstances might render necessary. 
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Louis Kossuth, representative of the people, and until then 
Minister of Finance, was named president of this committee. 

In this position of affairs, Jellachich retired to Vienna, and 
was there joined by the Austrian regiments stationed in Hungary. 
On the western frontier Suplikacz simultaneously occupied the 
Serb country in the name of the emperor; Colonel Meyerhofer 
attacked Hungary on the side of Syerem; Colonel Blomberg 
invaded the Banat, and General Simonich the Gallician frontier. 
Count Latour, the minister of war, having directed Baron Puckner 
to send all the battalions at his disposition and a regiment of 
Austrian cavalry to Grand Varadin, the memorable insurrection 
of the 6th of October broke out at Vienna, and for a time sus- 
pended the war in Hungary. It may be recollected that the first 
collision occurred in the effort to prevent the departure of 
troops to Hungary. Jellachich crossed the Austrian frontier at 
Bruck on the 8th, and advanced with his troops on the capi- 
tal, and subsequently ‘united with Auersperg and Windisch- 
gratz in crushing the movement of freedom in Vienna. The 
terrible atrocities committed by Jellachich’s Croats on the devoted 
city are unparalleled in modern warfare. Had the Hungarians 
at once marched against him, the fortune of war might have been 
changed ; but the Hungarian army was not then freed from the 
destructive influence of the Austrian camarilla. After the terrible 
bombardment of Vienna, in the latter days of October, a partial 
agreement for surrender was made; when on the 30th the Hun- 
garians were observed from the tower of St. Stephen’s attacking 
the besieging army. For a moment there wasa brave rally; but 
avarice, indecision, and timid counsels had done their work ; the 
true-hearted and the brave had now only to fight like men for 
whom there was no hope of mercy—they died as soldiers, good 
men and true; and Vienna became the prey of the brutal force 
of the Imperial arms. 

Meanwhile, the noble Hungarians were watering the plain 
with their life’s blood. The eloquence and the energy of 
Kossuth had collected a considerable body of troops. “It is an 
eternal law of God,” said he, in one of his grand proclamations, 
“that whosoe’er abandoneth himself, will be forsaken by the 
Lord. It is an eternal law that whosoever assisteth himself, him 
will the Lord assist. It is a divine law that false swearing by 
its results chastiseth itself. It is a law of our Lord’s, that 
whosover availeth himself of perjury and injustice, prepareth 
himself the triumph of justice. Standing firm on these eternal 
laws of the universe, I swear that my prophecy will be fulfilled— 
it is, that the freedom of Hungary will be effected by this inva- 
sion of Hungary by Jellachich.” And he thus invoked the 
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patriotism of the nation: “ Between Vezprim and Weissenburg 
the women shall dig a deep grave, in which we will bury the 
name, the honour, the nation of Hungary, or our enemies. And 
on this grave shall stand a monument, inscribed with a record of 
our shame, ‘So God punishes cowardice :’ or we will plant on 
it the tree of freedom, eternally green, from out of whose foliage 
shall be heard the voice of God speaking, as from the fiery bush 
to Moses, ‘The spot on which thou standest is holy ground; 
thus do I reward the brave. To the Magyars freedom, renown, 
well-being, and happiness.’ ” This noble invocation was nobly 
answered by the patriot citizens, who hastened to the field. 

Although the Diet in the month of July had voted an enlist- 
ment of 200,000 men, up to this point the levy and equipment had 
proceeded but slowly. Of the 40,000 regular troops in Hungary, 
about 24,000 had declared for the nation. By the 24th of November 
Kossuth had, however, collected 12,000 regulars, and 8,000 of 
the Honved or national force, to march against Jellachich in the 
direction of Vienna. The regulars, by the departure of officers, 
were inefficiently led, and the Honved recruits and volunteers 
were badly armed, many of them only with scythes. The force 
was subsequently increased to 50,000 infantry, with 54 cannon 
and 1,200 hussars. It was in the interval of this increase that 
the hopes and fears of the beleaguered Viennese were so painfully 
excited. With this force the Hungarians marched on the plains 
of Vienna, where were opposed to them the united armies of 
Auersperg, Jellachich, and Windischgratz, amounting to 120,000 
splendid infantry, four heavy cavalry regiments, and a park of 272 
heavy cannon. Fearful odds these; but, strong in the might of 
a just cause, the Hungarians boldly met the foe in the battle of 
Schwachat, on the 30th of October. Their right wing gallantly 
carried the village of Mannswerth with the bayonet; but being 
exposed to a murderous cross-fire from the forts of Sclwachat, 
and disappointed of aid from a Viennese sally, they were com- 
pelled to retreat, leaving 6,000 dead on the field. In that battle 
many noble deeds of personal courage were performed. The scythe- 
men armed themselves with the muskets of theslain. <A gallant 
countryman of ours, Captain Guyon, who led a Honved battalion 
of scythe-men, received his rank of colonel on the field. The 
Hungarians finally retreated, in tolerable order, through Bruck 
and Raab to Buda-Pesth. 

The defeat of Schwachat did not dispirit the Hungarians. 
The enlistment and equipment of the Honveds proceeded, under 
the extraordinary energy of Kossuth, with marvellous rapidity. 
The anvils of the towns rang with the clang of the arms which 
their artizans forged by night and day, and the bells of the 
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churches were cast into cannon. Everywhere did the local com- 
mittees of defence promote the work of recruitment. The nobles 
mortgaged their properties, to aid the patriotic movement with 
money ; and heading their dependants, brought whole battalions 
and regiments into the field. Even women, casting aside the 
vestments of their sex, took arms as soldiers. It was a great and 
generous movement.* 

By the end of December about sixty battalions of from 1,200 
to 1,500 men each, were equipped, officered by the magnates, and 
men from foreign services; but merit always received foremost 
recognition. The humblest men who manifested talent for 
leadership were sure of promotion.t The Honved battalions are 
now considerably upwards of two hundred. Buda-Pesth was the 
centre of these movements up to the close of December; but 
at that time the united force of Jellachich and Windischgratz, 
amounting to 110,000 men, made their advance on the capital, 
on both sides of the Danube. Kossuth, to oppose them, erected 
barricades throughout the route by which they must approach 
the capital; but this effort, which was attended with vast labour, 
was defeated by a severe frost, which enabled the Austrians 
to avoid these formidable obstructions by crossing the frozen 
marshes on each side. The Hungarians wisely avoided the 
risk of a battle on a plain, at that time; and in the beginning of 
January in the present year, they abandoned the capital and fell 
back westwards, to the more important strategetic position of 
Debreczin on the eastern side of the Thiess. They, however, 
left a strong garrison in the commanding fortress of Komorn, by 
which they retained a hold on the communication of the Danube. 
Debreczin now became the provisional seat of government. The 
army was divided thus. Under the command of the heroic Arthur 
Gorgey, a young man who in the previous year was but sub- 
lieutenant of his regiment—60,000 men with 100 cannon held the 
plains between the Danube and the Thiess. The centre at Szolnok 
operated thence along the only road which leads from Pesth into 
the plains of the Thiess through Abany. A second corps ex- 
tended on the right wing covering the passage over the Thiess, in 





* The Hungarian correspondent of the Daily News, to whom we are in- 
debted for some of these details, states, that in a band of 140 prisoners subse- 
quently captured by the Austrians, sixteen were women. He adds, that “a 
countess who is living in the midst of the Austrians, and not unseldom seen 
at Court, has equipped for war all her tenants capable of bearing arms, and 
completed a regiment of 1,300 hussars, who are commanded by her sister in 

rson.” 

+ What a fine opportunity for those ardent spirits who have sought military 
enterprize in the ficlds of Portugal and Spain, to do the cause of liberty a 
service. Good artillery officers are eagerly sought after by the Hungarians. 
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the famous vintage district of Tokay; and it thus kept up the 
communication with Gallicia, whence important auxiliaries in 
men and money were drawn. To them were opposed the corps 
of General Schlick. The third division of the army stationed in 
Hungary proper covered the passages lower down the Thiess 
near Kekskemet to check the advance of Jellachich. 

To cover the rear, General Bem was sent into Transylvania 
at the head of from 15,000 to 20,000 men. The brilliant career 
of this general, not only in subduing the hostile elements of the 
country, but in annihilating the Russian auxiliaries, deserves a 
word or two of personal detail. Bem has been too conspicuous 
in the battles of freedom to escape the calumny of despotic pens. 
His career has been eventful and glorious. Of a noble Gallician 
family, he first saw service as a lieutenant under Dayoust and 
Macdonald, in the French expedition against Russia. On the 
reorganization of the Polish army, his military talents secured 
him a military professorship, but his independent spirit and his 
bold utterance of free opinions, subjected him to long imprison- 
ment and even to torture. In the.Polish Revolution his great 
skill as an artillery officer gained him the command of that 
branch of the service. Up to a recent period he has lived in 
retirement in France and England, devoted to scientific pursuits. 
He was on his return to his native land when the command of 
the National Guard of Vienna was conferred on him, which he held 
with ‘honour up to the surrender of the city. A price being put 
upon his head, he escaped to Pesth; and Kossuth, and the war 
committee gladly availed themselves of his military genius since 
so amply displayed in the fields of Transylvania. Bem’s greatness 
and gallantry as a soldier are not more remarkable than his 
humanity asa man. Despite the vile calumnies of the insatiate 
libellers of freedom in the German and English press, he has in 
no single instance abused the fortune of war, but has been 
generous to excess in forbearance. Indeed, throughout the war, 
the whole conduct of the Hungarians towards their prisoners 
has been chivalrous, and offers a noble contrast to the cold- 
blooded fusillades on defenceless men, and the scourgings of 
delicate women, of the Austrians. 

To return to our general view of the strategetical divisions of 
the Hungarian army, we find further south a strong force in the 
direction of the Banat, to check the Serbians. From the left 
wing of the Hungarian centre, 17,000 men under Perczel acted 
in the direction of Styria and Croatia. Another corps of 18,000 
were sent under Blagowic and Casimir Bathyany in the direction 
of Sclavonia and Sirmia. Lastly, 15,000 men under the com- 
mand of Colonel Kiss, were despatched against the great centre 
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of the Serb revolt, the fortress of St. Thomas. This outline 
chart of the division of the army may perhaps aid the reader in 
following out the details of the brilliant movements chronicled 
by the newspapers during the last two or three months—move- 
ments which have given Hungary possession of Transylvania, 
with a great additional strength to the army, the Banat, and 
many strong and important fortresses in that quarter; which have 
enabled her to beat back the Ban from Kekskemet, and enabled 
the defensive force to unite with Gorgey. In the north, a series 
of successes has established the Hungarian position. But we 
cannot describe the movements in detail, for they would fill a 
volume; nor can we speak of the well-fought fields of Kapolna 
and Gyén gyés, nor of Hatvar, nor of the crowning success in the 
storming of Waitzen. On the 21st of May, the victorious Hun- 
garians captured and re-entered Buda. Three words, in imitation 
of the three-worded despatch of Cesar, “Hurrah! Buda! 
Gorgey !” announced the victory. And so falls the curtain on 
Austrian chivalry, to rise again when the energies of the Hungarian 
nation are called to defend their country from the inroads of the 
Czar and his hosts. 

We have travelled far in the field of Hungarian history, and 
led the reader through many stirring and changeful scenes. Let 
us hope that we have contributed to promote a juster knowledge 
of the merits of the Hungarian war—a struggle not only for the 
preservation of venerable institutions, but one in which are involved 
the personal liberties of nine millions of men. 


““Now let us be judged!” says Count Tekeli, in the eloquent and 
masterly statement he has published in the name of his country, “ we 
are a free and independent people ; we are restored to our origi- 
nal liberty by the violation of the charter which united us to 
the Austrian dynasty, and we repel by force of arms the foreigner 
who attempts to enslave us. Our crime is having unfurled the 
flag of liberty and progress in the east of Europe. It is to punish 
us for this, and overturn what we have built up, that several 
armies at a time are directed against us. As conquerors our object 
will be for the future, as the advance-guard of civilization, to defend 
the principles we have rescued ;—as conquered, for expiation, we 
shall leave to Europe the pain of seeing the people retrograding towards 
the darkness of the past; and Russian absolutism, which every day 
extends its bounds, raise itself above our ruins, in order subsequently 
to overthrow liberty in the west. For it is only in passing over us, 
that the Cossacks will fulfil the prophecy of Napoleon. This thought 
animates us as we descend into the array of battle. We feel that we 
are, for a portion of the world, the champions of liberty ; that all that 
is noble and generous ought to fight with us. Our national history 
tells us what blood our fathers have heretofore shed for the safety of 
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Europe. We are prepared for the same sacrifices, and we glory in 
seeing our country, now as then, serving the cause of civilization, even 
by her sufferings. Confident in the sanctity of our cause, we accept 
the war that is declared against us, which we have not provoked. 
May Providence decide the victory!” 


What will be the final result of this great battle of liberty 
it is not within the narrow bounds of human power to estimate. 
But it is evident that we are fast approaching one of the alterna- 
tive political results predicted by Napoleon, republicanism or 
republican institutions—or the dominion of the Cossack. 

W. J. 





Art. VIII.—1. Napoleon Louis Bonaparte: Biographical and 
Personal Sketches of the Prince. By Henry Wikoff. J. Chap- 
man: 142, Strand. 


2.—De la France Contemporaine, et de ses Divisions Hiérar- 
chiques; Réponse a louvrage de M. Guizot. By W. Wel- 
lesley. Bailliére: Regent Street. 


HOSE who were familiar with Paris under Louis Philippe, 

and now visit it for the first time since the Revolution of 
February, find in the external appearance of this still gay and 
brilliant capital, but few indications of the changes it has wit- 
nessed, and of the storms through which it has passed. Perhaps 
the first sign of a new order of things that arrests the attention 
of an Engishman, is the motto “ Liberté, égalité, fraternité,” con- 
spicuously placed on every public building connected with the 
civil or military functions of government; but he remarks that 
these words are nowhere to be seen sculptured; that they-are 
only painted on the wall, and remain as they were left by the 
Provisional Government; probably to be obliterated by its reac- 
tionary successors on the first convenient opportunity. 

Of the destruction of property said to have been occasioned 
by the fierce conflicts of June, there is now scarcely a trace. At 
the Pantheon, a statue may be seen without a head, and bullet 
marks may be distinguished upon a minute inspection on the 
walls and columns; but the houses battered down by cannon 
have been rebuilt, and less serious damages have been repaired 
with new glass, and fresh stucco. The Faubourg St. Antoine, 
the principal battle-field of the insurgents of June,—where they 
held their ground for four days against the troops of Cavaignac, 
is again a crowded busy suburb, thronged not with fighting but 
working artisans, and where every vestige of the struggle has so 
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completely disappeared, that, on the spot, the story of the insur- 
rection appears likea fable, or fades into a dream of some terrible 
event that happened in the middle ages. On the Boulevards, 
sume fine old trees are missing; but young trees have been 
planted in their room ; and the general effect, at this season, of 
pleasing verdure, and refreshing shade, combined with the 
attractions of a street promenade, is but little inferior to that of 
any former period, and as compared with that of the thorough- 
fares of any other city in the world, quite unsurpassed. 

The trees of liberty, however, scattered over Paris in every direc- 
tion, add nothing to its beauty, and, for the most part, detract 
from it. The fancy of the people was, to plant a tree wherever 
an open space could be found for one, without any consideration 
of its effect upon adjoining monuments; and the result has 
been, greatly to disfigure and obstruct the view of some of the 
finest buildings of Paris. Thus, a tree of liberty, in the form of 
a tall, unsightly poplar, has been planted right in front of the 
peristyle of the Madeleine, by which the fagade of the building, 
as seen coming from the Place de la Concorde, is cut in two, and 
the harmony of its proportions destroyed. Fortunately the tree 
is dying (it seems to have been barked purposely near the root); 
and the next generation of republicans, we trust, will have better 
taste than to replace it by another. 

In the Tuileries we miss the elegant dresses, and in the 
Champs Elysées the gay equipages of former times. We notice 
among classes, once distinguished for expensive habits and a 
love of display, a studied plainness of dress, and great simplicity 
in their style of living. In the Palais Royal we find shops to let 
that a few years ago were sparkling with jewellery. Paris has 
not recovered its “ gaieté de ceur.’ Lines of care and thought- 
fulness are written in every face. Confidence in the stability of 
the new institutions nowhere exists, and the uncertainties of the 
future are regarded with less of hope than despondency. 

One of the newest features of Paris, and a very important one, 
is the stall for the sale of penny newspapers, met with at the 
corner of every street. The sale of these publications is immense, 
and we remark it with much satisfaction ; for if there be any other 
means by which the ignorance of the masses on civil and political 
questions can be dispelled than by the free utterance of all opinions, 
however extravagant, and their free discussion, it has not been 
-revealed to us ; and we had been apprehensive that the efforts 
made by Odillon Barrot and M. Léon Faucher to suppress this 
safety-valve of popular discontent had been nearly successful. 
Happily, the reactionary ministry of Louis Napoleon has not yet 
ventured to re-impose the newspaper stamp duty, by which, 
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under Louis Philippe, a cheap press was rendered impossible (as 
it still is in this country from the same cause), and the revival of 
the abominable system of cautionnements has not had the effect 
intended. Although the caution-money, or deposit as security 
for good behaviour given to the State, amounts for each daily 
newspaper to the sum of £800; nearly one hundred journals have 
contrived to raise this sum, and command a circulation sufficient 


| to cover their daily expenses, and sometimes to yield a large 
| profit, at the price of two sous. Le Peuple, the journal of M. 


Proudhon was, until lately, sold for one sous only ; at which price 


+ as many as 95,000 copies of a single number have been disposed 
y 2 P g 


of. But this extraordinary sale must be attributed wholly to the 


| folly of the government. Le Peuple was hardly read at all, and 


had at most a few hundred subscribers, when it was marked out 
by M. Léon Faucher for a series of official prosecutions, following 
each other in rapid succession, and was in consequence as 
rapidly brought into public notice and favor. 

Besides cheap newspapers we notice a great increase in the 
number of cheap reading-rooms. In London, the only places 
where a newspaper can be seen, excepting at the clubs and a few 
literary institutions, are the coffee-shops and public-houses ; but 
in Paris, besides the innumerable coffee-shops in which the daily 
journals are taken, there are now somewhere about six thousand 
“salons de lecture,” or reading-rooms, where a subscription of 
three pence per week, or a penny for a single sitting, confers the 
privilege of reading the whole, or the greater part of the daily 
journals, and most of the magazines and reviews. A Parisian 
politician, therefore, even of the humblest class, now rarely con- 
fines his reading to a single paper. He has of course his favorite 
journal, but when it attacks the leading articles of another, he is 
curious to see the defence, and is thus led to compare opposite 
opinions. Out of such habits would grow in time a reflecting 
and a highly intelligent population; but the violent language of 
some of the ultra-democratic journals frightening the timid, and 
the ignorant intolerance of the, reactionary party rendering them 
impatient of the ordinary forms of law, the popular press must 
be considered as doomed again to extinction. These people, 
with M. Thiers at their head, cannot be made to understand 
that inflammatory harangues, in printer’s type, are infinitely less 
mischievous than secret conspiracies ; that open speaking has at 
least the advantage of giving fair warning of a coming danger ; 
while, on the contrary, the silent brooding of masses over their 
wrongs, real or imaginary, gives no warning, and acts like the 
pent-up forces of a volcano, suddenly overwhelming extensive 
districts, where its very existence even had not been suspected. 
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Being in Paris during the elections of the 12th and 13th 
of May, we were curious to witness the process of taking votes, 
under a system of universal suffrage, with the ballot. Nothing 
can exceed its simplicity. The elector having first provided 
himself, from the office at which he is registered, with a certifi- 
cate of his name and address, is introduced into a room where 
there is a green table, at which is sitting the president of the 
section and his assistants. The elector presents his registra- 
tion certificate, which is examined, and then drops through the 
slit of a square deal box a piece of white paper, folded, containing 
the names, written or printed, of the candidates for whom he 
votes. For the department of the Seine the ballotting paper 
may contain the names of twenty-eight candidates, the entire 
number to be returned, or it may contain the name of one can- 
didate only, supposing the elector to wish to give a plumper. 
The voting of each elector was the affair of a few seconds only, 
and was conducted with the most perfect order. The result 
of the elections, upon which we shall have to offer some com- 
ments, cannot be regarded as an evidence of the superiority of 
the form of suffrage adopted, nor as creditable to the good sense 
of the people; but the process was yet a satisfactory one, as 
showing what may be done by methodical arrangements, to pro- 
duce a calm demonstration of opinion at a time of feverish 








political excitement. 
The state of parties in France then, and at the present moment ff 
—a subject upon which in this country the greatest misap- 


prehension prevails—will require in its explanation, a brief 


glance at the leading events of the revolution, preceding the dis- 
solution of the late Constituent Assembly. 

The most material fact to bear in mind is, that the ignominious 
expulsion of Louis Philippe in February was the smallest part 
of the revolution. The fall of a dynasty for which nobody cared 
was in itself a circumstance of absolute insignificance. It was 
the financial crisis that followed which convulsed France, ruined 
industry, changed the entire character of the movement,—at first’ 
one of national unity and exultation,—into feelings of bitterness 
and party hostility, brought into play the worst passions of 
human nature, and kindled the firebrands of civil war. 

The pecuniary embarrassments bequeathed by the administra- 
tion of M. Guizot to the Provisional Government of February, 
naturally led to a belief that the new republic would be unable to 
provide funds for the dividends, and the payment of the interest 
of the deposits in the Savings’ Banks. Hence arose a disposition 
on the part of capitalists to “realize, or convert every description ff 
of security held by them into metallic money, Hence a fall of fifty 
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per cent. in the price of the Three per Cents., and a more than 
corresponding fall in shares of joint-stock companies, houses, 
lands, and in fact every kind of property thrown upon the market; 
hence a total impossibility on the part of every debtor dependent 
upon the sale of produce, or the payments of others, to meet his 


| engagements; and hence the closing of mills and manufactories 


throughout France, the interruption of all private enterprize, and 
the sudden destitution of some hundreds of thousands of able- 
bodied workmen, turned out into the streets to starve, or beg, or 
fight for the means of existence. The disorganization and misery 
thus occasioned would necessarily have proceeded to a state of 
universal bankruptcy, and a complete break-up of the whole 
framework of society, if the Provisional Government had not 
stopped the progress of the panic, by authorizing the Bank of 
France to suspend its payments in specie, and by making its notes 
alegal tender. By this arrangement, and this alone, the Govern- 
ment was enabled to keep faith with the public creditor; but it 
produced little immediate improvement in the condition of the 
masses ; and the next step taken by the Government aggravated 
their sufferings. Intent upon making good the deficit left them by 
the ministry of Louis Philippe, and the further deficit occasioned 
by an alarming falling off in the returns of the customs and 
excise, they appealed to the people to make a great sacrifice for 
the cause of the republic, and doubled the direct taxes for the 
year. 

" Now, to double taxes at a time when the value of money is 
doubled (we speak in reference to its purchasing power over 
commodities), is, in fact, not a doubling merely, but a quadrupling 
of the burden, and amounts in many cases to a confiscation of all 
the tax-payer may be worth. 

For example; a farmer, we will suppose, pays his taxes, in ordi- 
nary years, by the sale of 100 fleeces of wool. A panic comes,— 
no money is to be got; he is obliged to make a forced sale, and 
parts with 200 fleeces of wool to raise the same amount. The 
panic continues; government doubles his taxes, and he has to 
sell 400 fleeces of wool to discharge the obligation. 

We may thus easily account for the short-lived popularity 
of the leading men of the revolution. The producing classes 
found themselves reduced to greater straits than they had ever 
before known; and, understanding nothing of the cause, it was 
easy to persuade them that their difficulties were occasioned 
by the new form of government, and that the 45 centimes addi- 
tionels were only required to support the personal. extravagance 
of the republican chiefs. This feeling began to take possession 
of the provinces about the time when they were called upon to 
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elect the representatives of the first National or Constituent 
Assembly (the close of April, 1848); and the consequence was, 
the return of a considerable number of reactionary members— 
not, indeed, a majority, but a minority large enough to give a 
character of weakness and waywardness to the proceedings of the 
National Assembly, from the commencement of its sittings to 
their close. 

The first weeks’ deliberations of the National Assembly proved 
its incompetence to deal with the most vital question of the 
moment—the means of restoring employment to the idle and 
destitute masses, and of impressing them with confidence in the 
measures that would be adopted for the amelioration of their con- 
dition. The politicians that had most the ear of the Assembly 
did nothing but denounce the reveries of Socialism, the waste of 
public money in the ateliers nationaux (with which the Socialists 
had nothing to do), and insist upon the necessity of recalling the 
troops of the line, and restraining the licentiousness of the press. 
The working classes, conceiving themselves betrayed by the 
bourgeoisie, and exasperated by want, flew to arms, with a view 
of taking the redress of their grievances into their own hands. 
By this they increased the desperation of their position, and 
put themselves wholly in the wrong; but the insurrection 
happily suppressed, the case was one for sympathy rather than 
vengeance, and the Government (now fallen into the hands of 
Eugéne Cavaignac), by its prolonged imprisonments, interminable 
trials, and wholesale deportations of thousands of honest but 
misled operatives—the heroes of February and rebels of June— 
further and permanently alienated the affections of the masses. 
Separating from the insurrection the plundering objects of a few 
vagabonds from the prisons, who took part in it, the cause of the 
insurgents of June was understood to be the common cause of 
all working men. “ Enable us to live by our labour, or if you 
cannot do so, give place to others who will at least show a wil- 
lingness to aid us.” Hence the popularity of the question of 
the amnesty. By many the insurgents of June are regarded as 
patriots, by others as hot-headed enthusiasts; but it is only in 
the “ salons” that they are regarded as criminals. 


It is not surprising that out of the financial crisis we have | 


described, and the disasters that followed in its train, there should 


have arisen a multitude of theories on the functions of money ; 4 
but it has not been observed by English writers, that what is 


called Socialism as it exists in France, is infinitely more a Currency 
question than one at all connected with Communism. The Com- 
munists have never been numerous in France; not so numerous, 
indeed, as in this country. In fact, we are quite within the mark, 
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when we say, that since the first preaching of Robert Owen on 
the subject of parallelograms, there have been established in this 
country, at different times, at least twenty co-operative societies 
having in view a community of interests, for any one attempt of 
the kind that has been made on the continent. It has suited the 
object of the French Royalists—that of crushing their opponents 
by the opprobium attached to the ideas of a community of goods 
and the abolition of family ties, to stigmatize as “a Socialist,” in 
the sense of the term “ Communist,” every reformer belonging to 
the opposition who at any time has proposed or supported plans 
of social amelioration, however opposite in their nature; du 
these party misrepresentations do not alter the fact, that many of 
the leading “Socialists” are Anti-Communists. M. Proudhon, for 
instance, misses no opportunity of attacking the Phalanstére 
associations of M. Considerant. His own grand idea of the means 
of social regeneration is, that of national banks, and a re-orga- 
nization of public credit; one of the propositions, by the way, 
advocated by most of the popular democratic journals. M. Proudhon 
by assuming for the motto of his paper ‘ Le Propriété c’est le Vol, 
(a motto now abandoned), very fairly exposed himself to the 
imputation of being an enemy to the institution of property in 
every shape; but this was not, and is not his meaning. What he 
means is, that interest of money and rents, or any contrivance by 
which a man is enabled to live, not upon the accumulations of his 
own labour, but upon the labour of others, are legalized forms of 
robbery, to which the State should put an end by wiser institu- 
tions. At the head of his Journal ‘ Le Peuple,’ are the following 
lines :— 

What is the producer ? 

Nothing. 

What ought he to be ¢ 

Every thing. 





What is the capitalist ? 
Every thing. 

What ought he to be ? 
Nothing. 


Much good paper and type have been wasted by the members 
of the Institute, in a demonstration of the indispensable utility 
of capital; but, as directed against M. Proudhon, their labours 
have been only thrown away. He does not deny the importance 
of capital, in the sense of the accumulated products of labour, 
but he separates real capital from monied capital, and attacks the 
system which makes a few wealthy fund-holders the arbiters of 
nations. He proposes, as many other paper theorists have done 
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before him, to set aside the monied interest, by declaring interest 
of money illegal, and by authorizing the State to issue to the 
producer, upon adequate security, credit notes, rendered a legal 
tender. In this he carries with him the sympathy of the French 
peasant proprietors, who have now no means of obtaining a small 
loan upon the security of their lands or crops, but by borrowing 
the money by the week, at the rate of 15 and 25 per cent., upon 
a system analogous to that of English pawnbroking. 

We have no intention of defending the system of M. Proudhon, 
which, as far as we can understand it, is crude and impracticable, 
nor the currency crotchets of any other French journalist. They 
have been attacked by the Economists with unsparing sarcasms, 
and often successfully, but the argument has sometimes been 
against them. Here is the substance (condensed from various 
sources) of the reply to the Economists, of Pierre Leroux :— 


* You accuse us of wishing to re-establish assignats ; but you who 
make the accusation have already re-established them, and that not 
upon a sound system, but a bad one. Copying the English precedent 
of 1797, when your metallic system broke down in 1848, you autho- 
rized the Bank of France to suspend specie payments, and you gave 
its notes a forced circulation. These notes are assignats, having in 
themselves no intrinsic value whatever, and when you borrow this 
money of your own creation, for the use of the Government, the 
interest you pay for it is a direct robbery of the public for the benefit 
of the Bank.” 

There can be no answer to this, excepting that the defects of 
one palliative of an acknowledged evil do not prove the supe- 
riority of an untried remedy. The means of preventing those 
tremendous vicissitudes of value to which the producing and 
commercial classes are now periodically subject, and the con- 
nexion with them of the action of the precious metals, are ques- 
tions more momentous perhaps than any other, but upon which 
the ablest thinkers of England and France have left the world 
in the dark. Out of the existing fermentation of ideas upon 
these topics the truth will ultimately make its way, but it will 
not be helped forward by the dogmatism and pedantry of those 
who have nothing better to say upon the monetary system than 
has been said before by M. Turgot and Adam Smith; and the pro- 
secution and imprisonment of such men as M. Proudhon, for 
extravagant opinions, or an extravagant mode of expounding them, 
will only serve to render dangerous errors the more inveterate 
in the public mind. 

The next most disastrous event of the French Revolution 
was, the resolution adopted by the Constituent Assembly to elect 
a President by the universal suffrage of the whole nation. By 
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this decision, partly forced upon the Assembly with malice pre- 
pense, by M. Thiers and his royalist friends, and partly carried 
through the weakness of M. De Lamartine, whose logic in 
support of the proposition was below criticism, the Rewublic 
practically committed suicide; creating an imperium in imyerio, 
which is now found to be altogether incompatible with the free 
action of a constitutional government. 

How many calamities, of which no man can foresee the issue, 
might Alexis de Tocqueville have sjared his country, if, in his 
work on the democracy of America, instead of glossing over the 
evils of the Presidential election by universal suffrage, he had 
probed them to the bottom, and held them up us a warning to his 
countrymen ! 

But in America, although the system is bad enough which 
places such men as General Taylor at the head of a nation, with 
no other qualification than that of being “rough and ready,” 
the power of the President is limited by the independence of the 
several States, which have separate powers of their own. In 
France, where there are no independent States, no federal organi- 
zation, the powers of a President are those of an absolute monarch, 
limited nominally by a deliberative assembly, but not really 
limited at all, because the means of gaining a majority are placed 
in his hands. Think of the power of corruption given to Louis 
Napoleon by the patronage of upwards of 150,000 places in the 
direct gift of his cabinet, and that of the promotion of officers in an 
army of 450,000 men! That such powers should be entrusted to 
any one human being, was the essential vice of the monarchical 
system which the democracy of France aimed at destroying. To 
retain them for the Executive, without any adequate security that 
these powers should not be seized by the dishonest or incapable, 
was an instance of philosophical insanity on the part of re- 
publicans to which it would be hard to find a parallel. 

Consider, for a moment, what grounds there are for the 
assumption, that six millions of electors can possibly, by the 
physical circumstances of their position, be proper judges of 
the qualifications of any one candidate submitted to them, for 
no matter what office, be it one of the humblest, or one of the 
most influential. Suppose the question on which you make 
an appeal to the people to be one of fact—“Is John Smith 
a white man or a mulatto?” Here is a question upon which no 
man could deny the capacity of the people for voting (the blind 
only excepted) ; and the right of all classes to form an opinion 
upon such a subject, must be admitted to be equal. Neverthless, 
as six millions of voters could never have seen John Smith with 
their own eyes—as they could form no opinion upon his colour 
Vour LI.—No. IL. 21 
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but from hearsay evidence—of what earthly value would be 
their judgment ?—who would receive their testimony in a court 
of justice ? 

The six or seven millions of voters who took part in the Pre- 
sidential election of December, 1848, could not of their own 
knowledge have declared whether the candidate for whom they 
voted was white or black, an honest man ora knave; and yet 
upon the result of their voting was to depend the liberties of 
France ! 

The circumstances which determined the choice of an unknown 
man, in the person of Louis Napoleon, were the following. 
Eugéne Cavaignac had, as we have observed, partly from the cir- 
cumstances of his position, and partly from the serious mistake 
of allowing himself to act longer than was necessary as the tool of 
reactionary vengeance, become an object of intense aversion to 
the operatives of Paris; although still supported by the middle 
classes, who sighed for order at any price. George Sand, 
addressing him through the columns of La Réforme, said,— 
“You are a man of the sword. Throughout the whole of your 
career as chief of the Executive, you have shown no perception 
of the moral agencies by which the human mind may be governed. 
Not a word of sympathy has escaped your lips; not a cry, as 
coming from the heart, for the sufferings of the working classes ; 
and do you wonder that they turn from you?” 

The disposition, in town and country of the French operatives 
to try as President a new man, was universal; and the peasantry 
were sufficiently ready of their own accord to vote fora Napoleon, 
from their reminiscences of the glory of the Empire, and from the 
old rancour of 1815, when the Bourbons were forced upon the 
country. The middle classes became divided, through the in- 
trigues of M. Thiers, and the Royalist committee of the Rue de 
Poitiers, by whom Louis Napoleon was openly supported as a 
stepping-stone towards another restoration ; and hence to the asto- 
nishment of Europe, and the humiliation of France, a reckless 
adventurer found himself elected (10th of December, 1848) 
President of the French Republic, by an immense majority over 
his competitors.* 

All this is now so changed, and Louis Napoleon has made such 
haste to prove himself not the man the people had expected, that, 
in the towns, he is at the present time more detested than he was 
before idolized. In the ens ene, where opuien 
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makes slower progress, his name has lost its magic influence; 
and in the army, which had expected nothing less than to be led 
to victory against the troops of Austria and Russia, the discovery 
that they: have chosen a degenerate descendant of their great 
Chief, and one who would make of himself and France another 
link of the Holy Alliance, has filled all ranks of the service with 
discouragement, and cooled down to freezing-point their late en- 
thusiasm. 

Charles Louis Napoleon, born in 1808, is the second son of 
Louis Napoleon, King of Holland, and brother of the Emperor, 
by Hortense, the daughter of Josephine. The eldest son died 
in Switzerland, and the present man was first heard of in 1836 
when he made an attempt on Strasburg, to place himself upon 
the throne of Louis Philippe. This conspiracy, which met with 
some encouragement from the disaffection of the army, and their 
reverence for the memory of the Emperor, would probably have 
been attended with some partial success, but from the circum- 
stance that Louis Napoleon does not bear the slightest resemblance 
to the portraits of the late Emperor, ard that he is totally unlike in 
person, any member of the Buonaparte family. He had been 
joined at Strasburg by about 400 men, principally of the 4th 
regiment, when he was denounced by Col. Taillandier, as an 
impostor. Another officer at the same time exclaimed—* I know 
him; he is the nephew of Capt. Vaudrey, and no Napoleon!” 
The soldiers hesitated—looked at the slight figure of the young 
pretender who had come among them; traced in his features 
nothing of the hero they venerated ; and finally permitted his 
arrest. Had the attempt been made by his cousin Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who is a living likeness of the Emperor, and about 
whose relationship there could be no mistake, it is not improbable 
that the whole of the garrison of Strasburg, amounting to about 
5,000 men, would have been gained over. 

This incipient revolt having been crushed in the bud, the 
Government of Louis Philippe treated its author with great leni- 
ency; but the indulgence shown to him was, as subsequent events 
proved, but ill-deserved. Louis Napoleon was simply shipped off 
to America, and forgiven on condition that he should not return 
to Europe. He wrote to assure Louis Philippe of his “ eternal 
| gratitude ;” and then again set about conspiring for the overthrow 
| of the Orleans dynasty. 

! The pretext for his second attempt in 1840, when he landed 
from a steamer at Boulogne, was the enthusiasm that had been 
excited by the arrival in France of the remains of the Emperor ; 
—removed from St. Helena by the permission of England, at 
the ‘solicitation of the French Government. The generous 
212 
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homage to talent, on the part of Louis Philippe, which led to 
this step, was in itself a fact to have disarmed an honourable 
enemy; and the conduct of Louis Napoleon in seeking to turn 
to a selfish purpose the old recollections it had awakened, is only 
one among many proofs of a character devoid of any sound prin- 
ciples of rectitude, and indifferent to the laws of moral obligation. 

The descent upon Boulogne was a ridiculous failure, but not 
unattended with bloodshed. Many of his folluwers fell, and one 
of them by his own hand. Firing a pistol upon a captain who 
sought his arrest, he missed the officer, and in his nervousness, 
shot instead, a private soldier, in the act of exclaiming, “ Vive 
Napoleon the Third !”? * 

A second time his life was spared by the French Government, 
and he was condemned only to a rigorous imprisonment at Ham, 
whence, after five years of confinement, he effected his escape. 

Notwithstanding the hair-brained rashness, approaching to 
insanity, manifested in these conspiracies, there have not been 
wanting writers, both in this country and abroad, who have 
represented Louis Napoleon as an educated and well-informed 
man; the truth being that with some persons, any one who has 
made a noise in the world, and has the title of a Prince, if he can 
string together a few common-place sentences, not wholly devoid 
of sense, passes for an intellectual phenomenon. There is, 
however, no foundation for the belief that he is in the slightest 
degree a person of originative or reflective talent. His published 
writings, and his reported conversations, do not rise to the level 
of the most ordinary mediocrity. His reading has been super- 
ficial, and his practical knowledge of mankind has been drawn 
from an intercourse with fashionable debauchees. In London 
his life was that of a rowé, and in Paris it is the same; his 
time, when not occupied with his ministers or military reviews, 
being divided between his mistresses and the pleasures of the 
table. His intimate companions are a class of whom even 
Odillon Barrot permitted himself to speak as men of “ detes- 
table passions.” A spendthrift of his means, although origi- 
nally in the possession of a handsome fortune, he was no sooner 
installed in the Presidency, than he had to appeal to his cabinet 
to assist him out of the embarrassment of a position crippled with 
debts. ‘The salary of the President had been fixed at £24,000, 
on the ground that a smaller sum would not suffice to cover the 
expense of public receptions. The ministry had now to stoop 








* The particulars of these attempts, as related by Louis Napoleon himself, 
and of course favourably coloured, will be found in a work by Mr. Henry 
Wikoff, entitled, ‘ Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, First President of France ;’ 
published by J. Chapman. 
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to the disgrace of forgetting that this argument had been taken 
into consideration, and of proposing a separate sum of £24,000 
for the expenses of public receptions, in addition to the salary 
of the same amount. The Assembly, not caring to quarrel 
with the President on a merely personal question, voted the 
money. 

In his political policy, Louis Napoleon lost not a moment in 
giving pledges to the reactionary party of his intention to govern 
in the spirit of the most ultra-Conservatism. It was early inti- 
mated to the frequenters of the Palais Elysée, that although a 
decree of the Republic had abolished titles of nobility in ofticial 
documents, the style of the President, when addressed in con- 
versation, even by his own ministers, was that of Monseigneur 
and Monsieur le Prince. To conciliate the clergy, especially in 
reference to the influence they desired upon the question of 
education, he named M. de Falloux, a Jesuit, and the brother of 
a Jesuit priest, Minister of Public Instruction; and with the 
assistance of M. Léon Faucher, locum tenens for M. Thiers, as 
Minister of the Interior, he set instantly to work to weed the 
departments of every public functionary known to entertain, or 
suspected of entertaining, Republican sentiments. 

A striking instance of the corrupt influences brought into play 
in these nominations, came to our knowledge. The Prefect of 
Rouen, named by the Provisional Government of February, was 
M. Hippolyte Dussard, the first editor of Le Journal des Econo- 
mistes; ajournal to which Léon Faucher had been a contributor. 
The appointment was unexceptionable, and far from being that 
of a rouge, M. Dussard having accepted the cross of the Légion 
d’Honneur from Louis Philippe. M. Dussard, when the new 
cabinet had been named, waited upon the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, and was told by M. Léon Faucher that he need give himself 
no uneasiness about his position, but might regard it as assured. 
A few weeks afterwards, a lady having a friend whom she wished 
to oblige, applied to M. Thiers to obtain for this friend the 
appointment of Prefect of Rouen, and expressed her desire that 
the place should be vacant on the Jowr des Etrennes, that it might 
be presented as a new year’s gift. M. Thiers applied to the 
President : the President signified his will to M. Léon Faucher ; 
M. Dussard was dismissed, and the new year’s gift was bestowed. 

The next measures of Louis Napoleon were directed to the 
army, and care was taken to place in the posts of greatest im- 
portance the officers known to him, by his former tampering with 
the troops, to be secretly in favour of a restoration of the empire. 
A thorough-going partisan offering himself in the person of 
Gen. Changarnier, he was named commander-in-chief of the 


troops of the line and of the National Guards of Paris. At this 
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double appointment the National Assembly took alarm, and justly. 
The measure showed an undisguised determination to govern in 
defiance of all law and of the, spirit of the Constitution. The 
National Guards being an institution created as a defence of 
liberty, it had been provided by a special law, as long ago as 1831, 
that the duties of commander-in-chief of the National Guards 
and those of a general of the line in active service, should not be 
allowed to devolve upon the same person. ‘This law was now set 
aside; and the Ministry had no other apology to offer for it than 
that the innovation would be temporary. Distrust awakened, 
the Ministry were speedily put in a minority in the Assembly, 
upon numerous questions; but instead of permitting the cabinet 
to resign, and choosing ministers with views in accordance with 
the sentiments of the majority, Louis Napoleon treated the votes 
of the Assembly as personal insults to himself; noticed in public, 
with marks of his especial approbation, the most obnoxious 
members of his cabinet, and encouraged General Changarnier in 
exhibiting the most contemptuous disregard for the authority of 
the Assembly, in matters relating to its military defence. Of this 
Changarnier, it should be observed, that of all the candidates for 
military employment that presented themselves to the Provisional 
Government of February, he was remarked as the most crawling 
supplicant. 

The intervention in Italy brought the Government and the 
National Assembly into open collision. The expedition to Civita 
Vecchia was planned with no other view than that of finding 
employment for the army, and obtaining for the President some 
reflective glory from its anticipated exploits. The sanction of 
the.Assembly was obtained to the expedition, under the pledge 
that it was to protect, in the interests of liberty, the Papal States 
from being over-run by Austria. The troops, however, were no 
sooner landed than they marched upon Rome; where they sus- 
tained (April 30th) an unexpected and disgraceful defeat ; not a 
faction merely, but the whole Roman population having risen 
against them. 

On the news reaching Paris, the indignation of the Assembly 
was extreme. Nothing had been farther from its intentions than 
to engage in a formal war with a popular government, possessing 
any of the elements of stability and nationality, which were now 
found to exist ; and a vote was passed (May 7th) of censure upon 
ministers,* of which the effect ought to have been the immediate 





* The following were the terms of the resolution carried against the Govern- 
ment, by a majority of 328 against 241 :— 
“The Assembly invites the Government to take, immediately, the necessary 


measures to prevent the expedition from being longer diverted from its original 
object.” 
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recal of General Oudinot, the commander of the expedition, and 
the abandonment of every hostile demonstration against the 
Roman republic. 

Louis Napoleon replied to the vote of the Assembly by a letter 
of thanks to General Oudinot, and a promise of immediate rein- 
forcements for a renewal of the attack. According to that low 
creed of morality which characterizes a vulgar-minded ambition, 
a military revenge must be taken for every military reverse, no 
matter what the injustice of the cause; and the honour of the 
French arms was now supposed to require that Rome should at 
once be*given up, as the basis of all negotiations, or entered in 
triumph, at no matter what sacrifice of human life. 

The Constitution, which the President had sworn to respect, 
was now violated in two of its most essential provisions :— 
the clause which provides that foreign nationalities should be 
respected, and the clause which forbids the President to engage in 
any war without the consent of the National Assembly. 

The public mind was in a ferment, and although up to the 
close of April the Conservative re-action had maintained its 
ground, from the general anxiety felt for that material prosperity 
which depends upon order, it now became evident that a current 
in the opposite direction was rapidly setting in; and, indeed, 
so decidedly was this the case, that if there had been time for 
the agitation to have reached the provinces before the elections, 
the democratic party would undoubtedly have regained the 
ascendancy. The elections, however, for the Legislative Assem- 
bly, which was to supersede the Constituent, was fixed for the 
12th and 13th, and a conservative committee, or Carlton Club, 
under the name of ‘ L’Union Electorale,’ had made, with the 
assistance of the Government, preparations on an extensive scale 
for securing the provinces ; preparations which it was too late to 
counteract. By this committee, lists of Conservative candidates, 
under the name of ‘honest and moderate’ Republicans, were 
sent down to every department, with placards denouncing their 
opponents as incendiaries; and an active canvass in favour of 
these lists had been already commenced. by the new Royalist 
Prefects and the clergy. 

To make sure of Paris, by concentrating their support upon the 
Conservative candidates most likely to succeed, a preliminary 
ballot was held by the party, in which 50,000 persons voted ; but 
the object was frustrated by the personal antipathies of M. Thiers, 
who refused to admit into the list of the ‘ Constitutionel’ the 
names of Eugéne Cavaignac, M. Marie, and some other moderate 
republicans, and set an example of division in the camp, which 
quickly became contagious. 
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On the part of several of the leading democratic journals, a 
manifesto of articles of faith was published, to which every can- 
didate named in what was called the list of the Socialists, is 
understood to have given in his adhesion. It was the following :— 


OBJECTS 


OF 
A DEMOCRATIC AND SOCIAL REPUBLIC. 


Order,— Unity,—Progress. 

AN energetic defence of the republican form of governmerft, and of 
Universal Suffrage, direct. Support of the Constitution, and develop- 
ment of its democratic spirit. Unity of Power. Formal subordination 
of the Executive to the National Assembly. Real liberty of the press. 
Abolition of Cautionnements (newspaper security deposits), and of 
exclusive privileges of printing. Inviolability of the right of public 
meeting, and of liberty of association. 


The Right of living by labour. (Droit au travail.) Provident 
institutions for the aged and infirm. National Education, gratuitous, 
obligatory, and as adapted to capacities, without distinction of class. 
Immediate extension of the instruction now given in primary schools. 
Proper remuneration and suitable encouragement for teachers, to raise 
the noble functions of the educator in the eyes of the people. 





Administrative and judicial reform. Simplification of the machinery 
of administration, and of the forms of justice. Democratic organization 
for official employment. Conditions of eligibility to be strictly ob- 
served. Securities for capacity. Independence of public functionaries 
in matters unconnected with the duties of office. A revision and new 
codification of the laws. Justice to be rendered gratuitous, not merely 
in form, but in fact. Abolition of imprisonment for debt, and of the 
punishment of death for criminal offences. Democratic re-organization 
of the army and navy. Revision of the military code. Amelioration 
of the condition of private soldiers and non-commissioned officers. 
Abolition of the Conscription (compulsory recruiting. ) 


Financial reform. Democratic organization of Credit ;—freehold, 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial. Centralization, and direction 
for the benefit of the public at large of assurance-offices, banks, 
railways, canals, and all other modes of communication, and of mines. 
Reform of the system of mortgages and pawnbroking. Abolition of 
usury. 


Reduction of public expenditure, and equitable revision of taxation. 
Abolition of the duty on salt, and the duty on liquors, Abolition of 
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la corvée moderne (local charges for the repair .of roads, &c., raised 
in the form of the old feudal exactions of labour and materials, instead 
of money). Suppression of the excise. Suppression of the octrois, 
(town dues, raised in the form of indirect taxation). Revision of the 
tariff, and of custom-house regulations. 





Development of the resources of agriculture, and of manufac- 
turing and commercial industry. Improvement of waste lands. 
Irrigation and planting of arid soils. Regulation and moral elevation 
of commerce in its legitimate application ; divested of the frauds 
and impositions which now disgrace it. Formation of docks, public 
warehouses, and national bazaars. Encouragement of agricultural 
and other industrial associations. Colonization at home and abroad. 
Popular organization and development of the arts and sciences, as 
applicable to the wants of a new state of society. Increase of national 
wealth by a union of all the elements of production. 





Respect for the independence of nations. A holy alliance of 
all people. The brotherhood of races. And may the principles of a 
democratic and social republic become universal! 





THE ABOVE DECLARATION HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY THE 
FOLLOWING JOURNALS. 
La Reforme. 
La République. 
Le Peuple. 
La Révolution Démocratique et Sociale. 
Le Populaire. 
Le Travail Affranchie. 
La Démocratie Pacifique :— 
The last journal reserving its opinion upon the interference of the 
State with the liberty of public instruction. 


We have copied and translated this declaration, to give a clear 
idea of what is really ‘Socialism’ in France. _ It is, in fact, nothing 
more than what would be called ‘ Radicalism’ in England, mixed 
up with a little Attwoodism, a very little of Owenism, and the 
same notions of protection and interference with trade and com- 
merce, which with us belong now less to Radicalism than 
ultra-Toryism. In this latter respect, it is curious to note the 
inconsistencies of politicians. M. Thiers has written a book 
against Socialism, and yet he is himself, as an advocate of timber 
and iron monopolies, prohibitive duties, and bounties on expor- 
tation, as wild a Socialist—that is, a theorist making the interests 
of industry dependent chiefly upon the State—as the most extra- 
vagant of the followers of St. Simon or Fourier. 
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In the declaration there is much that is vague, and upon which 
Socialists would divide upon questions of detail; but the sub- 
stance of the whole is—‘ progress in a democratic, and not in an 
aristocratical, or a reactionary spirit :’ and this is the real bond of 
union of some hundreds of thousands of the most active and 
perhaps the most restless spirits in France. 

Ata popular political dinner, the first song always called for is, 
‘La Démoc et Soc ;’—short for La République Démocratique et 
Sociale. We extract a few verses :— 


Air.— Les gueuax, les gueux.” 
** La Soc, la Soc, 
Rendra la Démoc ; 


Ferme comme un roe, 
Vive la Soc. 


* C’est en vain que l’on invoque, 
L’accord du sceptre, et du froe ; 
Le vieux monde se disloque; 

Il n’attend qu’un dernier choc. 


La soc, la soc, &c. 


‘Tl existe 4 ’Orénoque, 
Un Président fort mastoc, 
Que sa nation révoque, 
Et chasse comme un escroc. 


“La Soc, la Soc, 
Rendra la Démoc ; 
Ferme comme un roe, 
Vive la Soc.” 


We copy also, as a further indication of the direction of opinion, 
the first portion of another song by Pierre Dupont, popular at 
the present moment, among the French working classes. It is 
sung to a new and pleasing melody, reminding us of the plaintive 
air in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’-—‘ If laws were made for every 
degree :’— 


“ Le CHANT DES PAYSANS. 


“ Quand apparut la République, 
Dans les éclairs de Février, 
Tenant en main sa longue pique, 
La France fut comme un brasier. 
Dans nos vallons, et sur nos cimes 
Verdit larbre de liberté ; 

Mais les quarante-cing centimes, 
Et Juin plus tard ont tout gate. 
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‘Oh! quand viendra la belle ? 
Voila des milles et des cents ans 
Que Jean-Guétré t’appelle, 

République des paysans! (bis. ) 


** Mais ce beau feu s’ecroule en cendre ; 
Le diable en passant l’a soufilé 
Le credit n’a fait que descendre, 
Et Youvrage est ensorcelé ; 
La souffrance a fait prendre en grippe 
La jeune revolution, 
Comme le vieux Louis Philippe, 
Et nous nommons Napoléon. 
Oh! quand, &c. 


* Napoleon est sur son siége 
Non point langien, mais un nouveau, 
Qui laisse les blés sous la neige, 
Et les loups manger son troupeau. 
Quand Yaigle noir fond sur tes plaines, 
Terre d’Arcole et de Lodi, 
Il se tient coi—. dedans ses veines, 
Le sang du Corse est réfroidi. 

Oh! quand, &c.” 


The measures of Louis Napoleon have been the source of great 
annoyance to the other members of the Buonaparte family, each 
of them as ambitious as himself, and each finding his consequence 
in France diminished and diminishing in the same ratio as the 
popularity of the President. Napoleon Buonaparte, named am- 
bassador to Spain, permitting himself to speak, on his journey to 
Madrid, in terms of contempt of his cousin, to the extent even, it 
is said, of reviving family scandals respecting him, found himself 
recalled before he reached the place of his destination. Returning 
to Paris, he showed a disposition to place himself at the head of 
a liberal opposition, but was received by the Republicans with 
coldness, and in fact treated as a nullity. A Buonapartist list of 
candidates for Paris was treated with indifference and contempt. 
Another, but a very different list, met with almost equal dis- 
favour—the list circulated by the Club of the “Friends of the 
Constitution,” the original nucleus of which was the party of the 
National. The candidates proposed by this club included the 
names of a few Socialists by way of compromise, but embraced, 
besides, the ablest men of the Revolution, with many of the 
really moderate and most sincere Republicans in France. The 
day, however, was against them. The time for any rational 
middle course to be followed seemed gone by; and the men who 
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would have advocated such a course, repudiating the extreme 
factions, were repudiated by them, and left without public sym- 
pathy and support. 

But two parties were really in presence, and the motto of each 
was, “Those who are not for us are against us.” On the one 
side were the headstrong reactionists, armed with all the power 
of the Executive, and urging on the struggle to a mortal issue : 
and on the other, not only the ultra-democracy of France, but 
the whole body of earnest Reformers, alarmed at the march of 
Russian hordes into Western Europe, the re-establishment of 
absolutism in Germany, the triumphs of Radetski in Lombardy, 
and of the King of Naples in Sicily; the siege of Venice and 
Ancona; and boiling over with indignation at seeing their own 
government engaged in an unholy and infamous attempt to force 
the dictation of France, and Royalist notions of liberal institu- 
tions, upon a handful of people making a last brave stand for 
Italian independence, in the very sanctuary of liberty, under the 
shadow of Republican monuments hallowed by the flight of cen- 
turies, and once thought safe against military Vandalism by the 
respect of all Europe for the memorials of the past. 

In this temper of the public mind, it was not men of such 
timid and vacillating policy as M. de Lamartine, nor of such 
phlegmatic honesty as M. Sénard, that could adequately repre- 
sent the ebullitions of popular feeling. The chord to be struck 
was one for the fiery denunciations of a Lédru Rollin; but, 
unhappily, it was not understood by the people that the cause 
required something of far greater importance than fiery denun- 
ciations—that soundness of judgment and coolness of purpose, 
without which no cause can be gained;—and the qualities in which 
Lédru Rollin has always proved himself to be most deficient. 

On the eve of the elections, an incident of a character unpie- 
cedented for its effrontery and bad faith on the part of a minister, 
raised a storm against the government, in which the cabinet 
found themselves deserted by the most honourable portion of 
their supporters, and were only saved from shipwreck by the 
prompt throwing overboard of one of their colleagues. 

The National Assembly, constantly urged by the Left to sanc- 
tion resolutions of a more violent character than it felt prudent 
to adopt, and desirous of calming rather than augmenting the 
irritation of the public mind, at the moment of its own dissolu- 
tion, had allowed the government a nominal triumph, by passing 
to the previous question, on the motion of M. Jules Favre 
(May 11th), that the ministry did not possess the confidence of 
the country. 

Early the next morning, the first day of the elections, the 
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Minister of the Interior, M. Léon Faucher, sends off to the 
departments the following telegraphic dispatch :— 


May 12th, 11 am. 
The Minister of the Interior to the Préfet of- 


After an animated discussion upon the affairs of Italy, the National 
Assembly rejected, by an unqualified vote for passing to the order of 
the day, and by a majority of 329 out of 621, the motion of M. Jules 
Favre, that the ministry had lost the confidence of the country. This 
vote consolidates the public peace. The agitators waited only for a 
vote of the Assembly hostile to the cabinet, to run to the barricades 
and renew the days of June. 

Paris is tranquil. 

Among the representatives of the department have voted—for 
the order of the day, and in favour of the government—MM.———_— 
, &e. 

Against,—MM. » &e. 
Absent, or present without voting, MM.- &e. 


( Signed) Leon FavucHer. 














Attested copy, 
The Préfet of 


The instructions sent with this despatch were, that it should 
be extensively placarded in the streets of all the principal towns 
of the department ; and its effect was such as it was intended to 
produce. Small proprietors from the country, flocking into the 
towns to vote, read these placards—found the names of the oppo- 
sition candidates identified, in a manner not to be mistaken, with 
the men of the Barricades and the Insurgents of June, and were 
easily induced to tear up their liberal lists, and take, instead, the 
balloting papers of the Conservatives. 

Never was there an instance of government interference with 
the freedom of elections founded upon such a calumnious attack 
upon the characters of public men; and never, perhaps, did 
the telegraph give circulation to a more flagrant public impo- 
sition. For, that the story of the agitators waiting for a hostile 
vote of the Assembly, was a pure invention, is obvious from 
the fact that a hostile vote would have superseded the necessity 
of a resort to any other means of changing the government; 
unless, indeed, the government had determined beforehand to 
put down a refractory majority by force, and then the erection 
of barricades, as a measure of self-defence, would have been jus- 
tified by the provisions of the constitution. 

The indignation of the Assembly when the subject of this 
despatch came before them for discussion, was naturally extreme. 
M. Clément Thomas at once placed the question upon its true 
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merits as one of simple probity, involving the personal honour 
of every member of the Cabinet. M. La Rochejaquelein, at the 
head of the legitimists of the Assembly, protested against the 
despatch as a dishonourable proceeding, to which he and his 
friends would not be a party. M. Odillon Barrot could urge 
nothing better than a constitutional quibble, against various con- 
demnatory resolutions proposed by the opposition, and contented 
himself with requesting the friends of government to abstain 
from voting, in the hope that the want of a legal quorum would 
frustrate the attack,—500 members being required to take part 
upon every resolution. This hope was illusory; a motion cen- 
suring the conduct of the Minister of the Interior was carried 
by a majority of 519 against 5.* The same evening (May 14), 
M. Léon Faucher sent in his resignation, which was accepted. 

The blow, however, aimed by this minister at the cause of 
constitutional liberty had been well timed, and its fatal effects 
could not be repaired. The elections were over before the news 
of his disgrace reached the departments, and a majority, that 
another week would have converted into a minority, had been 
secured in the new Chamber to the President. 

The elections resulted in the complete overturn, and almost 
annihilation of the party that had originally headed the revolution, 
and given it that peaceful and hopeful character, which during 
the first week of their power was the theme of universal admi- 
ration. Of the eleven members of the Provisional Government 
of February, eight have no seat in the new Legislative Assembly. 

Dupont de L’Eure, (a representative for more than fifty years), 
Lamartine, Marie, Garnier Pagés, Armand Marrast, Louis Blanc, 
Flocon, and Albert;—M. Pagnerre, Secretary General ; and 
Messrs. Bethmont, Carnot, and Goudchaux, ministers of the 
same government, have not been elected. M. Sénard, M. 
Clément Thomas, the three Lafayettes, and many others of similar 
note have been equally excluded. In all 489 members of the 
National Assembly out of the 900, and chiefly from the liberal 
side, have ceased to be representatives of the people. 

On the other hand, Ledru Rollin, who obtained a seat with 
difficulty in the National Assembly, and then only through the 
efforts of M. de Lamartine, is now the elect of five departments ; 
a significant indication, if the Government would understand it, 
of the growing discontent of the masses, and of the especial un- 
popularity of its foreign policy. 








* The terms of the motion, proposed by M. Millard v were the following — 


“ The Constituent Assembly blaming the telegraphic despatch, addressed by the 
Minister of the Interior, on the 12th of May, to the Prefects of Departments, passes 
to the order of:the day.” 
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, The result of the election for the department of the Seine, it 
may not be uninteresting to give in detail :— 


PARIS ELECTION. 
May 12th and 13th, 1849. 


Number of registered electors for the department of the 


: Seine..... saubesnseseneenrevesourpeseneeseonaneneneonenperenssces 378,043 
: Number of persons voting ........scsecsccesseeeseeecereveeeeeees 281,140 
Electors taking no part ........sseeseeeee 96,903 


Of the 281,140 votes polled, 5,597 were lost from informality. 





MEMBERS RETURNED. 


rE 4 
of Votes 
}. LucteEN Murar.—Son of Joachim — Royalist — distinguished 
by his bulky person, as the largest man in the late National 
Assembly. Somewhat popular, for his - humour, 
and simplicity of manners 134,825 
2. Lepru Rout.in. — Barrister. — Member of the " Provisional 
Government of February. An eloquent, but violent 


speaker, on subjects of foreign aggression, and domestic 
tyranny.—The Chief of the party called the *Mountain;’ a 
party united in an uncompromising hostility to all forms 

or modifications of kingly or aristocratic governments . 129,068 
. CHARLES LAGRANGE.—Weaver; compromised, in 1834, by 
the Insurrection of Lyons, and subsequently imprisoned. 
Popular as a Member of the late National Assembly, from 
his zeal in favour of an amnesty for the insurgents of 

June. . 128,087 
4. Jean Baptist Borcuor. —Serjeant- Major of the 7th regiment 
of the line.—Proposed as one of the candidates for the 
army; put under arrest by his superior officer for alleged 
breach of discipline—rescued by his comrades, but surren- 
dering himself again voluntarily. Sent to Vincennes, and 
released, with compliments, by saan the id after 


eu) 


the election . a ; . 127,998 
5. BepgEau.—A Conservative General " ; . - 125,101 
6. LamMoricrerRE.—General; Republican ; but of somewhat Con- 

servative opinions . ‘ . 121,632 
7. Duraure.—A member of ‘the Liberal Opposition in the 


Chamber of Deputies, and for a short time Minister under 
Louis Philippe . . . 119,373 
. Morgavu.—Mayor of Arrondissement.—Conservative 118,146 
Hirro.yte Passy.—A Political Economist, chiefly known by 
his defence of equal laws of inheritance against the 
supposed advantages of primogeniture and large farms. 
Minister under Louis Napoleon ‘ 117,138 
10, Victor Huco.—The novelist.— A pompous and tiresome 
speaker; of Conservative opinions . p 7 : - 117,069 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


24, 
25. 


26. 


27. 





Fei1x Pyat.—A dramatic writer, belonging, as a member 
of the late National Assembly. to the party of the ‘ Moun- 
tain ;’ distinguishing himself there by an elaborate speech 
in defence of the droit au travail, (right of living by labour.) 

Vavin.—Barrister.— Conservative.— Named by the Provisional 
Government of Fehruary, in consequence of his high 
personal character, Commissioner of the Crown Estates 

LaMEN\satIs.—The Abbé. Socialist, known by his writings in 
favour of the practical application of Christian doctrine to 
the amelioration of the condition of the mass «-f the people 

Brx10.—Physician.—Conservative.—One of the Representatives 
of the National Assembly, wounded in the days of June . 


. Op1LLon Barrot.—A retired barrister, understood tobe wealthy. 


A leading member of the opposition in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Prime Minister in the first cabinet of Louis 
Napoleon, and the kind of politician that in England would 
be called a Whig-Conservative 


. F. Bac.—Barrister. —Employed by Madame Lafarge ; 3 and re- 


tained as counsel for the defence in most criminal 
prosecutions 


. E. Cavatenac.—General.—Named by the National Assembly 


sole Chief of the Executive, or military dictator, in the 
days of June. An honest, but somewhat ae 
republican 


. Worowsx1.—Professor of political economy —Conservative.— 


Connected with the Poles, and brother-in-law to Léon 
Faucher 

EpMmonD RatTTIER. —Serjeant of the 48th regiment of the 
line; named with Boichot, and elected by the votes chiefly 
of the working classes of Paris, to encourage the growth of 
democracy in the army , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ° 

CoavErREL.—Protestant minister. An eloquent preacher, but 
powerless in the tribune. A weak-minded conservative 

Vicror ConsipERANT.—The disciple of Fourier, and principal 
exponent of the system of co-operative associations, termed 
by Fourier, Phalanstéres. A retired civil engineer, and 
now editor of La Démocratie Pacifique 


. Prerre Lerovux.—A Fourierist in the clouds; a learned man, 


but too abstruse as a writer and speaker; originally a jour- 
neyman printer, devoting his — to medina remark- 
able for his erudition 


3. Pruptn.—Clock and watch maker; a conserv ative free-trader. 


Elected in 1848 by the influence of the working classes, 
now supported by the party of re-action 

GaRNON. ~ of Arrondissement—banker—Roy, valist . 

Rocer (du Nord).—A rich man; member of the eral oppo- 
sition in the Chamber of Deputies, now voting as a con- 
servative 

FerpINAND DE LasTeyRie.—Member of the liberal ‘oppo- 
sition in the Chamber of —_ now voting as a con- 
servative . 

AGRICOL PERDIGUIER. —Socialist ; " cabinet maker and teacher 

of design as applied to upholstery and wood carving; called 

among the workmen of his own trade Agricole de la Vertue, 


Number 
of Votes. 


116,185 


114,993 


113,331 
112,917 


- 112,675 


112,259 


111,305 


110,636 


110,482 
110,450 


110,241 


110,127 


. 109,560 
- 109,162 


. 108,309 


107,870 
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Number 
of Votes. 
from the respect entertained for his private character. 
The original of Pierre in Le Compagnon du Tour de France 
of George Sand. Age 40 e ‘ . 107,838 
28. RAPATEL. — Conservative ; successor to Clément “Thomas as 
Colonel of the Second Legion of National Guards* . - 107,825 


Of the above, ten were included in the list of the Socialists, 
and eighteen in the list of the Electoral Union; but of the 
eighteen a considerable proportion, comprising such names as 
M. Dufaure and Eugéne Cavaignac, although admitted into the 
ranks of the Conservatives, may yet be regarded as friendly to the 
republic. The return, however, as a whole, for such a city as 
Paris, which might be expected to distinguish itself by the choice 
only of men of the very highest character and intellect, is one for 
which every Frenchman would have reason to blush, if it were 
not that, instead of being a reflection upon the intelligence of the 
population, it is rather to be regarded as a practical condemna- 
tion of the form of suffrage they have been led to adopt. 

We are not here referring to the suffrage as universal, but to 
that organization of it which places the public entirely in the 





* Of the unsuccessful candidates, the following obtained the greatest number of 


votes :-— 
29. Marecnat BuGeaup.—Royalist, but the first to give in his adhesion 
to the Republic, in February, 1848. (Since dead of cholera) . 107,437 
30. Manrre.—Member of the Provisional Government of February . . 106,912 
31. Borsset.—Conservative . ‘ . 105,778 
32. Maprer pE Montsau.—Fils Ainé—Barrister and Socialist ' 105,144 
33. D’Atton SHer.—A member of the liberal opposition in the late 
Chamber of Peers; Socialist . . ; : : ; . 104,857 
34. Grepro.—Socialist . ‘ " ‘ ‘ ‘ . 104,561 
35. Nap. Leson.—Engineer and Socialist . . ; ‘ . 104,539 
36. Demay.—Lieutenant de Chasseurs a Pied—Socialist . P ‘ . 104,449 
37. Tuore.—Editor of La Vraie République—Socialist . 104,358 


38. Proupnon.—Editor of Ze Peuple; leader of the Anti- -capits list 
Socialists; advocate of national banks, and of the abolition of inte- 


rest of money . , ° - 103,813 
39. Leon FAucHER. —Ex-minister of the Interior; political economist, 

and former editor of the Courrier Frangais ’ ‘ . . 103,333 
40. MatarmMet.— Worker in bronze—Socialist ‘ ‘ ‘ R . 101,891 
41. Rrpeyroities.—Journalist and Socialist . . . a ‘ . 101,508 
42. Herve.—Journalist and Socialist . je 4 ‘a ‘ ‘ . 101,181 
43. A. Laneiors.—Journalist and Socialist . . 4 . ‘ - 101,137 
44. Vipau.—Journalist and Socialist 99,865 


45. Turers.—Ex-journalist; Minister of Louis Philippe preceding Guizot; 
author of the laws of September against the press; historian of 


the empire; anti-republican ‘ . . , = . - 99,098 
46. Savary.—Gas-fitter; Socialist . ; - 98,870 
47. De Fattoux.—Friend and apologist of the "Society of Jesuits ; 

Minister of Public Instruction in the Cabinet of Louis Na- 

poleon . ‘ . ‘ - 98,517 


More, 52nd on the list, obtai ined 95,852 votes. 
NAPOLEON BuonaParte, 67th on the ‘list, 33,653 votes. 
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hands of the organs of party ;—to the election by wholesale of men 
of whom the voters can have no personal knowledge ;—to unwieldy 
constituencies, as objectionable in the opposite extreme as the 
narrow constituencies of the old system; and to the rendering 
the suffrage in all cases direct, and not as it is in the United 
States, where the Senate, which is there the keystone of the arch 
that has hitherto held the Union together, is returned by the 
indirect suffrage of the people; the members of the American 
Senate being elected by the representatives of the local, or State 
governments. 

It is at once sad and farcical to see, by the French system of 
election, such a man as Lucien Murat placed at the head of the 
poll, solely from the accident of his ioffensiveness, which led 
different parties to admit him into their lists; and near him an 
obscure sergeant-major of opposite politics, said to be a very 
honest man, but chosen, not for that, nor for his qualifications 
as a lawgiver—of which no one has yet heard a syllable—but as 
a compensation for the tyranny of his superior officers, by whom 
he had been arbitrarily treated for his Socialist principles. 

A striking defect of the system will be observed in the fact, 
that none of the candidates returned obtained a majority of the 
suffrages of the persons voting; and that nearly 100,000 regis- 
tered electors took no part in the election ; partly, perhaps, from 
distrust of all parties alike, but partly also from the impossibility 
of arriving at such a common understanding as would have given 
an intelligent direction to a combined effort. 


Grave anxiety was occasioned at head-quarters by the disco- 
very that the majority of the army throughout the country had 
voted against the government. The votes of the garrison of 
Paris were in the following proportions :— 


eee 6,953 
OP CTT ere 2,855 


This circumstance, and the subsequent announcement of the 
success, in numerous instances, of ultra-democratic candidates, 
when it was supposed their influence had been destroyed, pro- 
duced a panic on the Bourse, where the funds fell, in two days, 
15 per cent. They rose again upon its being ascertained that 
the ministry would, after all, be enabled to command the support 
of'a large and devoted majority in the new Chamber. An indica- 
tion of new disorders, as certain to increase the infatuation of 
the government; but common sense, and the reasoning of the 
Stock Exchange, are usually at variance. 

‘The sittings of the National Assembly were closed on Saturday, 
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the 26th of May, by a farewell address from the President of the 
Assembly, M. Armand Marrast. The members of the legisla- 
ture were to meet on the following Monday, but doubts were 
seriously entertained by many, whether the new Chamber would 
be permitted to assemble, the opportunity appearing favourable 
for a coup d’état on the part of Louis Napoleon, and troops 
having been poured into Paris from the provinces during the 
whole of the preceding fortnight, apparently with a view to 
something of the kind. 

On the 21st there had been a review of 50,000 men in the 
Champ de Mars, and it was known that an intimation had been 
communicated to the officers that each regiment, in defiling before 
the President, would be expected to shout, not vive de Président! 
nor vive la République! but vive Napoléon! which it did, although 
for the most part, but coldly, mechanically, and as obedient to 
military discipline; the dragoons being the principal exception, 
by whom the cry was taken up with some show of warmth and 
animation. On the Saturday, M. Cauvain da Bourquet, lieute- 
nant-colonel of the regiment of infantry lodged in the palace of the 
National Assembly, and acting under the authority of its Presi- 
dent, received an order from General Changarnier to give up his 
command to another officer, on the Sunday at noon. ‘This order, 
however, was resisted by M. Armand Marrast as illegal, unless 
countersigned by himself, and was subsequently retracted. 


The events which have occurred in Paris since the date of the 
preceding observations, have confirmed the anticipations we then 
formed of renewed scenes of anarchy, and of further re-actionary 
triumphs over the only principles by which anarchy can be 
effectually repressed. 

The new Chamber assembled peaceably on the 28th of May ; 
encountering no other obstruction than another ome, made by 
Changarnier, to place the military guardianship of the Assembly 
in the hands of a creature of his own ; an attempt which was this 
time successful, having the countenance of M. Kératry, President 
pro tem., as the senior member. Attwo o’clock, therefore, of the 
same day, Lieutenant-Colonel Cauvain was compelled to give up 
his command to General Forey. 

This incident gave rise on the 30th to a stormy discussion, in 
which M. Kératry, permitting himself to indulge in some per- 
sonal invectives, addressed to M. Ledru-Rollin, the latter declared 
that having been insulted by the President, all freedom of debate 
was at an end; the four Secretaries of the Chamber, who, as the 
youngest members of the Assembly, happened to belong to the 
Left, got up and resigned in a body, and an area tumult 
2K 2 
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ensued, which was at length only appeased by an apology from 
M. Kératry for the offence he had given, as unintentional, and a 
retractation of his injurious expressions. 

The new Chamber, it was seen, was composed, for the most 
part, of men of such extreme opinions and hasty temperament, 
that it was hardly to be expected they could restrain themselves 
from coming to blows, if they merely looked each other in the 
face. Of the 750 representatives of the Legislative Assembly, a 
full third may be described as men known for their attachment to 
monarchy, and their implacable hostility to popular institutions 
of every form. To these are opposed the party of the Mountain, 
almost equally numerous ;—terrible, as destructives, to the friends 
of arbitrary power, but from their want of conduct, often more 
dangerous to their own cause than to that of the enemy. The 
remaining third of the Assembly comprises its more moderate 
elements; and whether these will be turned for or against the 
Republic, is yet a question for the future: one, however, which 
will soon be decided. 

June the 2nd—a decree from the palace Elysée announced 
the names of the second cabinet of Louis Napoleon,*—differing 
but little from the first, but strengthened and improved by the 
accession of M. Dufaure and Alexis de Tocqueville. 

On the 6th, a message from the Elysée transmitted to the 
Assembly the first Presidential Address, which was received 
without being read, and ordered to be printed in the Moniteur. 
The introductory paragraphs of this document merit our atten- 
tion :— 

“ Gentlemen,—It is prescribed by the Constitution, that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic shall present to you every year a comprehensive 
statement of public affairs. I conform to this obligation, which per- 
mits me, in submitting to you the truth in all its simplicity, and that 
information which is conveyed by facts, to speak to you also of my 
past conduct and future intentions. 

“ My election to the office of chief magistrate of the Republic gave 
birth to hopes which have not yet been realized. 


* M. Odillon Barrot, Minister of Justice, and President of the Council i in the 
absence of the President of the Republic. 

M. Dufaure, Minister of the Interior. 

M. de Tocqueville, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

General Rulhiére (the alter ego of Changarnier), Minister of War. 

M. de Falloux, Minister of Public Instruction. 

M. Passy, Minister of Finance. 

M. de Tracy, Minister for Naval Affairs. 

M. Lanjuinais, Minister of Commerce. 

M. Lacrosse, Minister of Public Works. 

The three members of the old cabimet superseded are—M. Léon Faucher, 


M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and M. Buffet. 
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“Up to the day of your assembling in this place, the Executive 
was not fully in possession of its constitutional prerogatives. In such 
& position it was difficult to proceed with a firm step. 

“ Nevertheless, I have faithfully adhered to the principles of my 
manifesto. 

“To what, in fact, have I engaged myself in accepting the suffrages 
of the nation? 

“ To defend society audaciously attacked. 

“To support and strengthen a wise, great, and an honest Republic. 

“To protect family ties, religion, and property. 

“To set on foot all the improvements and economical reforms . 
possible. 

“To protect the press against arbitrary power, and unlimited 
licence. 

“To diminish the abuses of centralization. 

“To efface the traces of our civil discords. 

“ Finally, to adopt in our exterior relations, a policy, remote alike 
from arrogance or feebleness. 

“Time and circumstances have not permitted me to accomplish all 
these engagements, but great progress has yet been made.” 

In the striking egotism displayed in these paragraplis, we may 
see ata glance the character of the man, and his selfish aims. 
It is not to the Constituent Assembly upon which he seeks to 
fasten a stigma for its jealousy in tying up his hands, nor to the 
Legislative Assembly whom he addresses, that he would direct 
public attention, as to the instrument of any good to be efiected, 
but to himself. It is he, Louis Napoleon, who is to accomplish 
the great things of which he speaks ; not the representatives of 
the people. And in this there is a foregone conclusion. If the 
people can be persuaded that all the benefits they enjoy originate 
with him, how easy to lead them so to modify the Constitu- 
tion as to make him the absolute master of their destinies. 
Assuredly they will be tried; and if cajolery fail, or the arts of 
corruption, other and more forcible inducements will not be 
wanting. 

The financial details of the address furnish evidence of the 
recklessness of an administration hurrying the nation at a rapid 
pace on the high road to ruin. With a treasury embarrassed to the 
extent of a deficit of £9,000,000, the principal theme of con- 
gratulation is the efficiency of an immense army, swallowing 
up all the resources of the country. 

June the 11th—the subject of the Italian intervention was 
brought before the Chamber by M. Ledru Rollin. A convention 
had been concluded with the Roman triumvirate, by M. Lesseps, 
the diplomatic agent of the French government, which promised 
a peaceable solution of the question, but the ministry had refused 
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their ratification, on the ground that the Convention did not 
provide for the entry of the French army into Rome, which was 
held to be a sine gua non. M. Lesseps had been recalled, and 
fresh orders had been sent out to attack the city. Ledru Rollin 
denounced this proceeding as a further departure from the 
instructions of the Constituent Assembly, as expressed in formal 
resolutions against the policy now pursued, and consequently as 
an outrageous violation of the provisions of the Constitution. 
He concluded by placing in the hands of the President (M. 
Dupin) a motion for the impeachment of the President of the 
Republic and his ministers, signed by upwards of one hundred 
and fifty members. 

The reply of Odillon Barrot was an evasion of the question of 
constitutional legality, and a reiteration of his former statements 
of the good intentions of the Executive, in regard to the real 
welfare of the Roman people. 

Ledru Rollin rejoimed, with considerable effect, that to force 
benefits upon a people with bayonets and cannon-balls, was to 
convert them into injuries. He reminded the minister of the 
formal assurance given by the government to the Committee of 
which M. Sénard was chairman, that the expedition. was not 
designed to act against the Roman Republic; and then, carried 
out of himself by the heat of debate, he concluded an animated 
speech by the imprudent declaration, that the people would avail 
themselves of the right conferred by the Constitution, and defend 
it, “if necessary, with arms in their hands.” 

The clamour raised by this threat, as unjustifiable in a delibe- 
rative Assembly as it was rash, of course put an end to further 
discussion ; and the previous question was at once moved and 
earried by a majority of 361 against 203. 

The next day, the ultra-democratic journals were filled with 
inflammatory appeals to the patriotism of the public, and with 
invitations to the National Guards, and all true citizens, to hold 
themselves in readiness to discharge the obligations of the sacred 
trust conferred by the Constitution. It became evident, and 
much to the gratification of the government, that the armed 
revolt which it had provoked would be so precipitated by the 
madness of the younger leaders of the Mountain, as to break out 
at the very time when the Executive was best prepared for its 
repression. 

On the 13th, multitudes, composed of workmen, young men 
from the schools, and National Guards in uniform, assembled in 
the streets at an early hour, formed in procession and marched 
towards the Hall of the Legislative Assembly; assuming the 
ostensible character of a peaceable demonstration in favor of the 
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Constitution; but a demonstration which would quickly have 
been converted into one of a warlike character if its members had 
been sufficiently formidable to have offered any chance of success. 
The same morning, Ledru Rollin with about 100 representatives, 
members of his party, assembled in a Hall of the Conservalorre 
des Arts et Métiers, to wait the course of events. 

General Changarnier, on the procession approaching the Made- 
leine, along the Boulevards, cut it in two by a sudden advance of 
troops from the side streets, and proceeded at once to disperse 
each portion of the column thus separated, by numerous charges 
of cavalry. 

Little or no resistance was attempted, although a few shots 
were fired, and here and there an attempt was hastily made to 
form a barricade. The streets were speedily cleared; and the 
leaders of the movement, with the representatives compromised, 
seeing that the day was lost, at once sought safety in flight. 

A great miscalculation had been made, in the assumption that 
the whole of the 130,000 electors who had voted for Ledru 
Rollin were willing to fight for him, or for the Constitution, on a 
given signal. Between voting and fighting there is a wide dis- 
tinction; and although the right of insurrection, in certain cases, 
is one which has been recognised by jurists and divines,—as it 
was in this country in the time of Cromwell, and as it would be 
again to-morrow, supposing, for example, such an infringement 
of the English Constitution as the deposition of Queen Victoria 
by the House of Commons,—it is one of those remedies 
for an evil which the good sense of mankind very proper! 
teaches them would, if frequently resorted to, be infinitely worse 
than the cure. 

Ledru Rollin was at the head of a minority sufficiently 
numerous and formidable as an opposition, to have held in 
check, and ultimately to have controlled, with the aid of public 
opinion, the reactionary tendencies of the government, had 
he been capable of acting with moderation, or possessed of 
the tact of the most ordinary general, in appreciating the ad- 
vantages of a good position. He has now placed the Republic 
wholly at the mercy of its enemies, and they have not been slov 
to profit by his fault. We close our narrative, with Paris declared 
in a state of siege; six popular journals suppressed, and their 
presses broken. The National, La Presse, and Le Siecle jour 
nals placed under a species of censorship, and threatened with 
the same fate, if they persist in reproaching government with a 
violation of the Constitution; all clubs interdicted for a year. 
with a provision for their final extinction by a law which is to 
regulate, that is, further to restrict the right of public meeting ; 
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the announcement of a similar law to restrict the press ; and the 
arrest and prosecution for high treason ordered of twenty repre- 
sentatives, and a host of other persons suspected to have been 
employed in similar designs. 

Such is the wayward course of French liberty! Such is the 
policy of men calling themselves statesmen; men who cannot 
see that violence begets violence, and that the way to teach the 
people to respect the laws, is not by suspending them at the first 
moment they become inconvenient to the Executive, or by vio- 
lating their provisions, but by placing their own conduct in that 
respect above all suspicion. 

The Constitution of 1848 is of course now only a sheet of 
waste paper. The construction put upon it by M. Odillon 
Barrot is, that the majority of the Legislative Assembly may do 
with it what they please; and General Bedeau follows this up 
with an assurance, that if the majority please to change the 
form of government, he for one will stand by the majority. This 


is encouraging to Louis Napoleon, but the course he would mark’ 


out for himself is not yet one of plain-sailing. He has accounts 
to settle with capitalists; the watchful jealousy of his cousins to 
appease ; and the intrigues to counteract, of which we are again 
beginning to hear, of both branches of the family of the Bour- 
bons. ‘The chances are against him, and, we think, in favour of 
a temporary revival of the doctrines of pure legitimacy. 

The middle ages have bequeathed to us a large class of 
dreamers, whom no Galileo, nor the philosophers who have 
succeeded him, can convince that the world does not stand still. 
“It moves, however.” They would teach us again the old 
lesson of the “ right divine of kings to govern wrong ;” but blun- 
derers as we yet are in the art of Constitution-making, we have 
unlearnt that ; and the fact will prove a stubborn one, even to the 
Emperor of Russia, now offering himself, unsolicited, as the new 
schoolmaster of Europe. 
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1.—Alpen-reisen (Alpine Journeyings), by J. G. Koni. Arnold: 
Dresden and Leipzig. Williams & Norgate, London. 


Tue interest which the world in general takes in Switzerland, belongs 
so much more to the country than to the people who inhabit it, that 
Mr. Kohl’s work will not be less welcome to most readers, for his 
having principally occupied himself, during these “ Journeyings,” with 
external nature. His peculiar characteristics, also, as a traveller and 
writer,—his patient observation, and powers of minute and accurate 
description, which are apt to render him a little, or sometimes not a 
little, tedious, when he is engaged with a tame and monotonous sub- 
ject,—are welcome amidst scenes whose beauties and wonders are 
inexhaustible. 

Mr. Kohl is seldom seen to much advantage when he ventures into 
the regions of speculation, and still less when he indulges in the 
“ quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles” that belong to more mercurial 
temperaments. As a politician, he is rather faint and colourless—he 
never seems to feel very strongly the right or the wrong of any ques- 
tion; he never rises into enthusiasm—never explodes into anger, upon 
any consideration—he seems to regard all men and all things with 
equal, scientific eye, as all affording matter for observation, for com- 
ment—it may be for the writing of books. But his works have, 
nevertheless, a considerable and permanent value, and will long out- 
live more flashy productions. He is thoroughly honest ; his evidence 
on matters of fact may, we believe, be implicitly relied on; his exten- 
sive experience as a traveller enables him to suggest analogies and 
illustrations that throw light on many things; he is entirely free from 
egotism; and if we occasionally miss some of the amusement derived 
from the personal narratives of more brilliant writers, we are never, 
as in some instances, provoked by finding the figure of the author 
himself filling the whole field of vision, and leaving as much room for 
the country described as for the landscape background of a portrait. 
Mr. Kohl is no coxcomb who travels that he may have an opportunity 
of presenting himself to the world in various costumes—he really 
desires to acquire for himself, and to communicate to others, as much 
information as can be obtained by a stranger on the subject in hand; 
and in this he has in most instances been eminently successful,—the 
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only exception being, that whereas he mostly journeys with an inten- 
tion (the gods being willing) of writing a book, where it happens that 
he can find no matter of interest, he has to dwell all the longer on 
what is of no interest at all. Like the distressed theatrical manager, 
if he cannot “ snow white” he must “ snow brown.” 

The spot where, on the present occasion, the author fixed his head- 
quarters, and where he determined to remain for a year in order to 
have an opportunity of observing Swiss scenery through all the vari- 


ations of the seasons, lies as nearly as possible in the centre of 


Switzerland—about equidistant from the Lake of Constance and that 
of Geneva, and nearly midway between Basel on the north and 
Lugano on the south. Between the lakes of Thun and Brienz is a 
little fertile patch of alluvial soil, perfectly flat, hemmed in by lofty 


mountains on two sides, and on the others washed by the waters of 


the lakes; it is called by the caressing diminutive of the “ Bodeli.” 
Here Mr. Kohl and a young Englishman, similarly disposed, esta- 
blished themselves; and thence they made excursions, beginning with 
the autumn, going through the winter, and, as spring and summer 
advanced, extending them to long journeys through the mountains— 
forming many pleasant and instructive acquaintances among fishermen, 
hunters, herdsmen, and other children of the soil; climbing many 
peaks, and observing many curious natural phenomena. 


“The Bodeli is like a little island or oasis, watered on the east by the cold, 
erystal-clear waves of the Lake of Brienz; on the other by the warmer lake of 
Thun, lying some fathoms lower, and through the centre of which streams the 
emerald green river Aar connecting the two. On the north rise the precipi- 
tous walls of the Harder, partly clothed with wood; to the south the mountain 
wall is broken through by the gates through which rushes the Lutschine, and 
by which a wonderful glimpse 1s obtained into the inner mountain world, and 
the lofty peaks of eternal ice and snow. 

“The ravine runs on for many miles straight towards the Jungfrau, which 
rises in all its stupendous majesty and beauty in the background. Its 
form is perhaps the most picturesque of all the Alps; being that of a finely- 
proportioned pyramid, the ridges on either side rising gradually towards the 
summit, where it is finished by a separate, crown-like mass of rock. Such at 
least is its appearance viewed from Interlaken. * * In the front—or on 
the bosom of the Jungfrau—the masses of rock and snow are grouped into 
extremely beautiful and harmonious forms. To the right, the ‘Great Silver 
Horn’ raises its graceful head, covered the whole year through with an un- 
broken veil of dazzling white ; to the left appears the somewhat lower peak of 
the ‘lesser Silver Horn,’ the valleys and precipices by which they are separated 
from the great body of the mountain bemg marked out by light shadows and 
streaks upon the snow. Between the two Silver Horns lie the glaciers of the 
Jungfrau; the masses of snow and ice poured out in glittering profusion (as 
painters represent the fruits pouring out of the horn of plenty), and tending 
downwards towards the valley. Below, at the foot of the mountain, the fields 
of ice are suddenly cut off by the bright green meadows of the Wenger-Alp; 
and their lofty, wooded promontories advance on either side, like the colossal 
pillars of the gate and frame in the picture. 

“The Bodeli itself is a Delta land, covered with blooming fields and groves 
and orchards; and though in extent not more than two square miles, it boasts 
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of eight villages, and even a small town. The inhabitants of the Bernese 
Oberland, and of many of the surrounding districts, regard it as a little 
Paradise. As a matter of course, the monks of the middle ages did not over- 
look a spot so favoured; and about the centre of it they built a convent, called, 
in allusion to its geographical position, ‘ Interlaken,’—and which now, lying 
beneath the shadow of magnificent old walnut-trees, serves as a hospital for 
the sick.” 

We feel it a melancholy duty to acquaint our readers, in case any of 
them should be inclined to visit this spot, that a row of elegant hotels 
and boarding-houses has lately been erected in a locality distinguished 
by so many charms and conveniences, and that the numerous visitors 
who throng to it in summer find no deficiency of household comforts. 
The whole district, indeed, we are informed, has been organised with 
a view to the accommodation of travellers in search of the picturesque 
—and (Alas! alas!) inns have been established at almost all the most 
interesting points. “In the remotest valleys on the right and on the 
left—in every village of the Upper Hasli-Thal—in the rude Grindel- 
wald—at every beautiful waterfall—at the lower extremity of every 
glacier,” are to be found convenient arrangements for protection of 
tourists against hunger and thirst and fatigue, and every ill that 
travelling flesh is heir to. Every horse and mule in the country, at 
other times employed in agriculture or commerce, is engaged during 
the season in the service of the Nature-admiring and mountain-air- 
breathing ladies and gentlemen who come here in flocks, like migratory 
birds, from all the capitals of Europe. The booths of Vanity Fair 
stretching even to the high Alps! 

The Grindelwald derives its name, we are told, from the loose 
masses of rock with which the first comers found it filled, and which 
still lie about among the trees—the word Grind signifying head in 
many of the Swiss dialects, and being figuratively applied to a block 
of stone. The appearance of the dark pine forest with which it is 
covered, is compared by Mr. Kohl to that of an army storming a giant 
fortress. The great body is seen moving along at the bottom, as on 
the most convenient ground, but single segments have pushed forward 
and occupy higher and more conspicuous posts; while some of the 
boldest of the men have climbed the topmost battlements, and stand 
triumphantly on the rim of the outer wall—though the invisible 
enemy has been bombarding them with rocks and avalanches, which 
have dashed down many of the assailants from their position, and left 
them lying shattered below. In some places whole groves of pines 
appear to have been frozen, and are standing with withered branches, 
like bodies from which the spirit has departed. Since the seed of the 
pine is feathered, it is easy to imagine that the wind may have lifted 
it from the valley to the higher regions, so that the upward march of 
the trees has really taken place. Many of the pine-trees have taken 
root where there is scarcely room for a seed to hide itself, and occupy 
posts on which a chamois could not stand. In some places a row of 
trees have grown up along a ledge of rock; sometimes a group of them 
are still clinging to a detached mass; and sometimes a single one is 
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standing, as if in triumph, on a lofty and inaccessible peak. In this 
valley Mr. Kohl had the good fortune to surprise one of those “effects” 
for which painters and tourists often watch long in vain. He had 
been for some time engaged in diligently observing something that 
had attracted his attention on the surface of the ground, when, sud- 
denly raising his eyes, they were struck as if by a scene of enchant- 
ment :— 


“The summits of the Mettenberg, the Wetterhorn, and the Eiger, the three 
highest mountains which rise above the Grindelwald, were illumined by the 
setting sun, and glowing, from their topmost peaks to about half-way down, 
with the purest and most vivid flame colour. A few dark spots and streaks, 
where the rock was not covered with snow, increased their resemblance to a 
colossal mass of burning coal. The veil of mist which had been thus suddenly 
rent away at the moment when the sun was setting, still floated in fragments 
between our eyes and the mountain, so that we seemed to see the picture 
through a veil of fine gauze; and here and there portions of it had fluttered 
up into the highest air, and had been changed into gold in the rays of the sun ; 
and between the two mountains, where in an unilluminated angle the mist still 
lay heavy on the glaciers, it appeared of a deep dark blue, which formed the 
most magnificent contrast with the flaming peaks.” 


Mists of the purest azure colour, and clouds casting blue shadows, 
are said to be in winter very common among the Alps. 

A great number of Alpine peaks have received the name of “ Red- 
Horn.” There are also Black-Horns, White-Horns, and Green-Horns ; 
but the red appear to predominate. One of these, which forms a land- 
mark between the cantons of Berne, Unterwalden, and Lucerne, and 
which is the highest summit to be found north of the valley of the 
Aar, presents a most favourable spot for obtaining a view far and wide 
of the scenery around. West and south-west, to the Jura and the 
Lake of Geneva; north and north-east, to Mount Pilate and the Rigi; 
none equal it in height by a thousand feet. Only towards the south 
and south-east, at a great distance, appear the far higher peaks of the 
loftiest Alps. It happened, however, that by the time Mr. Kohl 
reached the spot whence this magnificent panorama is unfolded, the 
whole of the inhabited part of Switzerland was covered by a dense 
white mist, stretching, at exactly the same level, as far as the eye could 
reach, and having the appearance of a white cloth, cut with the 
greatest nicety to fit the shape of every mountain and valley. From 
this the countless glaciers, elevated valleys, and lofty peaks of un- 
inhabited regions, rose clear and sharp into the sky. This heavy 
mist had already lain on the valleys for ten days, during all which 
scarcely a glimpse of the sun had been obtained, though above it was 
shining in full radiance. 


“The world appeared to be divided into two halves; in the lower one, 
town and village, and even whole cantons, were immersed in gloom and 
chilly fog; in the upper, all nature was rejoicing in warmth and light. But 
the former was entirely lost to sight; not so much as the smoke of a single 
chimney was visible; I seemed to be looking over the earth at the time of the 
deluge, of which indeed this sea of fog formed a striking image. It was as 
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sublime a solitude as any hermit could have desired; and since I knew that'at 
tiis time of the year there were no more tourists wandering about the moun- 
tains, and most of the passes were snowed up, I could easily fancy that, for far and 
wide around, I was the only creature breathing in this marvellous scene, with the 
exception of the eagle, the chamois, or the hunters following their prey into 
this enchanted world of upper air. The enormous masses of mountains, and 
pyramids of snow and ice which rose behind us, bristling with a thousand 
points, like a forest of gigantic spears, looked like the kernel or skeleton of 
the world. My guide named to me every one of the summits, as they rose 
behind another ; and to my great satisfaction, I could recognise some that I 
knew. There was employment for the telescope for a whole day, as indeed 
there is for the microscope in a drop of water: only that there it swarms with 
Infusoria—here with colossal peaks. No less marvellous also were the effects 
of colour produced by the sun on the upper surface of the mist. In the near 
valleys, it was, as I have said, white as snow: towards the Jura it was yellow, 
like that of clouds gilded by the rays of the morning sun; further off it 
appeared grey; and where the shadows of great mountains fell across it, almost 
black. In the direction of our own shadow, it fell like a broad stripe of the 
most beautiful rainbow tints, which crossed the valley of Unterwalden, and lost 
itself towards the Rigi. 

“The colours were laid on with a most delicate pencil, but yet so clearly that 
each could be plainly distinguished. In the middle was clear yellowish white, 
which gradually passed through all the prismatic colours, to the violet, and 
then to the grey of the fog : the whole stripe appeared about half as broad as 
the valley of Unterwalden. I have never seen this phenomenon mentioned in 
any meteorological book; but probably it may be explained on principles similar 
to that known to every wayfarer, of the coloured ring which,on crossing fields 
covered with dew, he often sees surrounding the shadow of his own head, like 
a-glory.” 

No less splendid was the spectacle presented by the bright blue 
vault of heaven above, and the range of snowy mountains, over which 
a roseate glow, like that of dawn, was spread, though the sun was 
still high in the sky ; but the most marvellous display of the glories of 
colour was seen among the mountains themselves, when the sun began 
to descend. According to the geological character of the rock, to the 
manner in which they were wooded or covered with grass, or to 
the amount of ice and snow with which they were laden, they 
reflected the red, the green, or the yellow rays; and at sunset there 
appeared glowing red, pure white, deep yellow, bright blue and green 
mountains, gleaming out from the surrounding masses. We may 
remark, en passant, as characteristic of one of the chief defects of Mr. 
Kohl's style, that after bringing this glorious scene vividly before us 
by his faithful description, he thinks to finish it off handsomely by a 
few foolish “ taffeta phrases” of old-fashioned finery, about “the 
hem of Iris’s robe,” and “the queen of colour at her toilette,” &c. 
But these offences are very rare—at least in his later works. 

The phenomenon of the sudden fading of the mountain peaks, as 
night comes on, into a perfectly livid white, which forms an almost 
painful contrast to their previous illumination, is familiar to all visitors 
to the Alps. The effect has been often described as that of the sudden 
change of a being glowing with health and life, into a rigid and 
inanimate corpse. Our author would willingly, he says, have passed 
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the night upon the Rothhorn, to observe any further optical phenomena 
that might present themselves then or on the following morning, but 
the extreme cold, and the decayed state of the ruined chalet where 
alone they could find shelter, made such an experiment too ha- 
zardous. The descent, however, now that night was coming rapidly 
on, was no easy matter, even without the accident that increased its 
peril. 


“ As we began to descend the mountain from the smooth icy peak, and I 
looked into the depths below, a strange sensation, something between fear and 
giddiness, seized me. I seemed no longer to know which way to turn, or how to 
set my feet. I hastened, however, to light a cigar, and puff it with the utmost 
possible appearance of indifference, in order to give the guide a favourable 
opinion of my courage. But after the first few steps it became easier ; and we 
went on cautiously, feeling our way along a narrow ridge, by a wall of snow, 
keeping our balance as steadily as we could. As soon as we reached a some- 
what better path, we went stumbling on at a more rapid rate; and in little 
more than an hour, we had reached again the region of wood. Here, 
however, the last glimmer of light left us. ‘ It is now time to light our lan- 
tern,’ said I to the guide, ‘ it is getting pitch dark.’ _On setting out, I had 
given myself a great deal of trouble about this same lantern. The people 
assured me it was quite unnecessary, as we should certainly be back before 
sunset; but I, knowing my own proneness to linger on such occasions, had 
compelled the guide to rummage up a lantern, and had made a point of inquir- 
ing at least six times on the way, whether he had not left it anywhere behind 
him. ‘ See,’ said I, now complacently, ‘isn’t it well that we’ve got the 
lantern? What should we do in this darkness without it?’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ re- 
plied my companion; ‘ you were right enough ; I didn’t think we should have 
been so late. It’s easy to break your neck here in the dark ;’ and thus saying, 
he struck a light, the little flame in the deep darkness rejoicing my eyes and 
my heart. I had taken the lantern, and held it open ready for the match; he 
brought it safely to the interior, but could not light it. We looked in, when 
behold ! there indeed was the lamp and the oil, but there was xo wick! The 
match fell from his hand, and from mine the lantern. An hour or two before, 
when I was standing in the glorious sunshine, on the top of the mountain, the 
condition of the people down below in the valley under the fog, sitting in their 
little narrow rooms over their tea and coffee, had seemed somewhat mean and 
paltry. Now, a footing upon the flat firm soil, and a safe, well-lighted house, 
appeared by no means undesirable. My guide advised me to feel my way 
carefully about with my alpine pole, and never to set my foot down till I had 
found solid ground to tread upon. We groped our way slowly on; some- 
times we found we had mistaken the path, and a loud sudden imperious 
‘ Halt!’ from my guide stopped me on the brink of a precipice. 

“ I could not help sometimes looking up to the stars, as they glittered among 
the trees and the numerous dark peaks above ; but the mist was already begin- 
ning te veil them from my sight ; and when we got a little lower, they were en- 
tirely withdrawn. We found the sea of mist certainly five hundred feet lower 
than in the daytime. When the sun shines into it, the mist rises considerably ; 
but on the approach of night, the whole stratum again falls. * * Atlength, 
when we had felt our way, through the thick darkness, about two miles further, 
we were startled by the weleome sound of a shout from below. ‘ It is the 
guide with the horses,’ said my a responding to the call with a 
similar shout, such as the peasants of the Alps are in the habit of giving when 
calling to one another upon the mountains; and I now marched cheerily on, 
listening with the greatest pleasure to the frequent repetition of the signal. 
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The tones came nearer and nearer; and in half an hour we perceived a light 
glimmering through the mist. We praised the man greatly when we came up, 
for having been so thoughtful as to bring a lantern; when he informed us that 
he had come to look for ‘ our bodies,’ for he supposed some fatal accident 
must have happened to us, or we could not have been so late.” 


The traveller soon reached a chalet, where he was enabled to warm 
himself, and get a refreshing draught of hot whey, and he then set out 
again in good spirits; and by the help of the lantern and the two 
guides, reached Brienz again in safety. 

The group called the Finster-aarhorn, although not containing the 
highest peaks, is the most colossal mountain mass in Switzerland; and 
rather more than half-way up it—that is, at the height of about 5,000 
feet—lie the villages of Murren and Gimmelwald, the highest inhabited 
places. A narrow mountain path, winding along the face of a pre- 
cipitous rock, and more than half the year covered with ice and snow, 
forms the only means of communication for the former with the rest 
of the world. By this path, all the necessaries of life have to be 
brought up and the produce of the village brought down; and as 
there is no church at Murren, all spiritual consolation and culture has 
to travel the same road. ‘“ By this path the gay bridal procession has 
to ascend, after seeking the blessing of the priest ; and by this descends 
the funeral train, bearing the dead to a grave in the valley beneath.” 
Sometimes it is so snowed up as to be impassable, and the bodies 
cannot be brought down: they are then left in a cold place and allowed 
to freeze, until a change of weather allows of their burial. Indeed, in 
some of the more secluded parts of the Alps, this is always done 
during the winter. But on high festival days, such as Christmas, 
Easter, or Whitsuntide, when the whole community is accustomed to 
go to communion in the valley below, scarcely any snow or wind or 
storm is sufficient to keep them away. It is not uncommon on such 
occasions to see the men going before with shovels and pickaxes, 
cutting a path for the women and girls through the ice and snow. 
They are said at all times to be more diligent in their attendance at 
the church than the people of the valley, to whom it is easy. At the 
time when Mr. Kohl visited it, every little brook that crossed the path 
was frozen; all the diminutive bridges were clustered over with 
icicles; and 


“There were a hundred places where a single false step would have hurled 
us down the slippery path into the abyss beneath. 

** The village of Murren lies on a barren, grassy plateau, on the extreme 
edge of the woody region; and some hundred feet below we found some of 
the inhabitants busy cutting wood, which all has to be carried up the moun- 
tain. Formerly it was otherwise, and the forest extended far beyond the 
village; but at present there is only a little very scanty wood to be seen, no 
tree of which is allowed to be touched under the severest penalties, as it serves 
to protect the village from the avalanches. This is called, like others similarly 
cireumstanced, a Bann wood—many of which are the only hope of the villages 
to which they belong, as in some of the Friesian islands are the sea-worn 
earthen hills which alone protect them from being overwhelmed by the ocean, 
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I was told it was a very ancient custom in Switzerland, to place such woods 
under the bann; and my informant himself knew of some that had been 
standing thus for 300 years. The protection of such woods is, however, by no 
means so perfect as the stranger might imagine, for great avalanches that 
become loosened even no more than four or five hundred feet above, shoot 
through them like a cannon-ball through a regiment of soldiers. If, however, 
they are of little service in great catastrophes of the kind, they at least serve 
to prevent‘the destruction of the fields and meadows by the rolling stones that 
accompany the smaller avalanches. The position of Murren is quite peculiar. 
The village consists of about 40 households, forming no regular street, but 
lying irregularly grouped together in a somewhat inclined plateau. It is en- 
circled by a gigantic amphitheatre of mountains, the aspect of which exceeds 
in magnificence all that could be uttered in its praise. Towards the north and 
west the plateau falls in an abrupt and inaccessible precipice; towards the 
south-west it sinks more gradually into vast fields of ice, and the most exten- 
sive glaciers known in Switzerland. From Murren you look into a semicircle 
of elevated valleys, filled with ice and snow, and so difficult of access that they 
are seldom visited, even by chamois hunters, The wildest and most savage of 
these is the Red Valley, renowned far and wide through the Bernese Oberland 
as the seat of the Wild Huntsman and many other goblins.” 


Certain strange noises are, it seems, often heard in the air above 
this valley, which, as they have never been satisfactorily explained, 
have been seized on by the people and accounted for in their own way. 
The legend resembles many others that have been devised in similar 
circumstances. It tells how the Red Valley was once rich and fertile, 
and filled with men and cattle; but the lord and owner of the soil, by 
his pride and wickedness, brought on himself the vengeance of 
Heaven. The destroying angel was sent to lay waste the blooming 
valley, and bury the grass, and corn, and flowers, under eternal ice ; 
condemning at the same time the wicked lord to wander to and fro 
upon the earth, on which he had never left his people any rest. A 
wild, rushing, roaring noise is sometimes heard across the mountains, 
and along the valley of the Aar, even as far as Bern and Freyburg, 
and then it is known that the wicked lord of the Red Valley is pass- 
ing through the air. 

Mr. Kohl felt some very natural curiosity concerning the manners 
of a community so far removed from all human intercourse as that of 
Murren, and may have been not quite agreeably surprised to find 
himself the occasion of inextinguishable laughter. In the first house 
the party entered, they found the parents and some grown daughters 
sitting at their dinner of potatoes and cheese; but from the first 
moment of their entrance the young ladies began to laugh, and they 
were unable to answer the questions put to them for the convulsive 
bursts of merriment with which they were struggling. 


‘One of them at last fairly rushed out of the door, that she might give way 
to the explosion of mirth. We could nohow understand what there might 
be in our appearance that was so irresistibly comic, but we had to yield to our 
fate; and we noticed that other girls whom we met bit their lips, while the 
little children to whom we endeavoured to recommend ourselves ran away 
screaming as if a bee had stung them. The question has been sometimes 
discussed what two human beings, who had never met a fellow-creature before, 
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would do on their meeting—whether they would fight or lovingly embrace ? 
From my experience at Murren, I should be inclined to say they would do 
neither, but would burst out a-laughing at each other. 

“* We had a physician in our party who was anxious to ascertain the effect 
of these elevated positions upon health; and the answers we received con- 
siderably abated our ideas of their salubrity. A mother whom we questioned 
as to whether her children had had certain diseases, replied—‘ Ah, sir, all 
sorts of diseases!’ Serofulous and rickety children are numerous. We 
found no very old people. A man of forty-tive we addressed whom we should 
have taken for sixty, and one of the women we took for full thirty years older 
than she was. Cretins, however, there were of course none at this elevation ; 
aud it is to be observed that the people have no meidica! assistance in their 
maladies, and children were born with no more help than neighbours can give 
each other. When we inquired who was the last medical practitioner that lad 
visited the place, we could get no certain information. One remembered a 
Dr. So-and-so who had been here fifteen years ago; another knew of uoxne 
that had been seen within thirty years; and sv on ” 


The only inhabited place within a considerable distance is, as we 
have mentioned, a village called Grimmelwald, about 500 feet below 
Murren. It is seated also on a little grassy table-land, surrounded 
on all sides by precipitous walls of rock and masses of ice and snow. 
On the way to it the traveller found little patches of potatoes planted 
in a scanty soil, on ledges so narrow that it was said that while the 
women were at work on them their handkerchiefs and petticoats 
fluttered out over the abyss, 2,000 feet deep; these spots only being 
chosen for this purpose where the soil is tuo poor to afford pasture for 
the cows, or the situation too dangerous to drive them to. The first 
place the author visited was the school. At Murren the schoolmaster 
had been “abroad,” that is to say, not at home. 


‘* Schoolmasters are the depositories of much interesting information in out 
of the way places of this sort, where there is no other eye open to intellectual 
culture. Generally in the Bernese Oberland, the communes are poor, and the 
schoolmasters are wretchedly paid; andmost so in these elevated places, which, 
for clergymen and schoolmasters, are regarded as a kind of Siberia—a certain 
time of service passed in them being counted (as with the Russian officials, 
time spent in Siberia) for much longer than the same period in the valleys and 
plains. For this reason, the preachers and schoolmasters are continually 
being changed—a circumstance by no means favourable to the progress of 
improvement. In one of these remote villages, however, I found a school- 
master of seventy-five years of age, who told me that he had originally been 
only appointed ‘ provisionally,’ as he was not patented, having never passed 
any regular examination; and every year his place had been offered for the 
acceptance of schoolmasters provided with this recommendation. The emolu- 
ments of the office were, however, so extremely modest, that no such one 
had thought it worth his acceptance; and he had, therefore, reigned sole 
monarch of the school-room for fifty years. The pedagogue of Grimmelwald 
was young, active, and moreover patented ; and he gave us a very good account 
of the state of intellectual culture in the place. The school-house was 
spacious and very neatly arranged ; but reading, writing, a little history, and 
religion were the only subjects of instruction. To our great joy, however, we 
found here an abundant supply of the spiritual songs and odes of our fine 
old Gellert, and we were told that every child was furnished with a copy of 
them. The discovery filled us with the most lively pleasure, and we could 
scarcely lay aside the excellent book again when we had once taken it up.” 
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We scarcely think that such of our readers as may happen to be 
acquainted with Gellert will be inclined to join in the author’s lively 
expressions of satisfaction on this head ; but in so great a dearth of 
spiritual aliment, much might prove nutritious that would be rejected 
by appetites less scantily supplied. As not altogether foreign to this 
subject, we may here mention, that Mr. Kohl found many cases of 
Cretins having been proved capable of receiving some humble kind of 
instruction, and being made in some measure useful in domestic life. 
It is pleasing to find that these unfortunate creatures are often adopted 
by families in easy circumstances, and allowed the run of the house in 
return for any little service they can perform ; such as splitting wood, 
shelling peas, &e. They can seldom, indeed, be brought to understand 
more than one of these operations, but that they perform with great 
exactness and fidelity. Ore poor old creature of sixty-five, who was 
presented to Mr. Kohl by the landlady, as her “ Hans,” or Jack, (the 
usual appellation by which they are known), carried his accomplish- 
ments further. He could scratch wool, peel potatoes, and shell peas 
and beans. He was maintained by two or three families, with whom 
he passed alternately about three months at a time. 


** T have said that whatever work the Cretins can be made to understand, 
they generally execute with great nicety ; and of this the ‘ Hans’ in question 
afforded me a striking example. We could not but admire the pains he took 
about his little job of peeling potatoes. He held the potatoes with all five 
fingers, took off the peel in small bits, and laid it carefully aside ; then ex- 
amined them all over, and bored out every one of the eyes, which in these bad 
potato years have been so numerous—turning each potato over and over 
many times, to be quite sure that not one was left. By this mode of proceed- 
ing, we had indeed time to make an excursion to Handeck before he had 
finished his potato-peeling ; but the work was at all events well done. 

“ Most travellers look with horror and disgust at these unfortunate, and 
certainly not very attractive-looking creatures; but there are many Cretins 
whose gentle manners, in addition to their perfect helplessness, cannot but 
awaken a strong feeling of compassion, if we will but have a little patience 
with them. Our Hans had soon overcome his dread of new acquaintances, 
and chatted with us quite confidentially. ‘The landlady gave him a very good 
character; she said she never had any occasion to urge him to work, and that 
he was very orderly and cleanly in his habits. He had even, it appeared, 
exhibited a sort of delicacy of feeling, in offering to retire from his usual place 
by the stove, when he understood we were coming, and betake himself to his 
couch among the hay—and he would have done so but that we prevented him. 

“ The next morning, at breakfast time, he came and offered us a pinch of 
snuff, the only luxury of which he had any idea; and he told us that he, too, 
had travelled—he had been ‘bergusi und bergasi,’ that is, up the mountain 
and down the mountain—and as far as Bern, and farther. He even reasoned 
concerning his own condition, and said, ‘ Yes--I have been made so insignifi- 
cant that I can’t work properly ; but a few things I have learnt too.’ I asked 
him if he could read, and gave him a book. He took it and replied, ‘ Yes, I 
can manage the reading the pastor taught me; and he gave me the Lord’s 
Supper, too.’ All this, and whatever else he said, was uttered in a slow, con- 
strained manner, like that of a speaking machine I saw in London; and we 
had to pay great attention to understand him, for it was impossible to get him 
to repeat any expression, and he would no more give any explanation of what 

he had said than would an oracle. We inquired whether he ever prayed; and 
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he replied, ‘Oh, yes—he said a prayer he had learned every morning and every 
evening, and he read one every Sunday.’ He then took an old ragged book 
out of his pocket, from which he read us a prayer, still quite in the tone of the 
machine, but with his cap off and his poor short-fingered hands folded in the 
most devout manner. We gave him some eggs and other trifles from our 
breakfast, and he retired to his seat behind the stove, and ate them in the 
same slow, careful manner in which he had peeled the potatoes. After about 
half an hour he came out again, placed himself before us, and said three times 
over, looking piously upward at the same time—‘ The great God in Heaven 
reward you!’ ” 


It was of course impossible to make the poor creature understand 
that his solemn gratitude was somewhat more than the occasion 
demanded, and it would, perhaps, have been unwise to have made the 
attempt. To us there appears something very touching in this 
humble, innocent, human soul, thus struggling faintly to manifest itself 
through manifold impediments, and destined never in this world to 
emit more than a feeble, watery gleam, through the clouds and thick 
darkness in which it has been enveloped. It is said that it was such 
a case as this that made so deep an impression on Dr. Guggenbuhl, 
that he vowed to devote his life to the education of Cretins. 

At Altorf, the capital of Uri, M. Kehl had the good fortune to 
arrive at a most interesting moment, when nearly the whole popula- 
tion of the canton was assembled for the Landsgemeinde. The four 
old cantons, as is well known, still retain this most simple and _pri- 
mitive form of political society, in which the supreme legislative 
authority is exercised directly by the people at large. The meetings 
for this purpose take place annually ; always in the spring, and in Uri 
on the first Sunday in May, when the valleys are in all their glory of 
verdure and blossoms. In some convenient open space, as near as pos- 
sible to the centre of the canton, and on the fresh green sward, under 
the open sky, surrounded by the magnificent scenery of their Alps, the 
men of the canton hold their primitive parliament, in tie presence of 
their wives and children; and the picturesque effect of the scene is 
often heightened by the antique and singular costume of the various 
functionaries, of the monks and priests, and by the general practice 
(in some cantons imperative) of coming armed. The bustle begins 
the day before, in the nearest town, by the arrival of guests and 
strangers, of processions with music, of busy-looking councillors and 
official personages, who are in some instances looking forward with no 
little anxiety to the result of the Landsgemeinde. On the day itself 
comes again the sound of music, the ringing of bells, the performance 
of divine service; and then a hearty dinner, which is gravely men- 
tioned by a Swiss writer as one of the necessary preliminaries. 


“Then the houses gradually became emptied, and the Rathshaus-Platz 
filled, and the people began to form into the line of march. This spot (the 
market-place of Altorf) may be regarded as one of the most classic grounds of 
Switzerland—for here stood the linden-tree beneath which, according to tra- 
dition, the son of Tell was placed to receive the renowned shot at the apple. A 
stone memorial over a well, some hundred paces from it, points out the spot 
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where Tell himself is said to have stood. In the centre of the place stands an 
old tower, which, as well the Rathhaus (Town Hall), and a church, is adorned 
with fresco paintings of scenes from the same story. Amidst these memorials 
of the past, now appeared drums and trumpets, capuchins and landammans, 
treasurers and councillors, clerks and secretaries, and the peasants of Uri. 
The ancestors of some of the principal people had held a high rank in the 
French and Spanish service; and their descendants did not fail to exhibit on 
this occasion the ensigns of their dignity, in the antique gold-embroidered capa- 
risous and housings of their horses. We saw two or three of these decorated 
steeds. on which the masters were seated in long black silk mantles; whilst 
the bridle of each was held by two peasants, who led it with awkward, but 
respectful zeal along the narrow, rugged, ill-paved streets of Altorf, each of 
which is intersected by a stone gutter. I noticed that some of the peasants 
always kept an eve on the horse of their landamman, and whenever it swerved 
to the right or the left, induced it to return to the line by demonstrations with 
their sticks andumbrellas. The following was the order of the procession. 
First cae drummers, trumpeters, and musicians, their instruments fortunately 
not quite tuo immoderately out of tune, then the soldiery ; with their banners, 
and the arms of the country, the renowned Bull’s-head of Uri, which has so 
often spread terior through the Italian valleys, or the plains of northern Switzer- 
land ; and after them the two ‘ Tells,’ as they are called, men dressed in the 
ancient picturesque Swiss costume, with broad-brimmed hats with plumes of 
feathers, and doublet and hose of black and yellow, (the national colours of 
this little state, and formerly also of the German Empire), bearing antique 
horns, set in silver. I talked with these two ‘ Tells,’ and they exhibited 
their horns to me with great complacency. They were venerable-look- 
ing men turned of eighty, with long white beards and snowy locks, who 
looked as if they could have given us personal reminiscences of the middle 
ages. After these come the government officers, some bearing the statute 
books, the seals and keys of the archives and treasury, and great bags of black 
and yellow velvet, said to contain the minutes of the Landsgemeinde, besides 
the old German Imperial globe, which now plays a public part in no other 
country in the world. Some capuchin monks followed, for they are never 
wanting at the Uri Landsgemeinde ; and lastly the before-mentioned ‘ Herren,’ 
on their gold-caparisoned steeds, in their black silk mantles and swords. The 
procession was closed by a throng of the country-people, whose numbers in- 
creased at every step. In this order we marched about three miles along the 
valley, through several villages and meadows, to the scene of action. Here a 
sort of amphitheatre had been constructed of boards and benches ; and in the 
centre stood a table, on and under which were placed the official insignia 
above-mentioned, and where the Landamman and some of the chief officers 
took their seats. The men thronged in to fill up the ‘ ring,’ and the hills 
around were covered with picturesque groups of women and boys. From one 
of the hills, bands of music continued to play the old Urner melodies, till ali 
had taken their places. In some of the cantons there are permanent rings, 
formed of earthen embankments covered with turf, like those which are still 
found as remnants of a time long past, in some parts of Northern Germany 
and Scandinavia.” 


We cannot follow the account of the proceedings on this occasion— 
which indeed have nothing very striking. One of their most amusing 
features is the coquetry, or what seems such, of the newly-elected 
officers. They appear to resist, with might and main, the impo- 
sition of the new dignity—protest aloud against the insupportable 
burden of the office—declare, perhaps, that they are men of business, 
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who have quite enough to do in these hard times to attend to their 
own affairs. “Iam the father of seven children,” says an apparently 
reluctant candidate ; “you know what care and trouble they must 
occasion, and now you want me to look after public affairs into the 
bargain. What does a trader like me know about politics? Hav’n’t 
I been in several offices already, and hav’n’t I shown you my ignorance 
plainly enough ? Here’s Mr. So-and-so, who proposed me”—and here 
the speaker turns with much seeming bitterness to the individual 
designated, who is sitting, in his councillor’s robes,on the bench beside 
him—* he indeed carries on a business that gives him scarcely any- 
thing to do. He is a very clever man, too—you recollect how well he 
managed such or such an affair—I propose, therefore, that he shall 
take this office himself.” Some spring up as if struck by lightning 
when their names are mentioned, work away with their hands and feet 
like a telegraph, and have to be detained by force in the ring; yet, 
after all, these protestations are mostly looked for as of course, 
at every Landsgemeinde. Those who have been loudest in their 
complaints and resistance, and have come in like roaring lions, it is 
observed, sit down like lambs when their election is complete—and 
make a speech so ready and fluent, that it might be supposed to have 
been prepared before ; it is even said that the whole scene has often 
been previously rehearsed, or at all events arranged veforehand. As 
some excuse for this absurdity, it may be mentioned that the sovereign 
people of Uri, Don Juan-like, cares little for any but a difficult con- 
quest, and is never so pleased with an election as when it seems to 
have chosen a man against his will. The same thing is said of the 
people of ancient Rome; and we may, therefore, perhaps place this 
tendency rather among the characteristics of human nature in general, 
than of the men of Uri in particular. 

The parliamentary session of these cantons seldom lasts above three 
or four hours ; and the rest of the year, the priests and the Herren 
seem to manage matters pretty much as they like. Mr. Kohl appears, 
indeed, somewhat inclined to be of the opinion of his Bernese guide— 
that the whole affair is “what the English call a humbug.” A 
peasant whom he questioned concerning the use he made of his political 
rights, said he had often held up his hand in the Assembly, but had 
never ventured to speak. In his own words—“the like of him” 
hadn’t the courage to speak. They left it to the gentlemen. In this, 
however, we find no evidence of the “humbug” of democracy. It 
could hardly be desired that every member should take an active part 
in the discussions of a legislative assembly, and the sincerest advocate 
of universal suffrage need not expect or desire to abolish the unavoid- 
able influence of superior education and habits of business. All he 
asks is, that such influences should not be artificially strengthened 
to an extent incompatible with the just rights of the more numerous 
classes. 

Here is a sketch of a figure very characteristic of the country, which 
we trust our readers will agree with us in thinking rather pleasing 
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than ludicrous :—“ We were crossing the beautiful heights of Karns 
towards the Lungern Lake, when we met a man pulling along by a 
string, a fine fat calf. This man, I was informed, belonged to the 
‘ Herren, or gentlemen, of whom I had heard much in Unterwalden ; 
but as I had had no opportunity of becoming acquainted with these 
powerful and dreaded personages, I was glad to take advantage of the 
present, and joined company with the ‘Herr’ and his calf, who went 
with us as far as Lungern. He was a fine, tall, well-dressed young 
man, who, in spite of the calf, had a certain air of dignity and natural 
nobility of deportment. His family had for ages filled some of the 
highest offices of the little republic. His father (an innkeeper at 
Lungern) had been Bannerherr ; his eldest brother even Landamman ; 
and he himself was now a senator, that is, a member of the highest 
council which carries on public business in the name of the Lands- 
gemeinde. At present, in addition to his senatorial duties, he had to 
perform, with the help of his mother and brother, those of landlord of 
the inn at Lungern, which he had inherited ; and the calf above-men- 
tioned had been purchased by the senator and councillor, with a view 
to its conversion into roast veal for the benefit of his guests. But this 
is nothing uncommon in Switzerland. * * * * As we walked 
along, I contrived to get into an earnest conversation with my senator 
upon state affairs ; but I observed that on these subjects he was, as 
became a man in office, rather more reserved in his answers than I 
was with my questicns. * * * * Tomy inquiry as to whether 
there were many political societies in Unterwalden, he answered that 
he knew of no party. ‘The only discontented people were a few idle 
disorderly fellows, who ought to be punished—that was all.’ I could 
not help thinking of a similar expression of Louis Philippe—who no 
long time ago interrupted one of his subjects, who was speaking of the 
various parties in France, by declaring he knew of no parties in his 
kingdom. The Doges of Venice also, in former days, would never 
hear of parties in their dominions.” 

At Giswyl Mr. Kohl made acquaintance with a very bad inn, but 
at the same time with what made him some amends—a very interest- 
ing young citizeness of the pastoral state of Unterwalden :— 


“ Just as we were sitting down to supper, a fine well-grown young woman, 
dressed in the Sunday costume of the female peasants of Unterwalden, entered 
the inn parlour. After delivering her bundle to the host, she looked round 
the apartment, and then took her seat at the table at which we were sitting, 
possibly thinking us more suitable company than some young fellows who 
were playing at cards at another. The modest yet decided manner in which 
she gave her orders concerning her supper and her bed to the host, seemed to 
indicate a habit of management and business, and pleased us. Without being 
strikingly handsome she was very attractive in person, and had large beautiful 
eyes, rosy cheeks, and white teeth. Her hair was arranged in the fashion of 
her countrywomen—namely, combed smooth, and gathered together at the 
back into a large knot, so low down as to be almost on the neck, leaving the 
fine oval form of the head clearly displayed. The hair, before being wound 
into the knot, is handsomely plaited and interwoven with red ribbons, and 
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then twined about in a very ingenious and effective manner into a sort of nest, 
held together by a richly-ornamented pin, which appears to be the most dis- 
tinguished article of the toilette. The rest of the costume (with the exception 
of a red boddice and a thick woollen petticoat) I have forgotten. 

“ We expressed our surprise that she should be thus travelling alone; when 
she informed us that she had to do most things alone, since the management 
of a little farm left by her father had devolved solely on her. Her mother, she 
said, was infirm, and could only attend to affairs of the house and the kitchen. 
Her brothers and sisters were mostly still little; the only grown-up brother 
had, before his father’s death, become a mechanic and lived in the town; and 
at the time of her father’s death there was no one but herself to look after the 
farm. She had resolved, therefore, (with God’s help), to do her best, though 
it was rather a heavy undertaking, as the land was burdened with many debts; 
and she had to pay the interest on the mortgages before she could provide her 
little sisters, her mother, or herself, with even the necessaries of life. She 
could afford to keep neither men nor maids, but had not only to cultivate the 
garden, and plant and dig her potatoes, but even to till the land with her own 
hands, Her little brothers tended the cows, but she never hired help’ but 
during the hay harvest. She told us all this with the greatest simplicity, and 
gave us so good a sketch of her daily occupations, that we could not but sup- 
pose that she fulfilled her duties as well as she described them. We did not 
conceal our admiration and surprise that, young as she was, she had not 
shrunk from such an undertaking; and she answered, ‘ Yes—in Unterwalden 
it was rather uncommon; and she did not know that about Burgen (on the 
Lake of the Four Cantons), where her farm lay, there was any similar case to 
be found. Her neighbours called her the Lugi, Maid of Burgen. She had 
only done it,’ she said, ‘ out of love for her good mother, and her little brothers 
and sisters.’ 

** We told her she should marry, as she could certainly do if she liked, in 
order to obtain masculine protection and assistance. She laughed and said— 
‘We were quite mistaken in that; she could only just keep her head above 
water, and nobody would take a girl with a farm heavily mortgaged, an aged 
mother, and a row of little brothers and sisters whom she would not and could 
not part from, for they were quite helpless.’ We made some inquiry con- 
cerning the object of her present journey. She said she was going to Lungern, 
where she was to meet a man from the Hasli Valley about a little matter of 
business. She had got a great deal of winter fodder this year, and would be 
able to keep through the winter, besides her own two cows, also three others. 
She had, therefore, made an agreement with this man from the Hasli Valley, 
who was to bring her across the Brunig three young beasts, which she was to 
drive home and keep the winter, for twenty francs. ‘ Since you come from that 
part of the country,’ she added, turning to us, ‘ most likely you know him, and 
can tell me what sort of a man he is. I am rather anxious lest he should not 
keep his agreement, for I have only seen him once, on the market-place at 
Stanz; but he seemed an orderly sort of man.’ My guide told her he knew 
the man, and assured her she might feel easy about his character. 

*T inquired how she tilled her land, and whether she made use of a plough ; 
but she smiled, and said a plough was a thing unknown in that neighbourhood. 
She, like the other countrypeople, had only meadows for pasture, and little 
patches of arable land scattered about among the rocks, and which they had 
to labour with the pickaxe and shovel. They often had to carry upon their 
backs the necessary manure; and here and there, when the soil had been 
washed away by rains, even fresh earth. All this gave her a great deal of work 
in summer; but in winter she was not quite so busy, for then there were only 
the cattle in the stalls to be attended to, and in this her little brothers could 
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be of great use to her. During this season, therefore, she usually employed 
her leisure in the spinning of silk, which is one of the regular occupations of 
girls and women im Unterwalden; but it happened that this year the silk 
spinning was likely to be very bad, as but little silk had been received from 
Italy; and for this reason she had been induced to look for some cattle to keep 
through the winter, that she might not lose any time. She — of all these 
things with so much simplicity, yet with such clear sound judgment, that she 
quite won our hearts, and we promised to pay her a visit in Burgen. 

“* Such women as these,” adds our author, with a tendency to ante-climax 
not uncommon with him, “ must they have been who helped their husbands 
and fathers so bravely in the battles against the French and Austrians.” 


Such women as this are bravely bearing their own part in a more 
glorious and hard-fought battle than any against the French and 
Austrians—in the battle of life; and they shine with no borrowed 
lustre. To any novelist on the look-out for a heroine, we cordially 
recommend the Fair Maid of Burgen; but we rejoice that the remote- 
ness and seclusion of the scene on which her virtues are displayed, is 
likely, notwithstanding the publicity thus given to them, to prevent 
her being degraded into a lion for the amusement of the visitors of 
next season. We find in the present, as in most other works on 
Switzerland, abundant proofs of what is suggested by the personal 
observation of all thoughtful visitors to this country—the injury, 
namely, that has been done to the character of the people by its being 
made a thoroughfare for the idlers of Europe :— 


“In the chief valley of Uri, in the neighbourhood of the great road over the 
St. Gothard, a great deal of rabble is to be met with: all the people beg here, 
as well as in all the valleys of Switzerland that are frequented by strangers. 
These strangers are always regarded as very rich. The people believe they 
may get more from them in a moment than they could earn by hard work in 
a whole day; what is the wonder, therefore, if they grow idle, and gradually 
reconcile themselves to mendicancy? Those who would be quite ashamed to 
beg of their own country people and equals, lose this sense of shame alto- 
gether with respect to the rich travellers whom they see so far above them; 
even the opulent among the country people have little objection to beg of 
them, and are often in the end reduced to real beggary, by losing the energy 
and industry which alone could keep them above it. In this manner have the 
rich spread poverty around them in Switzerland, as they have done in England 
and elsewhere.” 


No mode of subsistence can be more fatal to a country than this 
dependence on the casual and capricious contributions of passing 
visitors; and we cannot have even the consolation of thinking that 
this view-hunting, so epidemic in our day, exercises any purifying or 
ennobling influence on the visitors themselves. “The shows of 
Nature,” says Emerson, “the rainbow-mountains, orchards in blossom, 
stars, moonlight, and the like, if too eagerly hunted, become shows 
merely, and mock us with their unreality.” Her most glorious reve- 
lations are, after all, but “ foolishness” to the sensual and the worldly. 
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2.—Imagina Unruh. A Novel. By Karl Gutzkoff. Leipsig : 
Brockhaus. 1849. 


Prose fiction is generally admitted to be the weakest point of German 
literature. The novels even of the great writers, apart from the phi- 
losophical purpose that places them in a different category, and regarded 
merely as novels—that is, as pictures of humble Jife and character— 
can bear no comparison with the best productions of England and 
France in this department. But setting aside these great names and 
one or two others, amongst which the late Heinrich Zschokke unques- 
tionably claims the first place, the novel-writers of Germany can 
scarcely rank with our third or fourth-rate artists in this line. Their 
plots, for the most part, combine dulness with extravagance, in a quite 
surprising manner; their characters, as compared with those of the 
masters of fiction, are but as the faint fleeting resemblances of objects 
in a passing cloud, compared to living, breathing reality. The ele- 
ment in which they habitually move is of so chaotic a kind, that often, 
like Satan in his flight to Paradise, we find ourselves “quenched in a 
boggy syrtes, neither sea nor good dry land,” and know not whether 
we have to make our way by hands, or feet, or wirfgs. What may be 
the cause of the poverty of this particular vein, where literary wealth 
is so abundant, it is of course not easy to determine; but, as a partial 
explanation, we may suggest the more complete separation of the highly- 
cultivated and learned classes from that circulating-library public 
which forms the great body of novel-readers, and the consequent 
degradation of the latter, and also of the writers who cater for it. The 
novel in England circulates through all grades of society, and finds 
acceptance amongst readers of every possible variety of intellect and 
culture ; it is amenable also to the highest critical tribunals, whilst in 
Germany it is often deemed beneath their notice. The comparative 
poverty of private social life in a country so long subject to a multi- 
tude of petty despotisms—the inferior consideration enjoyed by the 
women, may also have contributed to impoverish a branch of literature 
in which both are so largely concerned. 

The author of the tale before us has long been favourably known 
in Germany, not only as a very successful writer of essays, tales, and 
magazine articles, but of critical works of much acuteness and elo- 
quence, and of several dramas of considerable merit. Among others 
we may mention his historical comedy of ‘ Zopf und Schwert’ (Sword 
and Pigtai]), which contains an admirably faithful, if not too flattering, 
representation of old Frederick William and his court. We have 
heard much, too, of a philosophical romance, called ‘ Maha Guru, or 
the History of a God,’ in which the mental state of a Dalai Lama is 
said to be painted with much psychological skill, but of which we can 
speak only from hearsay. Of the author all we know is, that his 
earlier studies were directed to theology, and tht. at the age of 
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nineteen, he gained a prize for an essay on a subject of this kind, at 
the University of Berlin, and was highly eulogized by Hegel, the 
then rector. This was in the end of the month of July, 1830; and 
it happened that, at the very moment when his triumph was pro- 
claimed, the news of the French Revolution arrived and was cir- 
culated through the hall. Gutzkoff, in a moment of excitement, 
expressed himself in a contemptuous manner concerning the honours 
awarded to him, and attracted attention in a manner unfavourable to 
his subsequent career. Almost immediately after this he started a 
literary paper, which proved very short-lived; and from the miscel- 
laneous character of his productions for some time after, it seems 
probable that he was writing for bread, though he seems to have 
found an opportunity of making a journey through Austria and 
Upper Italy, and of studying political science at Munich and Heidel- 
berg. His little romance of ‘ Walli’ produced a great sensation— 
vehement admiration on one side, and vehement condemnation on the 
other, not to mention the additional compliment of three months’ 
imprisonment for the author. We mention these circumstances, to 
explain our notice of a production which, to say the truth, has no 
great claims to notice on its own account. We merely produce it— 
as we shall take an opportunity of doing from time to time—by way 
of specimen of whaf is going on among our neighbours in this as well 
as other departments of literary activity. 

Imagina von Unruh (no relation, we believe, to the well-known 
President of that name), is the daughter ofa Royal Prussian Landrath 
in the province of Silesia, who finds his notions of strict discipline, as 
ci-devant captain in the Prussian army, no less than his rigid system 
of manners as present superintendent of police in the district where 
scarce a dog might bark without special permission, greatly disturbed 
by the task of educating an only daughter, of a poetical, imaginative, 
unmanageable temperament, who has run perfectly wild till her thir- 
teenth year, shooting out of his system of police regulations like a 
comet, and being as difficult to catch as a sunbeam. At length, when 
the maiden has completed her thirteenth year, he feels himself called 
upon to set about taming her in good earnest, and pruning the wild 
luxuriance of her mental growth, by sending her to finish, or rather 
to begin, her education at a boarding-school. 

On the day when this terrible resolution is to be carried into effect, 
however, the victim makes her escape, and finds her way into one 
of the mines, which have held the place of fairyland in her imagination. 

Here she is visited by a marvellous dream or vision, which will 
furnish, not only a convenient, but a favourable extract. 

“Tmagina believed all the wonders and terrors that the miners had told her 
concerning the subterranean empire of the gnomes; but what she saw on this 
memorable day, which formed an epoch ia her life, exceeded all that the oldest 
of them had ever known, though they had foreseen so much down below there of 
what afterwards came true inthe upper world. Imagina had plainly seen how 
the stratum of clay-slate opened itself before her; she knew she had been 
sitting on a great mass of basalt in the subterranean ‘ Frederick-William’s 
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chamber,’ which was feebly lit by her lantern; and that she had arisen slowly, 
and entered the opening. She had wandered on silently for awhile ; the walls 
on the right and on the left grew higher, the space broader, the veins of metal 
more and more rich and dazzling. It now grew lighter and lighter, and 
suddenly a bluish radiance beamed from above, of a purer and more magical 
splendour than that of the sky. She found herself in a hall of marvellous 
beauty—the silver chamber, it seemed, of the whole mountain range. The 
noblest ores hung like stalactites from the roof, and from the metal flowers 
that glittered around came, it seemed to her, the blue radiance that had de- 
lighted her eye and her heart. She trembled with a sort of painful rapture. 
Such magnificence had appeared possible only in dreams. But how was she 
astonished, when her eyes saw more and more clearly, as a mist seemed to roll 
away, a golden throne, on which was seated a venerable old man, with a flowing 
beard, a diamond crown, and rustling glittering garments. She knew him 
directly. That was King Cobalt, whose ‘ life, character, and behaviour’—joys and 
sorrows—battles and victories—she had by heart. Here, below, lived and reigned 
King Cobalt, with his minister Nickel, whom she saw near the throne—a little 
reddish-white man, with a pen behind his ear, and many glittering orders upon 
his breast. But the blue splendour that illuminated every object—it now 
appeared to come neither from above nor from below, but streamed straight from 
King Cobalt himself. But the delight she took in this enchanting sight lasted 
but too short a time; for soon a distant rolling sound was heard, like that of 
a coming storm ona sultry summer’s day. Lightning flashed from dark open- 
ings not observed before ; and now Imagina clung to the wall, for in the back- 
ground the rock was rent asunder with a dreadful noise, and abysses, glaring 
with red and yellow light, yawned open. Now, first she perceived that King 
Cobalt was attended by thousands of spirits and dwarfs ; but all were silent, as 
a terrible form arose from the depths. Imagina knew too well who was this 
dark giant, with a trident instead of a sceptre, and a ruby crown. The steam- 
ing vapours that rose with him did not prevent her from recognising the 
Prince of Hell, who saluted good King Cobalt and his ministers in an angry 
and scornful manner. They, however, looked down with calm dignity on 
this infernal monarch, whose throne was placed on a shell, in the midst of 
foaming waters, which seemed boiling hot, and sent up clouds of steam and 
hissing spray, as if from a vast cauldron. King Cobalt, however, with serene 
composure, took from a golden chest, offered to him by kneeling dwarfs, 
certain powders, and cast them, one after another, into the glowing waters ; 
and at every powder, the minister Nickel murmured the names of some towns, 
which even Imagina, though she was no great geographer, had heard before. 
The waters, as they received them, broke themselves away through the rocks ; 
and when one that spread a sulphureous vapour rolled off towards the west, 
Nickel murmured the name of Aix-la-Chapelle. At a smell of muriatic acid 
and magnesia, he said Baden-Baden ; and with another that went boiling and 
hissing along, Imagina could distinguish Wiesbaden.” 

In this manner the waters of Carlsbad, ‘Tepliz, Hamburg, Pyrmont, 
&c., are prepared; and Imagina has the advantage of a tolerable 
geographical lesson from King Cobalt and his minister. Just as it is 
concluded, and the Prince of Hell is about to take off his crown to 
make a courteous salutation to the metallic sovereign, the latter inti- 
mates his desire for further conference, and utters the following speech 
from the throne :— 


“** Prince of Hell, I have now for thousands of years looked on thy wicked 
doings, and afforded to mankind such feeble compensation as I could for the 
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mischief you have done, in which, alas! I had to co-operate. Thou sendest 
the waters of the infernal regions from their deep fountains to the surface of 
the earth, and invitest the scum of humanity to those places where they burst 
forth, in order by their help to seduce the good. In these watering-places 
thou makest thy abode with all the powers of evil, and enticest the soul into 
the snares of destruction. Gaming-tables hast thou set up, around which 
assemble, from east and west, from north and south, all who regard their 
destiny as dependent on the capricious humours of chance. With our metals, 
the noblest productions of the globe, hast thou confounded the inner melodies 
of the soul of man, so that they listen only to the jingling of gold and silver. 
Money is become the only tie between them. * * Nowhere is conjugal fidelity 
put to more dangerous trials than in these water-drinking places; nowhere are 
the ties that must endure for life more lightly woven, or more wantonly broken 
through. Yet in these days a longing after these theatres of infernal arts has 
seized on our whole generation. Whatever has been most mischievous to the 
human race has proceeded from these infernal conduits (here Nickel, who was 
a moderate liberal, was heard to mutter something about Congresses) ; the very 
arms of hell, which I, in difficult position of ruler of the intermediate realms, 
I, King Cobalt, whose existence depends on the superior powers, have to assist 
with my beneficent metals. Oh! how does it grieve me that these health- 
giving mineral waters should serve only to entice men to their ruin! . How do 
I curse thee for having employed their salutary powers as spells to bring prey 
within reach of thy claws.’ ” 


Imagina thought she heard the Prince of Darkness reply in a flip- 
pant phrase of the Parisian tongue ; but as she had only as yet studied 
‘French without a Master,’ she could not make it out. The good 
king, however, sighed, and went on. 


*** A higher power may decide between you and me; but now, Prince of 
Hell, in return for the services which I have for centuries been rendering to 
you, I require one favour. Know that my youngest son, Prince Bismuth, has 
advanced so far in his education that I am about to send him to the upper 
world to complete it.’ ” 


Here Imagina shuddered, for she thought of her boarding-school. 


** * He will feel and suffer as a man, which you will well understand, since you 
have so often assumed the earthly form to seduce great men—Dr. Faustus, for 
example. Prince Bismuth will, I foresee, from his metallic nature, have an 
inclination to frequent these damned watering-places, and my grey head will 
know no rest whilst he is exposed to the wiles of you and your infernal coad- 
jutors. Give me now a proof of your gratitude. What will you do to serve 


” ” 
The Prince of Hell required the description of the young prince. 
** * Not till you give me a pledge of his security,’ was the answer.” 


The demon hemmed aloud in the cavern, which was becoming 
darker and darker, and said :— 


“*Let him go. Since you encourage my watering-places, and assist my 
plans with your chemical ingredients, I will agree to give you hostages for the 
welfare of your son: which of my spirits do you desire as a pledge?’ ‘Give 
me the seven deadly sins,’ said the king. A terrible clap of thunder accom- 
panied the mention of these—the foremost group of infernal spirits. Satan 
nodded, and at the same moment the rock opened, and from the midst of a 
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transparent splendour as of a topaz, and from a bower of creeping plants with 
silver roots and tendrils, came forth a pale young man, in a black dress in the 
ancient German fashion, with the neck open—a student’s cap of crimson velvet, 
with silver tassels, on his rich brown curls, and a glance so gentle, so dignified, 
so — but here the sudden application of a whole bushel of oaths from the 
mouth of her papa suddenly transp»rted Imagina from this world of enchant- 
ment to the sofa in her own apartment. She was informed that she had been 
brought up fast asleep from the bottom of the mine, and that the carriage was 
waiting to convey her to boarding-school.” 


The image of Prince Bismuth has been so deeply impressed by this 
vision, as to be ineffaceable, and to lead to eccentricities of conduct which 
occasion not quite unfounded anxiety on the part of the young lady’s 
friends, especially the worthy mistress of the “establishment” to 
which she is consigned. The Landrath, however, convinced that the 
proper way to get over all difficulties in which young ladies are con- 
cerned, is to get them married with all speed, selects a husband for 
his daughter immediately on her return from school—a certain fat, 
red-cheeked, and particularly stupid count. But the remembrance of 
Prince Bismuth continues to haunt her; and she imagines she recog- 
nises him first in the person of a Breslau student, and subsequently 
in that of a pale and handsome visitor to-Baden-Baden. The contract 
between King Cobalt and Satan—the pledge of the seven deadly sins— 
recurs to her memory, and causes so much anxiety and interest on his 
account, as to lead to a suspicion of a less imaginative kind of liaison, 
and the desire of a divorce on the part of the husband; and finally, 
the lady, though perfectly innocent, is induced to declare herself 
guilty in order to save Prince Bismuth from a probably unhappy 
marriage. Precisely how this object is to be effected by this rather 
startling proceeding, we purposely leave as a fragment of mystery 
undivulged, in case any of our readers should be inclined to unravel 
it for themselves. 

To a novel of modern life the above prelude is of course absurdly 
incongruous, and fatal to the human interest of the story; and the 
satire is, as our readers will perceive, of a somewhat weak and watery 
description. As for the morality of the dénouement, it is at best very 
equivocal; but the whole is so fantastic and unreal, that we scarcely 
feel called upon to protest against it, more than against the infringements 
on the laws of property in a pantomime. 


3.—Etudes sur la Situation Intérieure, la Vie Nationale, et les Institutions 
Rurales de la Russie. Par le Baron de Harlhausen. Hanover: 
1847-8. 


Tue apparently tranquil condition of Russia during the recent convul- 
sions of Central and Western Europe, is a circumstance which the 
opponents of liberal institutions have not failed to make the most of ; 
and without putting themselves to much expense of reasoning on the 
occasion, the arguments employed amounting mostly to little more 
than this :—Russia is a despotism—Russia is tranquil ; therefore, des- 
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potism is a cause of tranquillity. The character of the Russian Govern- 
ment may, indeed, it is possible, be not altogether suited to the con- 
stitution of all nations. There are, perhaps, “ differences of race,” 
which give Englishmen and others a distaste for the knout and its 
concomitants; still, when perplexed with fear of change, there are some 
among them who cannot avoid casting an occasional longing look at 
the well-behaved family of the Czar, and sighing to think that the 
“ rod of empire” should be in many countries a merely metaphorical 
expression. ‘To many, however, the above argument may not appear 
perfectly satisfactory. Admitting, for the moment, the fact of the 
tranquillity as a point on which it is not easy to obtain very accurate 
information—and without stopping to inquire whether even tranquil- 
lity may not be too dearly purchased—we may wish to know whether 
the despotism and the tranquillity do actually stand related to each 
other as cause and effect—whether the facilities afforded within the 
limits of the Russian empire for the disposal of an increasing popula- 
tion, by the great extent of fertile unoccupied land, and the consequent 
abundance of food, and all things which the habits of the population 
lead them to consider necessary, should not also be taken into the 
account—whether the political institutions of Russia, so far from being 
the cause of her tranquillity, are not, in fact, the only circumstances 
from which we are led to infer the probability of its interruption, not- 
withstanding highly favourable physical conditions, in which it can only 
be compared with the United States of America. 

Russia is at present free from the scourge of pauperism. She has 
not yet been called on for the solution of the terrible Sphinx-riddle, 
which has been proposed to almost every other European country, 
and which so many are now being torn in pieces for having failed to 
answer. If, in calling evidence on this point, we are induced to refer 
at all to the work before us, it will not be said that we have chosen 
one likely to incline to our opinion ; for it is obvious throughout, that 
the habits of thought and prepossessions of Baron Harlhausen are on 
the conservative side. He expresses his gratitude to the Russian 
government for the manner in which they have facilitated his re- 
searches, and placed their archives at his disposal. But we should 
be content, nevertheless, to allow the question to rest mainly on his 
testimony. We see no appearance of unfairness in his statements ; 
and he was prepared for the inquiry he undertook, by a long previous 
course of study of the rural institutions of other countries. In Prussia, 
he had been commissioned to make a detailed report on the condition 
of the peasantry, which was intended to serve as the basis of future 
legislation ; and he traversed Russia in every direction, passing through 
the immense region of forests in the north, then returning towards 
the Wolga ; travelling eastward to Kasan, and southward to Saraloff, 
Penza, &c.; across the Steppes to the Crimea, and the countries south 
of the Caucasus ; along the coast of the Black Sea to Odessa, and then 
in various directions through the interior. After this thorough exami- 
nation of the subject, the conclusions he has come to differ very little 
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from those of others who have, perhaps, set out from an opposite point 
—that in Russia there must be reform or revolution. If this be so, 
we can entertain no doubt that the Russian intervention in the affairs 
of Europe, whatever other result it may have, will not fail to hasten 
forward such a crisis. 

The campaigns of 1813-15 are known to have brought about 
important changes in the constitution of Russian society, and in the 
relations of the nobles and serfs. Before that period, the more nume- 
rous and less wealthy class of the Russian nobility, entrenched in 
traditional customs and exclusively national manners, had a very 
imperfect idea of the internal civilization of the West—serfage was 
not then, or gf an earlier period, the tremendous evil it has since 
become. Tu nobles resided on their estates, differed little in habits 
of life from the peasantry ; and having more than sufficient of the 
coarse abundance to which they were accustomed, had little temptation 
to be exorbitant in their demands upon the serfs. Most of them were 
on the Obrok ; that is, the village paid collectively a certain sum to the 
lord, apportioning it as they thought proper among themselves—a 
plan which often gave birth to an excellent communal organization. 
Many villages are still on this plan ; and were the amount of the Obrok 
fixed and moderate, the condition of the villagers would be highly 
advantageous, and would practically differ but little from that of 
peasant proprietors ; but the one circumstance that even in these cases 
vitiates the whole position is, that it depends entirely on the will of 
the landlord. 

After the campaigns alluded to, many of the nobles, who had before 
been content with a rude and simple mode of life, acquired a taste for 
the pleasures and luxuries of the great capitals of Europe, and had 
recourse to the most shameful oppression of their serfs, in order to 
obtain means for these indulgences ; others got into debt, and after 
having burdened their estates with mortgages, finally sold them to 
men who had grown rich by the profits of government employment, 
or by methods still more reprehensible. The new lords were strangers 
to the serfs—there existed between them none of those ties of reve- 
rence and affection transmitted from generation to generation, which 
in a primitive state of society have often tended greatly to mitigate 
the evils of servitude. The peasants regarded the new master, whom 
they considered an intruder, with coldness and suspicion ; and he, on 
his side, often viewed them in no other light than as machines for the 
creation of wealth—not men but hands; and with such feelings on 
both sides, the administration of the seignorial estates became altered 
greatly for the worse. 

Others of the nobles removed their peasants from the cultivation of 
the soil, and transformed them into factory workmen. It was formerly 
considered that the noble had no right to demand from his serf any 
labour but the cultivation of the ground or domestic service ; but 
Peter the First had set the example, when he established his factories, 
of attaching to them villages of workmen ; and had thus given rise to the 
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idea that all the labour of the serfs belonged of right to the lord, and 
that he was legally entitled to employ them at any work he pleased, 
and to wring from them the utmost profit he could obtain. In many 
governments agriculture has been almost entirely abandoned: and as 
the lords have discovered that the workmen may be rendered more 
active by stimulating their self-interest, they often allowed them to 
seek work where they could find it—thus releasing themselves from 
the charge of their maintenance, and exacting of course from the serf 
a certain, or rather an uncertain, amount of tribute. This is now the 
position of great numbers of the Russian serfs; and the relation in 
which it places them to their lords is obviously a very different one 
from the original patriarchal tie. ‘“ Every one acquaipted with the 
subject,” says Baron Harlhauser, “will agree that iis impossible 
that serfuge can subsist much longer. Every one in Russia is aware 
of this, but how is reform to be obtained without revolution and poli- 
tical convulsion?” ‘This is the question of the day. If, then, the 
danger appeared imminent before, it will scarcely be thought that the 
moving a large body of Russians—soldiers though they be—into 
countries blazing with revolution, is precisely what will tend to avert 
the danger. In his benevolent efforts to extinguish the fire in his 
neighbour’s house, it is more than probable that the Czar may set fire 
to his own. The armies that returned to Russia after 1815, are 
known to have brought with them a tendency to liberalism and 
agitation before unknown in that latitude; and the present invasion 
of Hungary is certainly not less likely to be attended with similar 
results. But for some such acceleratory movement, a long time might 
yet elapse before the causes of revolution at present in existence might 
take effect. Vast as is the extent of the empire, Nature seems in 
some measure to have guaranteed its political unity, by dividing it into 
regions that can scarcely exist independently of each other. 


“The north of the empire is the region of wood—one uninterrupted forest 
as large as all Spain; then comes a zone of rather barren land, which extends 
from Oural to Smolensk, over 18,000 square miles, and which contains 
16,000,000 of inhabitants occupied in various kinds of industry, which cannot 
subsist without the forests of the north, and the countries of the Black Sea to 
the south, whose fertility is, perhaps, unequalled on the earth. In this tract 
(about twice the size of France) the harvests of wheat have succeeded each other 
for a hundred years, without manure. The soil scarcely needs to be turned. 
To the south and south-east extend immense steppes, over which nomadic 
races have wandered with their flocks and herds for thousands of years. In 
this region, nearly the whole of which is susceptible of cultivation, there 
have been formed, in our own days, colonies of emigrants from the interior 
provinces, which are like so many oases scattered over this vast empire.” 


According to Baron Harlhausen, as yet many districts exhibit a 
high degree of material prosperity — 


“ The character of the villages on the road from St. Petersburgh to Moscow 
is everywhere much the same—adapted to the necessities of the climate, and 
indicative of the forestial wealth of the country; and the arrangement of the 
habitations, and the manner in which they are ornamented, testify the well- 
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being of the inhabitants. As we approach Moscow, however, the houses are 
humbler and less spacious. The villages consist of a single street, with the 
houses detached, or sometimes placed two and two, with a small court on each 
side. The side of the house is turned towards the street, and this alone is 
ornamented. The entrance is on the court, and a little staircase leads up to 
the abode of the family ; for the Russian peasant always, if possible, leaves a 
space of eight or ten feet high on the ground fioor for the cattle. The best 
room, generally lit by three windows, occupies all the side next the street, and 
above this is often found a little room with a window opening on a balcony, 
which is usually the bedroom of the young girls of the family, and, under 
the name of the Terema, is frequently mentioned in the popular songs as 
a place of poetical mystery. Behind the house are various offices — the 
stable, the shed fer cattle, the storehouse for flour, and the bath. The 
depéts for corn usually stand all together in a cone at the entrance of the 
village, and are well defended from fire. At the end of the courtyard is a little 
gate leading to a meadow, or a kitchen-garden, but fruit trees are very rare. 
The richer peasants paint their houses outside, the favourite colours being 
green for the walls and red for the roofs. But many show merely rough wood, 
darkened by the effect of time; so that a Russian village, at a distance, has only 
a grey and monotonous appearance, not favourable to the landscape. If the 
houses were of a light colour, with the pretty coverings that ornament the 
sides next the street, the shutters painted in some bright tint, and the balcony 
and galleries supported by light columns, they would have a most picturesque 
appearance. The ornaments and covering of the roof, the galleries and the 
staircases, remind the traveller of the Swiss chalets, but the interior is entirely 
different. ‘The costume of the peasants in winter is a short pelisse of sheep- 
skin; in summer, a caftan of coarse grey—or, for the richer, deep blue cloth, 
confined by a broad belt of some grey colour—and a felt hat, ornamented by 
a riband and metal buckle; the jaunty yarnschik (postillion) will even add a 
rose, a peacock’s feather, or some ornament of that sort. Their trowsers are 
worn very wide, and tucked into the boots; but in summer the boots are often 
replaced by sandals, made of the bark of a tree, and fastened by thongs to the 
leg, which, as well as the foot, is enveloped in a fold of linen which serves for 
a stocking. The shirts worn by the Russian peasantry were formerly of linen, 
but they are now mostly cotton, and dyed red—for with the common people 
the words red and beautiful are identical and synonymous. The principal 
garment of the women is a long robe of woollen, cotton, or sometimes silk, 
fastened round the waist by a coloured girdle; and in winter they wear over 
it a short pelisse, which bears the name of douchégresha, that is to say, ‘warmer 
of the soul.’ 

“Tn traversing a village few women are to be seen, as they are mostly within 
doors, engaged in domestic affairs; but in places lying remote from the great 
roads, where travellers and carriages are novelties, they will crowd to the door, 
though they disappear the moment one approaches them. This mixture of 
timidity and curiosity, probably a vestige of Oriental manners, is habitual to 
them, except when they are dancing; but that amusement absorbs them so 
entirely, that they forget in it even the presence of a stranger.” 

The country between Vologda and the lake of Konbensk is very 
populous. From the slightest elevation of the road may be seen a 
multitude of villages and hamlets, many indeed of not more than eight 
or ten houses, and surrounded by gardens and enclosures. One, where 
the Baron and his party were received, was clean and spacious, the walls 
smoothly planed; and the floor, after having been carefully washed, 
had been strewn with fine twigs, in a fashion general in Europe in 
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the middle ages. The furniture and utensils presented a singular 
mixture of articles of extreme simplicity, of home manufacture, and 
others in more fashionable style. 


“In one of the corners were seen images of saints, with lamps burning 
beneath them; benches were fixed along the walls, and there were six rush- 
bottomed chairs. By the side of a very old table was another, of quite modern 
appearance, with a cover, and supporting a porcelain tea-service. The en- 
gravings hung on the walls showed the same confusion : there were legends of 
saints, im the national taste, mingled with others on most incongruous subjects; 
tales and fables, with explanations in prose and verse beneath; and amongst 
these chef d’euvres, the portrait of Napoleon between the Emperors Alexander 
and Nicholas. Our host had lived some time at Petersburg, where he had 
been engaged in commerce, and he understood a little German, so that I could 
address him in that language. After we had partaken of an excellent break- 
fast of tea, fish, and patés, he sent, at my request, for his wife—a true Russian 
beauty, fat, fair, and rosy—to show us the costume of her country for holiday 
occasions. The petticoat and jacket were of beautiful white silk stuff, em- 
broidered with gold, and had cost more than 500 silver roubles. After I had 
admired the richness and elegance of the dress, I profited by a short time that 
was left to run through the village with my host. All the houses, without 
exception, were large and handsome. We entered some, and found every- 
where the same cleanliness, the same appearance of ease and prosperity, and 
met the same winning and hospitable reception. In one we found three bro- 
thers, all married, and the fathers of numerous families, but all living together 
as one household, under the exclusive authority of the eldest. At our return 
we found the inhabitants of the village assembled before the house we had 
been stopping at; and amongst the rest were the elders and the Starosta, who 
had come to furnish us with any information we might desire.” 


This village belonged to Prince Saltikoff, and contained one hundred 
and fifty houses, and eight hundred inhabitants. The land was excel- 
lent, and the cultivation extremely intelligent. The women only 
worked in the fields at harvest time, when there is a great demand 
for labour, which is highly paid. In winter, some of the people 
employ themselves in taking goods and passengers on sledges, and 


others make trading excursions on their own account. The lake of 


Koubensk, which communicates with the navigable rivers Souchona, 
Scheksna, and Dwina, is very serviceable for commercial purposes. 
Fish is obtained from it, which is exported from the country, as well 
as corn, vegetables, and tallow. ‘The vegetables are mostly sold at 
Vologda, but the rest is sent to Petersburg. Baron Harlhausen was 
assured that every family obtained from the kitchen garden, besides 
the vegetables for its own consumption, a quantity for sale, that 
brought them annually 80 roubles assign. 

The lords of this village had never attempted to levy a personal tax, 
but had contented themselves with a collective obrok on the whole 
community ; but its amount is at present large, no less than 9,000 
roubles assign.* In case of five this is indeed diminished ; and the 
Crown allows td each house 100 roubles, and wood sufficient for the 
construction of a new habitation. For the “grenier d’abondance,” the 





* A rouble assign, or de banque, is in value 2-7ths of a silver rouble. 
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commune levies on itself a certain contribution of rye and oats; and 
besides this, a subscription of ten copeks a-head to provide for unex- 
pected misfortunes. 

In the division of land amongst the peasants of the free villages, 
the domains of the Crown, and in some others, the fields, meadows, 
forests, lakes and ponds, &c., are considered as one property, of which 
every adult male individual has a right to an equal portion. What 
cannot well be separated, such as the rights of hunting and fishing, 
and the use of pastures, remain free to all; but the arable lands and 
meadows are divided with great exactness, and the Russian peasant 
has hit upon a method perfectly satisfactory of effecting this by no 
means easy task. Every commune appoints experienced measurers, 
who divide the land into as many lots as there are members; they 
then take a number of rods differing in length, the shorter represent- 
ing the best parcels of land, and so in proportion to the longest, which 
stand for the worst. These are then drawn by lot. The several 
parcels are therefore made equal in value by being unequal in size. 
* * * Among peasants who cannot pay the obrok, and are sub- 
jected to the corvée, this system undergoes some modification. The 
most customary form of rural economy is that in which the lord takes 
the fourth or the third of the land assigned to the village for his 
seignorial portion, and requires the peasants to cultivate it for him, 
leaving them the remainder of the land for themselves. Some villages 
are occupied wholly by different branches of industry. 

“In the estates of Count Momonoff, in the government of Jaroslaf, there 
are some where the whole population consists of tailors, who make clothes for 
the peasantry. The inhabitants of the village of Spask, on the Wolga, are 
exclusively occupied with making candles and felt hats. The peasants be- 
longing to M. de Somine are pilots in summer, and in winter they work as 
potters with a sort of blue clay found in the country. Others are all smiths, 
others only farriers; but many of the Russian workpeople are in a constant 
state of migration from one end of the empire to the other, like those of the 
United States of America. There are many villages of free peasants, and 
others established on a sort of socialist principle, buying their raw material in 
common, and having depdéts and agents in the large towns for the sale of their 
manufactures. The nobles themselves have, indeed, it may be said, to a certain 
extent, adopted the socialist principle of estimating men according to their 
capacities and their wants.” 


The share allotted to each individual by St. Simon was to be in 
proportion to what he should need, and what he should deserve; and 
was to be regarded as the interest of a capital represented by his 
personal value. The same principle is observed in Russia by the lord 
in taxing his serf. When about to settle the tribute he is to pay, the 
master says— 

“You are of such an age—your health and physical organization is good— 
you possess such an amount of personal strength—your intellectual faculties, 
your acquirements, may be estimated at so much—consequently you represent 
a value or capital of so much.” 


But here, instead of continuing to follow St. Simon, the system of 
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serfage turns to the rightabout; and, instead of saying—*since your 
worth is so much, you are entitled to such a share of the world’s 
goods,” it says, on the contrary—“ since your worth is so much, such 
a tax may be levied upon you as may serve for the legal interest of 
the capital you represent.” 


4. Sidonia von Bork, die Kloster-hexe. (Sidonia von Bork, the Witch 
of the Convent.) Leipsig: Weber. 1848. 
Tue author of this book—known possibly to many of our readers by 
his previous production, the ‘Amber Witch,’ (translated a few years 
ago into English)—has had a somewhat singular fortune. The works 
which he positively declares to be fiction, his critics have no less 
resolutely asserted to be fact; what he offers simply as an historical 
romance in a new form, his judges affirm to be genuine narrative 
drawn from recondite sources. It is not easy in such a case to refuse 
credit to the statement of the author ; but if the works in question 
ure indeed to be classed among those of pure imagination, we cannot 
join in his wish that he may have many followers in the unfrequented 
path he has chosen. He has performed undoubtedly a difficult feat ; 
but we can only say, as it was said in some analogous case, we wish 
it had been an impossible one. Among all the dark and dreary pages 
of history, there are few more wholly painful than such as relate to 
the imaginary crime of witchcraft. The injustice, tyranny, and 
grovelling stupidity on the side of the oppressors; the mental con- 
fusion, bordering on insanity; the malice and cunning, by no means 
unfrequent on that of the oppressed; the hideous and disgusting 
details, unredeemed by a touch of tragic grandeur or pathos ;—if they 
should not for ever exclude the subject from the ssthetical domain, 
should, at all events, confine it to a very subordinate place. Scarcely 
any wand less potent than that of the great enchanter himself, could 
succeed in throwing the charm of poetry round superstitions in them- 
selves so earthy and brutish ;—and even he has shown them only in 
glimpses—with a due regard to the harmonies of time and place—in 
a remote period scarcely redeemed from table, amid clouds and storms 
upon the blasted heath, and vanishing, when approached, into thin air. 
Dr. Meinhold has set his imagination to the odious task of laboriously 
constructing the history of a witch, in three thick volumes, in a style 
closely imitated from the old chronicles, and rendered still more dis- 
agreeable by being written in the low German of Pomerania in the 
seventeenth century. 
ee 
5. La Revue Comique, a usage des Gens Sérienx. Dumineray, 
52, Rue Richelieu, Paris. : 

La Revue Comique is the French Punch, and the ablest of the 
journals published in Paris adopting the weapons of satire and cari- 
eature. As it is conducted wholly in the Republican interest, and is 
unsparing in its attacks upon the present reactionary government, 
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La Revue Comique. 


La Revue Comique may be regarded as one among the many publica- 
tions of the day doomed to speedy suppression ; and our readers may 
not be unwilling to see a specimen of its humour, before it becomes 
from necessity politically tame, or is rendered dumb. The following 
extract, in a lighter vein than the article on the French Elections in 
our present number, will help to illustrate a portion of the same 
subject. It paints and ridicules, with rather happy effect, the extra- 
vagance of the fears entertained in France of the designs of the 
Socialists by many timid persons of property, and their shallow 
information upon other topics of the day. 


THe THOUSAND AND One ALARMS oF M. Reac DE LA JOBARDIERE, 
DURING THE PAST WEEK. 


I. 


*** Tornon,’ cried M. Réac de la Jobardiére, as he entered his house with 
an air of affright. ‘Toinon, shut all the doors and windows! Quick! 
Quick! Is it done?’ 

“© All right, sir; all right.’ 

“*Tf any one should rig, mind how you open the door. Give me my 
razors.’ 

** * Monsieur shaved this morning.’ 

*** T am going to shave off my moustachios.” 

** * Monsieur knows very well that he has none.’ 

***T must sacrifice my favourites.’ 

** * Monsieur never wore any.’ 

‘“** No matter, I must disguise myself. Ah! Toinette, a thought has just 
struck me! Take off your gown.’ 

«Sir! What can you mean?’ 

** * T will disguise myself with your dress, as a cook. Would you refuse to 
save your master, Toinon?’ 

** © But what has our master done—what is the matter ?’ 

““« There is a coalition organized for the purpose of overthrowing the 
ministry upon the Italian question ; that effected, the president himself will be 
attacked. The anarchists are only waiting for that moment to reconstruct the 
barricades of June. This was told by M. Léon Faucher himself. to one of my 
friends, who is a representative. We are all lost. The thingis certam. My 
name alone would be sufficient to point me out as the first to feel the ven- 
geance of the Committee of Public Safety. Toinette, I will quit Paris in your 
clothes, disguised as a woman. Ah! Toinette, it is too late!’ 

“ * Why so, sir?’ 

** * Do you hear those cries ?’ 

* * Parbleu!’ 

«They are proclaiming the suspected! Listen! Don’t you hear my 
name in the list ?” 

*«* Why, that is only Pierre, your newsman, crying the new number of 
La Patrie! Do you not hear? Listen! ‘“ Buy La Patrie! Result of 
the vote of the Assembly ; majority of above two hundred votes in favour of 
the ministry! Buy La Patrie, buy!” ’ 

«*« Thank God!’ cried M. Réac de la Jobardiére ; ‘ the coalition is beaten ; 
we may sleep in peace this night! France is saved !’ 
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Il. 


*** Toinon, my child, come here !’ 

** * Here I am, sir.’ 

*« * Have I not always been a good master to vou?’ 

“<< Ton, ae. 

** * Have you anything to complain of?” 

“6 No, of.’ 

** * Have I always punctually paid your wages ?” 

* «Oh! yes, sir.’ 

*** Very well! Toinette, hold up your hand.’ 

“«< There.’ 

** * Now, swear that you will never betray me.’ 

*** | swear it, upon the faith of an honest girl!’ 

“* Very well! Now, Iam going to pull aside this tapestry, and open a 
secret door; this done, I shall enter a hiding-place which I have had made in 
the wall. You will come every day to bring me something to eat. If any one 
should call, you will say— 

** That monsieur is gone out ?’ 

*** That will not be sufficient.’ 

«That you are travelling? ’ 

‘“** Better than that. You will say that 1 have died of cholera. One duty 
must perform before entering my hiding-place ;—Toinon, I must bless thee ; 
—thus, then, I bless thee !’ 

“*QOh! sir!— What has happened to render it necessary for monsieur to 
bless me and then die of cholera? ’ 

*** Don’t ery, Toinon, don’t cry ; your tears would be a crime in the eyes of 
our oppressors. Do you wish to know what has occurred ?’ 

“* Yes, sir!” 

“© You well know that great minister for whom I have advised you to pray 
night and morning ! ’ 

*** M. Léon Faucher?’ 

“**The same, Toinette, the same. He has just been obliged to send in his 
resignation. In point of fact, anarchy has triumphed over the government, 
over family ties, over property,—in short, over all society ; and he alone would 
have restrained the torrent. Ah! heaven. Ah! Great God! what have I 
just heard ? ’ 

“© What is it?’ 

“* Nothing; I thought I heard an explosion. Faucher gone, there would 
be nothing extraordinary in the secret society of bombardiers beginning their 
work. You have read the Gazette des Tribunaux, Toinon, and know that the 
everlasting enemies of order have organised themselves into a knot of secret 
societies. We have, in the first place, the society of bombardiers, destined to 
blow up the principal buildings.— 

***' The secret society of incendiaries, whose intention it is to set fire to the 
offices of notaries, advocates, sheriffs’ officers, the archives, the registry of 
mortgages, and in short everything that relates to the titles to property.— 

***'The secret society of riflemen, whose intention it is to shoot down all 
who do not entertain the opinions of M. Cabet, or Pierre Leroux.— 

“** The secret society of robbers.— 

“<The secret society of cut-throats (egorgeurs).— 

«The secret society of stranglers.— 

“*'The secret society of poisoners. 
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“* All these are to receive their orders from a government named the 
Committee of General Extermination. 

***T shall be pointed out to the vengeance of this committee, as the friend 
of a friend of M. Léon Faucher. Some one knocks at the door ; let me hasten 
into my hiding-place ; and you, Toinon, don’t forget to tell the sectionnaires 
who are coming, that I am dead, of cholera.’ 


Ill. 

*** Pan, pan, pan!” 

** © Who’s there ?” 

“<*Ttis I, sir. I have brought your breakfast and your papers; have you 
slept well in your hiding-place ?’ 

***Slept, Toimette! How can you expect any one to sleep at such times? 
Outcries, tumult, explosions,— these are what I have heard all night. Has 
any one been here, Toinette? ’ 

***No, sir; no one, except 

*** Some men with a carmagnole and a helmet with «a fox’s tail.’ 

*** No; a person who wore a green velvet vest ; he had a paper in his hand.’ 

*** No doubt an officer of the revolutionary tribunal. What did you tell 
him, Toinette ? ’ 

***That you had died of cholera.’ 

‘***Capital! Did you go into the strect, Toinette ?’ 

“«'To be sure, as I do every morning!’ 

** You, no doubt, saw a red cross over the door ?’ 

“<«Noe. ae.” 

«Tt ought to be there, though. I cannot escape being marked out to then 
fury. They will come at an early hour to pay me a domiciliary visit; in the 
meantime let me read my papers. What horrors will they not reveal! I shall 
soon learn that this unfortunate Léon Faucher has been massacred by an in- 
furiated populace, and that his head has been paraded through the streets o! 
Paris on the top of a pike. Good heavens, Toinon!’ 

*** What is the matter, Sir?’ 

*** Can you read ?’ 

«To be sure! You know I can.’ 

“«* Read me the name at the end of this letter.’ 

“ * Denjoy !” 

“«Then I was not deceived. Read the letter through, Toimette. Who 
could ever have believed that things would have taken this turn !” 


** To the Editor of the Journal des Debais :— 


“Sir,—We have sacrificed Léon Faucher to the rancorous hate of his 
enemies and our own; this is infamous! 

**M. Léon Faucher is the most honourable man, the purest minister in 
the world. 

“There is nothing we can reproach him with, except being over- 
scrupulous. 

“The constitution prohibits no one from sending telegraphic despatches 
into the departments, to make known to the electors the vote of their repre- 
sentatives. 

“ For my own part, so far from blaming M. Léon Faucher, I formally 
praise him, and demand for him a national compensation, being determined, 
whatever may happen, to remain for life his faithful 





* DeNJoyY.” 


«Tf the Journal des Debats inserts such letters, it isa proof that the 





overthrow Austria 
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country is not entirely delivered into the hands of the terrorists, as I had 
feared. Toinon, be quick, my girl, I must go out for a little fresh air, and 
get rid of the alarms of the night.’ 

rv. 
*** Dear Mufflambert !’ 
* * Worthy Réac !’ 
** * Whence come you?’ 
** * From my own house, to be sure.’ 
** * What news ?” 
** * Our domestic news is not so bad; but the foreign ——’ 
* © You allude to the Italian expedition.’ 
“* Precisely, my dear Réac, precisely.’ 
«Do you think we shall not soon make an end of a handful of busy- 
bodies, especially if we are supported by the Neapolitans and the Spaniards ?’ 
*« «They say that Oudinot is not very strong.’ 
** But Gonsalva de Cordoue, who commands the Spaniards, is a great 
captain. He has already invested the city on the Generalisse side, and made 
himself master of the Alhambra, in spite of a vigorous sortie of the Abencerages 
of Garibaldi. The republican Moors will be driven from Rome, and their king, 
Ben-Mazzini, will shortly fall into our hands.’ 
*** And the Hungarians?’ 
“* Have the Hungarians an existence? The Journal des Debats affirms 
that Kossuth isa myth. If there be nothing more than the Hungarians to 
But I do not trouble myself with foreign affairs, 
my attention is occupied with home matters. Fortunately, we have not 
much to complain of in that way. Have you read the magnificent letter of 
M. Denjoy in favour of M. Léon Faucher ?’ 
ik. 
** Read it ; it will prove to you better than anything the progress of ideas 
of order and moderation. After such a manifestation, we can have no doubt 
of the ultimate triumph of reason in France. Ask citizen Trottenville, who is 
coming this way.’ 





* 
‘** Gentlemen, all is lost.’ 
“«* What has happened, then, my dear Trottenville ?’ 
“«* Believe me, my dear Réac, and you also, my dear Mufflambert, there is 
not a moment to be lost. We must cut, andemigrate. There will be terrible 
revenge. The reds triumph. You know the news, no doubt?’ 
“«* What news ?’ 
“** Boichot is nominated ! !” 

Vi. 
‘“«* Ah, my poor Toinon! Ah, if you did but know, Toinette !’ 
*** What is the matter, sir? You look as pale as death.’ 
“© You know—Boichot ?’ 
“** Well?’ 
“* He is nominated! The army is about to mutiny, and proclaim Greppo 
emperor: we shall be obliged to live under the rule of Greppo I. They will 
order a levée en masse, and we shall all be sent off to the Russian campaign. 
I shall go there to sleep beneath the snow, and the drum will never awaken 


me more.’ 


*** But, sir, you can procure a substitute.’ 
“*That’s true, Toinette; I can procure a substitute. I will go and enter 
my name at the office of an Assurance Company. Thanks, Toinon: thine 


idea hath saved me!’ 

















France. 












































«© Returned so soon, sir?’ 


«+ Toinon——Toinette ! 


*** Why do you tremble so?’ 


*** He is nominated !’ 


** € Boichot ?—You knew that before.’ 
**« A worse than Boichot.’ 


«© Who then?’ 


“*Ledru Rollin. We have returned to the days of the circulars. The 
heads of the government will soon gorge themselves with blood and pine- 
apples; they will make soups of the aristocrats, and jellies of the citizens, and 
serve them up in their feasts.’ 

« « But, sir, M. Thiers also may be nominated.’ 


« ¢That’s true.’ 
*** And M. Molé, too.’ 
“ ¢ Very likely.’ 


“«*M. Thiers and M. Molé are surely more than enough to prevent Boichot 
from proclaiming Greppo I., and Ledru-Rollin from stewing the aristocracy 


into soups.’ 


“*This girl has decidedly plenty of sense. Toinette, thy reasoning re- 
assures me; I am going to the square of the Hotel de Ville to hear proclaimed 
the result of the elections.’ 


‘“«* Where are you running to, my dear M. Réac de la Jobardiére ?’ 

*«* And you, my brave M. Barbanchu ?’ 

“*T am going to the office of my paper, to demand the accusation of the 
Committee of the Rue de la Poitiers. Its culpable negligence has ruined 
You have subscribed to the anti-socialist association ?’ 

“* T have given two frances fifty centimes.’ 

** * You have then the right to demand a rendering of accounts. Why have 
not the committee published my pamphlet ?’ 

««* Then you have written a pamphlet?’ 

*«* In which I have smashed the Socialist party. The appearance of this 
pamphlet would have singularly modified the result of the elections. The 
whole moderate party has conducted itself like an oyster in this matter. It 
has refused me a hundred and fifty miserable francs for my labour, and you 


see what has happened.’ 


«* « What, then, has —— a 
> 


*« © Boichot is nominate 


“© * T know it; but M. Thiers as well.” 


“© Ledru-Rollin.’ 


« « The election of M. Molé makes amends.’ 
“ * Neither Thiers, nor Molé, nor Bugeaud, figures in the list.’ 


« « Oh, heavens !’ 


“« «Tn their stead place Félix Pyat, Pierre Leroux, Considérant, &c., &c., &c. 
Ten socialists have been nominated.’ 


“ * Good God !’ 


“© And to complete the abomination, Cavaignac also. You see the conse- 
quences of not printing my pamphlet.’ 


“ * Toinette, my child, be quick; bring me a glass of water and a seat; my 


limbs tremble.’ 





** « What has happened now?’ 


La Revue Comique. 


VII. 


’ 


VII. 


IX. 
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** * You well know what confidence I had in the Committee of the Rue de 
Poitiers ?’ 

oer ae 

*** Well. This Committee has behaved infamously. What has it done 
with the two franes fifty centimes which I had confided to it for the defence 
of society, of family ties, and of religion? Nothing. It has not even pub- 
lished Barbanchu’s pamphlet, which w ould have pulverized socialism.’ 

*¢ Ah! bah? 

“* * Tt is exactly as I have the honour to tell you, Toinon ; they have refused 
Barbanchu’s pamphlet, and so it is a fact, the socialists carry the day. To- 
morrow, to-day, this hour, perhaps, they will be here.’ 

** ¢ For what purpose, sir?’ 

** * To take everything that I possess, and divide it among themselves; the 
scoundrels! As for thee, my poor Toinette 

“ * When they come will they divide me too? 

“«* These people have a chief, whom they wall the Prophet.’ 

“ * Well?’ 

** * They will lead you to him.’ 

** * And then?’ 

** * As you are young, fresh, and pretty, he will marry you.’ 

* Stop, stop, stop !’ 

““* Poor innocent! know that the Prophet has thirty wives; what do I 
say—thirty! he has as many as it has pleased him to marry; you may 
perhaps be the hundred-and-fiftieth. But I think there is a ring at the bell, 
T oine tte.’ 

* And a pretty strong one, too, sir; but as it is the Prophet, I will not 
open the door to him; I have no desire to be either his hundredth, or his 
twentieth, or even his tenth wife—so let him ring as long as he likes.’ 

“* Tf you don’t open the door they will break it down.’ 

*** Let them break it.’ 

«In their rage they will massacre us. Hear how they kick; they are 
very impatient. Heavens! I think the door will yield to their violence. Here 
they are—my last hour is come.’ 





“< 


X. 

** © Well, Toinon, what is the meaning of this delay; why do you not open 
the door?’ 

** * You are not the Prophet ?’ 

*** Don’t you know my voice then? It is 1, Athanasius Patochon, the nephew 
of my uncle.’ 

“« * That alters the case ;—come in!’ 

XI. 

“* * Heavens! what do I see! my uncle extended upon the sofa!’ 

** * Slap his hands.’ 

«Tt is an attack of cholera.’ 

“ « No, it is an attack of fear; he took you for the Prophet of the socialists.’ 

* © Me, Athanasius Patochon?’ 

** * Yourself.’ 

** * Decidedly, my uncle is worse than I thought. Let us rub his temples. 
Uncle! Uncle !’ 

“© Be off with you, you abominable Proudhon.’ 

** T am Athanasius——’ 

se ‘ Away with you, hideous Considérant.’ 

m Patochon——’ 
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*** Don’t touch me, Pierre Leroux.’ 

** * Your nephew 

“* * Do you speak to me of my nephew! Divide him among you, if you will, 
but leave me my property.’ 

“« « The question is, not to divide me, but to recognize me.’ 

‘“* « T sacrifice my nephew upon the altar of my country, provided my capital 
is not taken. Long life to the Republic, democratic and social? Ca ira! 
ca ira! Ga iva!’ 

“« * He raves.’ 

“ * You will not kill me, oh, great Prophet? Long live Babeuf !° 

** * He is decidedly mad !’ 

‘* © He will soon become so, if he is left in Paris ; he must be removed into 
the country.’ 

“ « You are right, Toinon, we will depart this evening. Order the carriage.’ ”’ 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


].—OrniTHOLOGICAL RAMBLES IN Sussex ; with a Systematic Cata- 
logue of the Birds of that County, and Remarks on their Local 
Distribution. By A. E. Knox, M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S. London : 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 1849. 


ALTHOUGH we miss much of the freshness of tone, and of that hearty 
abandon, which throw such a charm around the Letters of Gilbert 
White, and his worthy successor, Rusticus of Godalming, yet is there 
plenty of delightful reading in Mr. Knox’s little volume. The author’s 
observations upon the birds of Sussex, and their habits, show that he 


is a keen observer of Nature; while the little incidental notices of 


former shooting exploits, equally show that he is no less keen a 
sportsman: and it would perhaps be well for the interests of science 
were the two characters more frequently united in the same person, 
since the theoretical knowledge of the one, and the practical know- 
ledge of the other, would not unfrequently lead to the observation 
and promulgation of facts of high value in natural history. 

The following extract reminds us somewhat of certain portions of 
the evidence given before the Committee of Inquiry on the Game 
Laws some few years back. With regard to the injury or benefit 
derived by the farmer from the proximity of game-preserves to his 
fields of corn, setting aside the injury to the morals of the rustic 
population in game-preserving districts, we suspect that much may 
be said on both sides ; at all events, we believe that farmers in general 
would much rather have pheasants for near neighbours than hares. 


“What a mistake it is,” says Mr. Knox, “ to suppose that the pheasant is 
an enemy to the farmer! ‘True, he may deal rather unceremoniously with 
newly-sown wheat fields, and occasionally retard or frustrate the labour of the 
bean-dibbler. He may, without due regard to conventional usages, even 
venture to anticipate the work of the sickle, and commence his gleaning 
operations a week or two before the legitimate time; but this can happen to 
an injurious extent only in very highly-preserved districts, where those checks 
have been removed from the species which, indeed, Nature has placed upon 
the excessive increase of all animals. But, unfortunately, the agriculturist, 
smarting under a sense of these partial injuries, is too apt to overlook the 
real benefits conferred on him by the pheasant. During the greater part of 
the year he is his active friend, devouring immense quantities of insects, 
which, in their larve state, are so injurious to both green and cereal crops. 
These principles are inculcated in their earliest education, and you cannot 
accuse the matron of setting them a bad example. At this season they are all 
decidedly insectivorous. Look at that group of pheasants. Why do they so 
assiduously turn over the dead leaves under those tall trees? The acorns and 
beech-mast have long since disappeared, and the keeper has ceased to scatter 
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the beans or barley with which he was wont to supply them regularly during 
the winter. Why does the mother bird lead her little family to the small 
ant-hills, or beneath the spreading boughs of the oak, which swarm with the 
leaf-destroying caterpillars ?—and why do troops cf cock-pheasants issue from 
the woods after a wet night, and haunt the neighbouring meadows, slowly 
advancing step by step, examining every tuft of grass, and patiently ‘ darning’ 
the field for hours together? Be assured, for nothing but worms and insects. 
And then, what myriads of that scourge, the wire-worm, do they not consume ! 
‘For nine months of the year they are thus usefully employed ; and if you 
were to kill and dissect a pheasant during that period, the contents of his 
crop would satisfy you that his condemnation is unjust, and that, on the 
whole, he is rather the friend than the foe of the agriculturist.”—P. 165. 


We must give one or two other short extracts from Mr. Knox’s 
pages. The first relates to the sea eagle, and is appropriately headed, 
“ Catching a Tartar.” 


* A fine example of the same species [the sea eagle], but also in immature 
plumage, was shot about four years ago, by a man in the employment of the 
Superintendent of Pevensey Levels. Being only winged, the bird contrived 
to scramble into a corner formed by two fences or low walls, where he took 
up his position, and turning his face to his foes, like Siccius Dentatus, he 
defended himself so resolutely, that he kept his persecutors at bay for a length 
of time, one and all declining to come to closer quarters with such a for- 
midable antagonist. Having tried in vain to turn his flank, an ally in the 
form of a sheep-dog was called in, who commenced his attack in the most 
courageous manner, little anticipating what a warm reception he was about to 
meet with; but he soon found that he had ‘caught a Tartar;’ for he was 
nearly killed by the eagle before his rescue was effected. His attack, however, 
caused a diversion, by withdrawing the attention of the bird from his biped 
tormentors ; and just as the talons of each foot were respectively lodged in 
the ribs and throat of the howling cur, and when another moment would have 
seen one of his eyes cleverly scooped out, a blow on the back of the head 
laid the poor eagle 





‘stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again.’ ”—P. 41. 

Our next extract—“ The Biter Bit,”—refers to the osprey, some- 
times called the sea-eagle, and the unpleasant “fix” in which one of 
these fine birds unexpectedly found himself when hunting for his 
dinner. 

“The oft-told, but frequently doubted story of an eagle, i. e., osprey, having 
been carried under water and drowned by a large pike, into whose broad 
shoulders the bird had fixed his talons, derives some credibility from the 
circumstances attending the capture of an osprey a few years since near 
Rottingdean, a little village about three miles from Kemp-town. The facts 
were as follows:—A shepherd’s boy, while tending his flock near the cliffs, 
observed an osprey rising with difficulty from the sea, and bearing in his claws 
a large fish, with which he alighted near the edge of the precipice. Running 
up hastily to the spot, and perceiving the distress of the bird, who appeared 
equally incapable of carrying off his prize, or of disengaging himself from it, but 
looked, as the boy expressed it, ‘as if he was stuck in a trap,’ he disabled and 
subsequently dispatched him with his crook. I saw this specimen after it had 
been set up by a clever taxidermist, who, to commemorate the particulars of 
its capture, had mounted it on a large fish, with the claws firmly embedded in 
its scaly back.’’—P. 48. 
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The four illustrations in the volume are from the author’s own 
sketches, and are admirably lithographed by Hulmandel. The frontis- 
piece, representing a heron alighting on its nest, was sketched by Mr. 
Knox while concealed among the upper branches of an adjoining 
fir-tree. The attitudes of the old bird and its three expectant young, 
who are seated in the nest, with outstretched necks and open beaks, 
are exceedingly spirited, and derive great interest from the circum- 
stance that it is the first time, as we should imagine, that such a 
sketch was made under similar circumstances. 


2.— ADVENTURES OF THE First SETTLERS ON THE OREGON OR 
CotumBia River ; being a Narrative of the Expedition fitted out 
by John Jacob Astor, to establish the ‘ Pacific Fur Company ; with 
an Account of some Indian Tribes on the Coast of the Pacific. By 
Alexander Ross, one of the Adventurers. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co., Cornhill. 1849. 


Mr. Ross, the author of this narrative, was one of the first persons to 
join the celebrated expedition to the Oregon, of which Washington 
Irving has given such a graphic description in his ‘ Astoria.’ The 
object of the expedition, as will be remembered, was the establishment 
of a grand central depét at the mouth of the Columbia, on a spot in- 
tended to form the nucleus of a company that should carry off from 
other establishments of a similar description, the furs collected in all 
the countries west of the Rocky Mountains. The idea was a grand 
one ; but the enterprise proved a miserable failure, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the total unfitness of the persons selected as agents to carry out 
Mr. Astor’s views. In the first place, Captain Thorn, commander of 
the Tonquin, the ship in which the expedition sailed, was a good 
seaman of the old school, who “ had been brought up in the American 
navy, had signalized himself, and now stood upon his own quarter- 
deck ;” but he was of a jealous irritable disposition, and inclined to 
carry out his ideas of discipline with a very high hand. Even so early 
as the second day after the sailing of the ship, a quarrel broke out in 
consequence of the captain’s arbitrary treatment, first of the mechanics, 
and then of the partners of the venture. This “ laid the foundation of 
a rankling hatred between the partners and himself, which ended only 
with the voyage; and not only that, but it soon spread like a contagion 
amongst all classes, so that party spirit ran high ; the captain and his 
people viewing the passengers as the passengers did them, with no very 
cordial feelings.” The partners were forbidden the starboard side of 
the quarter-deck ; the clerks the quarter-deck altogether ; and the 
mechanics and Cgnadians were ruled with a rod of iron. One instance 
of the captain’s arbitrary and unfeeling conduct will exhibit his cha- 
racter in its true light. On the 7th December, the ship anchored in 
Egmont Bay for the purpose of taking in water. The captain, crew, 
and passengers frequently went ashore for the purpose of shooting and 
other recreation. On the 10th, all being ready for a fresh start, all 
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hands were ordered on board that night, although the ship was not 
to sail until the 12th. Two of the partners had started after game ; 
another of them and some of the men were engaged in repairing 
some old graves they had discovered ; and— 


“* About two o’clock in the afternoon, one of our party called out, ‘ the ship’s 
off ;;—when all of us, running to the top of a little eminence, beheld, to our 
infinite surprise and dismay, the Tonquin, under full sail, steering out of the 
bay. We knew too well the callous and headstrong passions of the wayward 
captain to hesitate a moment in determining what to do; with hearts, there- 
fore, beating between anxious hope and despair, some made for the boat, whilst 
others kept running and firing over hill and dale to warn Messrs. M’Dougal 
and Stuart, who had not yet returned. In half an hour we were all at the 
water’s edge; the ship by this time was three miles out at sea. We were now 
nine persons on shore, and we had to stow, squat, and squeeze ourselves into 
a trumpery little boat, scarcely capable of holding half our number. In this 
dreadful dilemma, we launched on a rough and tempestuous sea, and, against 
wind and tide, followed the ship. The wind blowing still fresher and fresher, 
every succeeding wave threatened our immediate destruction. Our boat already 
half full of water, and ourselves, as may be supposed, drenched with the surges 
passing over her, we gave up all hope of succeeding in the unequal struggle, 
and a momentary pause ensued, when we deliberated whether he should pro- 
ceed in the perilous attempt or return to land. The ship was now at least 
two leagues ahead of us, and just at this time the man who was baling out 
the water in the boat, unfortunately, let go and lost the pail, and one of our 
oars being broken in the struggle to recover it, our destiny seemed sealed 
beyond a doubt. A second deliberation ended in the resolve to reach the ship 
or perish in the attempt. The weather now grew more violent; the wind 
increased ; and, what was worst of all, the sun had just sunk under the horizon, 
and the fearful night began to spread its darkness over the turbulent deep. 
Every ray of hope now vanished ; but so short-sighted is man, that the moment 
when he least expects it, relief often comes from an unseen hand; and such 
was our case, for in an instant our hopeless anxiety was turned to joy by the 
ship suddenly making down to our assistance. But here again we had a new 
danger to contend with ; for, on coming alongside, we were several times like 
to be engulfed or dashed to pieces by the heavy seas and rolling of the ship. 
The night was dark—the weather stormy—and death in a thousand forms 
stared us in the face. At length, after many ineffectual attempts and much 
manceuvring we succeeded in getting on board, having been in the boat 
upwards of six hours. That the captain’s determination was to leave us all 
to our fate, there is not the least doubt, for he declared so afterwards in a 
letter written to Mr. Astor from the Sandwich Islands, and he was only pre- 
vented from carrying his purposes into effect by the determined conduct of 
Mr. Robert Stuart, who, seizing a brace of pistols, »cremptorily told the 
captain to order about ship and save the boat; or, he added, ‘ You are a dead 
man this instant.’ ’—P. 23. 


The captain’s conduct is further on explained in a few words, 
when, having twice rendered one of the men senseless by blows with 
his own hand (for having inadvertently stayed on shore all night, 
when he could procure neither boat. nor canoe to go off to the ship) 
he ordered him to be thrown overboard. “ During this scene,” says 
the author, “ no one interfered; for the captain, in his frantic fits of 
passion, was capable of going any length, and would rather have 
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destroyed the expedition, the ship, and every one on board, than be 
thwarted in what he considered as ship discipline, or his nautical 
duties.’ These circumstances, and the captain’s brutal conduct which 
led to the loss of some of his best hands at the entrance of the Columbia, 
fully justify the following summary of his character :— 

“Captain Thorn was an able and expert seaman; but, unfortunately, his 
treatment of the people under his command was strongly tinctured with cruelty 
and despotism. He delighted in ruling with a rod of iron; his officers were 
treated with harshness, his sailors with cruelty, and every one else was 
regarded with contempt.’’—P. 68. 

The subsequent fate of their captain and his vessel, as well as the 
unfortunate termination of Mr. Astor’s magnificent scheme, are well 
known from Washington Irving’s ‘ Astoria,’ to which pleasant work 
this narrative ought to be considered a companion volume. Its 
style is plain and straightforward; and we think internal evidence 
fully establishes the claim of the author to be looked upon as a 
perfectly trustworthy and honest chronicler. 


3.—A House FoR SHAKsPERE. A PROPOSITION FOR THE Con- 
SIDERATION OF THE Nation. By William Wilson. 
“ A House for Shakspere!” A theatre in which the Works of Shak- 
spere may be constantly performed! It is pleasing, in the midst of 
the devotion of thought and energy that is seen on all sides in the 
cause of material progress, to trace, as in the little pamphlet in our 
hand, a desire for higher things—for that bread of Life without which 
man is a machine but a little higher than the “ steam-ship,” or the “ rail- 
way,” and not as we were told of old, and still incline to believe, “a 
little lower than the angels.” We heartily concur with Mr. Wilson in 
thinking that a government should instruct and amuse no less than 
punish its people; and we feel, as certainly as he does, that it would 
be for our national honour and improvement to retain a theatre in 
which Shakspere should be given to us in the purest and most beautiful 
form our means will allow, and more—that thus we can best show our 
love and admiration of him. To call, in other minds, embryo truth 
and beauty into life, is the province of the poet, and only thus he cares 
to reign. With the many difficulties that environ the carrying into 
effect this proposition, and the huge one of finding a dramatis persone 
who would devote themselves to their work, rejoice in its beauty as a 
whole, nor desire that their little or great light be contrasted by shadows 
around, is not to be overlooked; yet even with this, and the possi- 
bility that the pure love of the beautiful exists in too few to make a 
success certain, we should rejoice in seeing the attempt made. If it 
did not succeed, we should know that failure was but for a season, and 
take heart till the schoolmaster shall have become somewhat more 
than a mere letter, and shall have gone to and fro in the land. If we 
allow the imagination to ascend from the great to the greatest, we 
learn there may be many carved temples and few loving worshippers; 
and though they shall be so filled presently, for the time being this is 
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not well, nor useful, nor honourable to any, and not thus do we will 
to do, in a lesser matter though it be. But if there be enough taste 
among us to hail, and eventually to support a drama of the nature in 
question,—and if it be evident (as perhaps it is) that such taste is in- 
creasing, and we are not rich enough to set it on foot,—it behoves the 
government, or whoever is able, to aid us; and solicitation for such 
object seems quite legitimate. And whether or not the time be ripe, 
let honour be given to those who forget not, in their own struggle to 
live, now and then to feel its pulse as it were, to know if hope of better 
things is near, and how they can speed that hope. 


4.—Tue Emigrant FAMIty; oR, THE STORY OF AN AUSTRALIAN 
SeTttter. By the Author of ‘ Settlers and Convicts.’ Three 
Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 1849. 


Unpber the guise of a novel, the author has here given an exceedingly 
lively and interesting picture of the every-day life of an Australian 
Settler; and plenty of romance does such a life afford. What with 
keeping in order refractory servants, pursuit of bush-rangers and 
cattle-stealers, searching for strayed stock, and other incidents, the 
settler’s time can scarcely be said to hang heavily upon his hands; 
and yet there will come moments of thought and of heart-sickness, 
when a passing feeling of sorrow, and yearning for old haunts and old 
associations, creeps over the mind in spite of all efforts to suppress it. 

The “ Emigrant Family” consists of Lieutenant Bracton, a retired 
naval officer; his wife, his eldest son, a daughter and a niece; they 
make acquaintance with a young Australian farmer, Reuben Kable, 
and his sister. Through the roguery of Martin Beck, the black over- 
seer on the farm purchased by Lieutenant Bracton, the family are 
nearly ruined; his sheep are destroyed by the distemper, artfully 
introduced by the overseer, his cattle stolen, and he is in addition 
obliged to pay a large sum to liquidate a debt contracted by his younger 
son, who is pursuing his medical studies in England. Martin Beck 
takes to the bush, which step leads to the introduction of many 
romantic and exciting events incidental to the pursuit of Martin and 
his companions. At length, however, everything is comfortably ad- 
justed, and the tale concludes, secundum artem, with the death of 
Beck and the dispersion of his party ; Lieutenant Bracton’s restora- 
tion to competence ; and two or three weddings among the young 
people. The book is well worth perusal, as well for its literary merits 
as for the accurate pictures of Australian life and manners. 


5.—Tae Prorptie’s Dictionary oF THE Biste. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. Manchester: Ainsworth. New York: Wiley. 
Tats Dictionary, edited by one of the contributors to Dr. Kitto’s 
‘ Biblical Cyclopedia,’ contains a vast amount of information on 
almost every subject connected with biblical literature. The editor’s 
task can have been no light one, since he informs his readers, that 
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“Whatever the amount of his obligation to others, he has for the most 
part re-produced the materials in such a way and to such an extent 
that he and no one else is answerable for their actual shape and cha- 
racter.” In the use of authorities, preference has been given to the 
works of foreigners, and especially of Germans, “ because the Editor 
considers the literati of Germany to be, beyond comparison, the great 
masters in theological science; and by making their works more 
generally known, he hopes to do something to recommend and promote 
the study of German theology. The great object of the Editor in 
producing his Dictionary has been that of affording “a digest of trust- 
worthy information necessary for the profitable study and the right 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures.” In this object he has been 
in a great measure successful, and whilst he freely utters his own 
deliberately-formed convictions, he has evidently respected the 
opinions of others. The woodcut illustrations, freely interspersed, are 
excellent aids towards a clear understanding of the text. 

Some idea of the number and variety of the subjects contained in 
these volumes may be formed from the following brief summary :—1. 
A popular introduction to a knowledge of the books of the Bible, in 
relation to their origin, preservation, contents, aim, and credibility. 
2. A summary of the Geography and Natural History of the Holy 
Land. 3. Biographical notices of Biblical Personages. 4. Sketches 
from Ancient History. 5. An outline of Biblical Antiquities. 6. An 
exhibition of Biblical opinions. 7. Explanatory disquisitions on theo- 
logical subjects. 8. A general view of Christian Truth. 9. General 
practical remarks. The author’s principal aim in publishing his 
Dictionary, we give in his own words :— 


** One set aim and purpose he avows that he has had—one besides that of 
aiding the unlearned to read the Scriptures profitably—namely, to explain the 
nature and maintain the credibility and acceptableness of the revelation 
gy made of God through Moses and his own Son, the Lord Jesus 

hrist. This object is a result of some inquiry, some thought, and deeply- 
seated convictions. This object has hitherto formed the chief aim and purpose 
of his publications. It will probably not cease to be entertained and cherished 
until death terminates his labours. The recognition of the trustworthiness of 
the Bible as the great repository of Divine Truth, as containing a history of 
what God has done for man, and therefore a history of Providence, especially 
a history of God’s revelations for the enlightenment and salvation of his crea- 
tures—the recognition of the Scriptures as comprising all that is needful for 
duty, godliness, and eternal life—appears to the writer most important ; as in 
all ages, so emphatically in the present day, laying as it does a broad and new 
foundation for Christian faith, hope, and charity! and being an indispensable 

re-requisite to the establishment of the Kingdom of God in the world at 
arge.””—Preface, p. iv. 
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6.—CyrcLops CHRIsTIANUS; or, an Argument to disprove the sup- 
posed Antiquity of the Stonehenge and other Megalithic Erections 
in England and Britanny. By A. Herbert (late of Merton College, 
and of the Inner Temple). London: John Petheram, 94, High 
Holborn. 1849. 


THE author, after an elaborate examination of the various claims pre- 
ferred for the antiquity of these erections, thus recapitulates the 
principal points for which he contends :— 


‘I. That the popular theories are opposed to the statements, and refuted 
by the silence, of all antiquity. II. That all extant history, or tradition of the 
fact, militates against them. III. That the art and science displayed in these 
works, belongs to their historical, not to their theoretical, date. IV. That 
moral peculiarities, of the nature indicated by such proceedings at such a date, 
were in fact then existing. V. That the falsehoods apparent in the historical 
account do not destroy, but confirm, its authority; because they admit of 
sufficiently clear explanation, and contain the truth. VI. That these works, 
unheard of before the times in question, were prodigiously esteemed and 
venerated both soon after and long after those times. VII. That the syn- 
thetic argument from the whole to the part, running in this form, these things 
are*parts of a system, which sustem was primeval, and, therefore, these were 
primeval, remains unproved.”—P, 243. 


The author believes himself to have “sufficiently established both 
the scientific power, the state of prosperity or material power, and 
the moral or religious state, requisite for ascribing these remarkable 
works to the Post-Roman kingdom :” and, also, he states it to be his 
belief, that these “groves of upright stones were substituted by the 
later Britons for the oak-tree groves of obsolete Druidism.” 

To the antiquary this volume will probably prove of great interest, 
although he may not, perhaps, be willing to give its author the full 
credit of having solved a vexed question. 


“I 


.—On PARTHENOGENESIS, OR THE SUCCESSIVE PRODUCTION OF PRo- 

CREATING INDIVIDUALS FROM A sINGLE Ovum. A Discourse 
introductory to the Hunterian Lectures on Generation and De- 
velopment, for the year 1849, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., &c., Hunterian 
Professor and Conservator of the Museum. London: John Van 
Voorst, Paternoster-row. 1849. 


In the ‘ Westminster Review’ for October last (p. 137), we described 
the curious mode of reproduction common among Aphides, several 
generations of which are frequently born alive without any previous 
pairing of the parent insects. In his treatise on Parthenogenesis, 
Professor Owen has elaborately worked out an ingenious idea, which 
goes far to explain this apparently anomalous method of reproduction. 
The learned Professor commences with observations upon the course of 
development in some of the lower classes of animals, in which this 
course is temporarily arrested, at certain stages, though growth may 
goon; the embryo moving and feeding, and perhaps propagating, as 
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if it were a completed individual, usually under a form very different 
from that which itself and its progeny are destined ultimately to assume ; 
whence these arrested forms have been termed “larve,” the true linea- 
ments of the fully-developed form being hidden, as it were, beneath a 
mask. In these lower animals, two modes of reproduction obtain ; 
namely, “spontaneous fission,” as in the Polygastria, where one body 
separates into two individuals, each perfect in its kind, and capable of 
performing all the functions of life in the manner peculiar to its class ; 
and “gemmation,” as in the Hydre or polypes, which propagate by 
ova as well as buds; that is, a hydra born from anegg, may propagate 
by throwing off buds or gemma, and the hydra developed from these 
buds may propagate again by eggs; “ and thus two kinds of generation 
may alternate indefinitely.” 


“In most of the marine hydriform polypes, the delicate tissue of the body 
is supported in the waves and breakers, and protected from the briny element, 
by an external horny integument. Were such a polype to propagate by gem- 
mation, and the external crust to grow with the growth of the bud, and expand 
to protect the soft digestive sac of the new polype, an apparently compound 
animal would result from the number of individuals so held together. Such 
is the nature of a vast family of marine zoophytes which our Lyncean Ellis has 
so accurately described and beautifully figured as ‘Corallines.’ These also 
must propagate by ova, in order that the species may be dispersed.”—P. 10. 


Like the compound hydra or the coralline, a plant is a congeries of 
individuals. This doctrine is now almost universally recognised 
among botanists as proved beyond a doubt. “A flowerless plant,” 
says Professor Owen, in the treatise before us, “is an associated 
colony of simple organized individuals (phytons), propagating by 
gemmation. A flowering plant, with stamens and pistils in the same 
flower, is not a hermaphrodite individual, but is an organically asso- 
ciated colony of phytons, most of which are simple and gemmiparous ; 
but some, through a higher energy, have been developed into distinct 
male and female individuals.” The most familiar form of the indivi- 
dual plant is the leaf:— 


* With the leaf is connected that slender chain of sap-vessels and air-tubes 
which is continued from its petiole down to the root, and forms part of the 
same individual with the leaf; and the aggregate of these vessels, with a 
common condensed integument or ‘ bark,’ constitutes the branches and trunk 
of the compound whole, which is called ‘tree.’ A generation of leaves, the 
breathing parts,of the individual phytons, perishes each year; but not before 
each individual has made preparation for its successor, by developing a bud at 
the axil of the leaf, which remains when the leaf falls, and supplies its place in 
the following year. Here the individuals are successively propagated by gem- 
mation, as in the Hydra and Tubularia indivisa, but continue associated toge- 
ther like the compound polypes.”—P. 55. 


Besides the fixed buds developed in the axil of the leaf, which are 
destined to remain attached to the plant, many plants have the power 
of developing other buds, which, at the proper stage of growth, are 
thrown off from the parent, and commence an independent life. Such 
buds are freely produced on the stems of some lilies, and on the mar- 
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gins of the leaves of a plant named Bryophyllum, and in Marchantia. 
Gemmation, as this is called, is a very common mode of increase. Pro- 
fessor Owen, reasoning upon these well-known facts, compares the 
production of the imperfect larval Aphides to the throwing off their 
buds, or gemmation, of the plants above-mentioned; saying that— 

“The green petiolate discoid ‘gemmz’ of the liverwort (Marchantia 
polymorpha), which are detached whilst in the condition of a mere aggregate 
of cells in an envelope, the ‘spores’ that are thrown off from the tissue of the 
fronds of ferns, and the ‘bulbels’ that drop from the axils of the Lilium 
bulbiferum, are precisely analogous to that aggregate of cells in an envelope 
that falls into the anterior chamber of the locular uterus of the virgin Aphis: 
only in the plant, the aggregate of cells is detached from an external surface, 
but in the animal from an internal surface.”—p. 45. 

The gemme thrown off from the underside of the fronds of some 
species of fern, are more closely analogous to the gemmation of the 
other plant named than the spores, the latter being the normal mode 
of increase in ferns, as growth from seeds is in flowering plants. 
Applying these facts, the Professor continues :— 

“The fertilized ovum of the Medusa-parent is like the fertilized ovum of the 
Aphis; and the polype that grows from it resembles the first larva into which 
the embryo Aphis expands. From this larva are produced other wingless 
larvae, which are repetitions of the producer or parent; these larva in the Aphis 
remain disconnected from each other, and do not combine to form a compound 
structure as in certain zoophytes; they become detached like the bulbels 
of the Marchantia, or the lily, only they are rather more advanced in individual 
development. But under certain conditions a new and different series of em- 
bryos, forming male and female perfect insects, are produced: these, too, 
become detached, and, by their inherent power of movement, through the 
possession of wings, they carry the germs of a new generation to a distance 
from the plants which their larval parents have devastated.”—P. 51. 

The production of the perfect Aphides, after a succession of genera- 
tions of larva, seems to be perfectly analogous to the formation of 
flower-buds, by which the plant is to be further increased by seeds, 
after a succession of leaf-buds has been formed. Flower-buds are 
merely modified leaf-buds, and may be considered as the perfect indi- 
viduals; as the winged and the perfect aphides are the more highly 
developed forms of the larve which preceded them. 

We have given a brief summary of the case as stated, but cannot 
follow the learned Professor through the elaborate arguments adduced 
in support of his position; for these we must refer to the book, which 
is certainly one of the most remarkable that has appeared upon the 
difficult question of which it treats. 


8.—Tue Boox or Ene.isn Epitnets, Lirerat anp FicurRarive, 
with Elementary Remarks, and Minute References to abundant 
Authorities. By James Jermyn. London: Smith, Elder and Co., 
65, Cornhill. 1849. 

In this specimen of the use of English epithets, which is intended to 

exemplify a work intended to carry out Burke’s view of a garland of 
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“flowery adjectives,” culled from the works of the English poets, 
the author takes certain words, and under each gives a list of the 
epithets applied to that word by the most standard authors, alphabe- 
tically arranged, and with the authority in every case appended. Of 
the labour expended in the collection of these epithets, some idea may 
be formed by the fact that the accumulation of authorities is stated 
to fill “ upwards of twenty volumes quarto.” With the epithet applied 
to the word Cloud, eleven pages are filled; and from these we select a 
few as a specimen of the work. 


“* Battling. The strife of fiends is on the battling clouds. 
Maturin.—Bertram, Act i., Scene i., line 37. 
** Beauteous, the beauteous clouds 
Were still with lingering glories bright. 
T. Moore.—Lalla Rookh, Fire Worshippers, 1. 1536. 
** Curled. I came to answer thy best pleasure, 
Be’t to fly, to ride on the curl’d clouds. 
SHAKSPEARE.— The Tempest, Act i., Se. ii., 1. 223. 
“ Evening. Evening clouds—if I think how beautiful they seem, 
*Tis but to feel how soon they fade.— 
Soututy.—Roderick, vol. ii., p. 72, xix. 1. 91. 
“ Fleecy. [The moon] her head she bow’d, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 
Mi.tron.—I/ Penseroso, 1. 72, edit. 1785, iv. p. 68. 
multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds, 
Were wandering in thick flocks. 
SHELLEY.—Prometheus Unbound, Act ii., }. 152. 
The above will serve to show the utility of such a work, and also to 
exhibit the patience and perseverance of the author in collecting his 
materials from sources belonging to all periods of our literature. 


9.—TueEe UNIversaL Picture GaLiery: Comprising Engravings 
from the Works of the best Masters, ancient and modern. Edited 
by George F. Pardon. London: Willoughby and Co., 22, War- 
wick-lane. Dublin: M‘Glashin. Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 
“Ir is the mission of art,” says the Editor, in his Preface, “to em- 
body and realize the ideal creations of the poet ; indeed, the artist 
must be more or less a poet, expressing by form and colour that which 
the writer educes by words ; and to bring both art and literature to 
the homes and firesides of the many, is the aim and object of the 
present work.” The volume is admirably adapted for carrying out 
this praiseworthy end. It contains forty illustrations on wood from 
paintings by eminent artists, ancient and modern ; each being accom- 
panied by a couple of pages of letter-press from the pen of Mr. 
Pardon, who has performed his task in a highly satisfactory manner. 
The engraving of the illustrations is for the most part well executed, 
the few apparent failures being rather attributable to the unsuitable- 
ness of the subjects to this mode of illustration, than to any want of 
skill on the part of the artist. As our especial favourites, we may 
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mention, M‘Kewan’s “ Sunday Morning in the Olden Time,” admi- 
rably rendered by T. Gilks ; De Keyser’s “Peter the Hermit,” en- 
graved by Linton; Labouchere’s “ Reformers,” by the same en- 
graver; Greuze’s “ Cottagers,” engraved by T. Gilks; and 
Landseer’s “ Murder discovered,” by Linton. ‘The volume js hand- 
somely got up, in the quarto form, and the low price puts it within 
the reach of almost every one who has a taste for the fine arts, and 
would assist in promulgating that taste. 


10.—THEe Peopte’s JouRNAL, with which is incorporated How1rt’s 
JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND PopuLaR Progress. London: 
Willoughby and Co., 22, Warwick-lane. 
THE amalgamation of these two journals has had the effect of infusing 
new life into each. The work is now admirably conducted; each 
number containing, at least, one original article of high merit, besides 
a number of judicious selections from contemporary literature. The 
wood-cut illustrations, too, are for the most part in admirable keeping 
with the literary contents, and well calculated to diffuse a knowledge 
of art among the classes to whom the Journal is more especially ad- 
dressed. The part for June is especially interesting to us, since it 
contains an expressive portrait of the people’s poet—Charles Mackay ; 
the likeness is particularly happy. This portrait is well engraved 
by Thomas Gilks, from a beautiful drawing on the wood by H. Anelay. 
The accompanying memoir of Dr. Mackay is from the pen of Mr. G. 
F. Pardon ; and though brief, gives a good condensed review of the 
career of-a poet, who, if he had never written anything else, would 
deserve to be remembered with gratitude for his pretty Invitation to 
the Maying, quoted in the present Journal from ‘“ May-day Lyrics,” 
published in the Illustrated London News. The invitation is to a 
wife, to spend one May-day in the woods, with her four babes, and is 
full of pleasing reminiscences of past days and present happiness, and 
thus truthfully concludes :— 
** And Fate is kind to those who strive 
To make existence pleasant, 
With harmless joys and simple tastes, 
And kindness ever present ; 
We'll not complain; so come away, 
And when we want a treasure, 
We'll use these May-day memories 
To buy forgotten pleasure.” 


11.—CHINA AND THE CurnesE ; their Religion, Character, Customs, 
and Manufactures. By Henry Chas. Sirr. Orr and Co. 

NARRATIVE OF A VisiT TO THE ConsULAR CiTIEs oF CuIna. By 
the Rev. Geo. Smith, M.A. Seeley. 


WE have been compelled to defer our notice of the above works, the 
contents of which will be found to possess great interest for the 
general reader, to our following number. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Man PRIMEVAL; or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition of the 
Human Being. A Contribution to Theological Science. By John Harris, 
D.D., Author of ‘The Great Teacher,’ ‘The Pre-Adamite Earth,’ &c. 
London: Ward & Co., Paternoster Row. 1849. 


Tue first of a series of treatises, each complete in itself, devoted to an exhibi- 
tion, in their historical development, of the principles or laws adduced in the 
author’s ‘ Pre-Adamite Earth,’ “in relation to individual man, to the family, 
to the nation, to the Son of God, to the church which he has founded, to the 
revelation which he has completed, and to the future prospects of humanity.” 
The volume is written in the same earnest style as distinguishes all the previous 
productions of the author, who, on no occasion, hesitates te call in the aid of 
science as the expositor and handmaid of religion. 


Tue So.piEr’s ProGress; pourtrayed in Six Tableaux, exhibiting some of 
the Horrors of War! From designs by John Gilbert, engraved by Thomas 
Gilks. With a few words on Peace and War, by Elihu Burritt. London : 
Willoughby & Co., 22, Warwick-lane, and 26, Smithfield; Charles Gilpin, 
5, Bishopsgate-street ; and Darton & Co., Holborn. 

A sERIEs of spirited “ Pictures for the People,” appropriately dedicated, by 

“ascoemyp y to the Peace Society, and admirably calculated to exhibit the 

orrors of actual warfare to the class from which the materials of war are 
chiefly derived. The subjects are, the Enlistment; the Leaving Home; the 

Deserter; the Battle; the Night after the Battle; the Return. These are 

graphically delineated by John Gilbert, and engraved by Thomas Gilks in his 

best style. The moderate price will ensure a wide circulation, which it well 
deserves, especially among the rural population. 


SKETCHES oF CANADIAN Lire, Lay AND ECCLESIASTICAL; illustrative 
of Canada and the Canadian Church. By a Presbyter of the Diocese of 
Toronto. London: Bogue, 1849. 

A TIMELY publication, by an ultra-loyal colonist, on the state and prospects of 

Canada—its capabilities and advantages as an emigrant field, and its moral, 

social, and political features. 

The style of the work is very discursive—treating de omnibus rebus, and a 
few more: and presents a great variety of useful information in the attractive 
form of a narrative of the struggles and success of a real live colonist. Per-\ 
haps there is somewhat too much politics of a sort not likely in these days to 
find much ardent sympathy except with those thoroughly imbued with the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings and governments to govern colonies 
wrong, and to put down and punish colonial rebellion, without doing anything 
whatever to make colonies and colonist feel that they are integral parts of the ‘ 
British Empire; without doing anything, in a word, to make rebellion unlikely 
and unprofitable. c 

The sketches are exceedingly lively, and, setting politics aside, are calculated 
to interest the general reader as well as to guide intending colonists of the 
educated classes. 





London: Printed by Messrs. WaTERLOw & Sons, 65, 66, 67, and 68, London Wail. 














